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Cowboy  Life 


Chapter  I 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Randolph 
County,  Alabama,  January  19,  1857.  I 
was  the  youngest  of  four  boys  who  were 
James  E.,  Christopher  A.,  David  A.,  and 
Rufus  W.  O'Keefe. 

My  father,  Thomas  O'Keefe,  died  when 
I  was  only  three  months  old.  Mother  was 
left  a  widow  with  four  boys  and  the  oldest, 
James,  was  nine  years  old,  and,  of  course, 
we  had  a  hard  time.  The  Civil  War  came 
on  in  1861  and  lasted  until  1865.  I,  of 
course,  don't  remember  much  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  war.  One  thing  that  I 
do  remember  was  what  was  called  the 
“Home  Guards,"  which  resembled  our 
Texas  Rangers.  When  they  used  to  pass 
our  house  there  was  one  in  particular  that 
rode  a  very  beautiful  fat  horse,  had  a  gun 
in  front  of  him  and  pistol  belted  on.  Of 
course,  I  thought  when  I  grew  up  to  be 
a  man  I  would  be  a  home  guard  and  have 
a  nice  horse;  but  the  real  thing  was  to  car¬ 
ry  the  gun  and  pistol.  There  were  lots 
of  squirrels  in  that  country  and  other  wild 
game.  I  used  to  go  with  my  brothers  to 
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kill  squirrels  and  they  would  let  me  carry 
them.  I  thought  that  was  the  next  thing 

to  being  a  home  guard. 

We  lived  near  a  small  stream  and  Mother 
used  to  let  me  go  fishing.  I  remember 
how  she  would  caution  me  to  look  out  for 
snakes  as  all  the  children  went  barefooted 
in  the  summer.  Mother  used  to  tell  me  to 
keep  on  the  bridge  so  the  snakes  could  not 

bite  me. 

We  used  to  go  three  miles  to  school  to 
a  log  school  house.  They  had  split  logs 
for  seats,  and  had  no  backs.  The  legs  were 
made  by  boring  two  holes  in  each  end  of 
the  round  side  of  the  split  log. 

My  first  book  was  the  Blue  Back  Speller 
with  which  we  had  pieces  of  card  board 
called  thumb  paper  to  place  under  our 
fingers  to  save  the  paper.  Later  I  had 
McGuffy’s  First  and  Second  Readers  and 
Arithmetic,  in  which  my  hardest  part  was 
to  learn  the  multiplication  table.  Next  we 
had  to  cipher  problems,  we  called  it,  and 
when  we  got  that  far  along,  we  thought  we 
were  doing  great  things.  We  had  slates, 
slate  pencils,  and  sponges.  The  latter  was 
used  to  rub  out  mistakes,  and  I  think  that 
I  used  it  more  than  anything  else. 

The  road  to  school  led  by  Grand¬ 
mother's  house  half  a  mile  from  our  house, 
and  I  always  liked  to  go  there  because  the 
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apples  tasted  better  than  ours,  even  though 
they  were  the  same  kind  as  ours.  We  al¬ 
most  always  had  cornbread  at  home,  but 
when  we  went  to  Grandmother’s  we  got 
biscuits.  Grandmother  had  forty-two 
negro  slaves,  and  one,  Aunt  Melia,  cooked 
the  biscuits.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War 
times  got  better,  so  to  speak,  and  people 
had  more  and  better  things  to  eat.  We 
had  home  made  shoes  and  clothes.  Mother 
would  send  my  brother  Dave  and  me  to  the 
woods  to  gather  Shoemake  Berries  to  dye 
the  cloth.  Mother  would  sit  up  till  late 
at  night  spinning  and  weaving  cloth.  An¬ 
other  kind  of  dye  was  Walnut  Leaves.  As 
well  as  I  remember,  Walnut  made  dark 
brown  and  Shoemake  Berries  made  light 
brown  color.  We  would  call  this  kind  of 
clothes  “Brown  Jeans,”  which  we  wore 
in  the  winter.  They  were  very  warm;  but 
how  they  would  scratch  your  wrist  or 
neck!  For  summer  wear  we  had  cotton 
clothes;  the  pants  were  blue  in  color  and 
the  shirt  was  white.  This  is  what  we 
wore  to  school,  and  when  I  was  dressed 
in  this  manner,  I  thought  I  was  dressed 
up  indeed.  The  small  boys,  up  until  they 
were  about  ten  years  old,  wore  shirts  that 
came  down  below  their  knees  about  half 
way,  resembling  a  modern  dress  or  night 
shirt.  They  wore  these  about  the  house, 
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but  did  not  go  to  school  in  them.  They 
would  sleep  and  eat  in  these,  which  were 
called  shirts  and  were  white  and  made  of 
cotton. 

When  we  would  go  to  school  we  would 
carry  our  lunch  with  us  and  take  milk 
along.  We  would  put  the  milk  in  the 
spring  branch  to  keep  it  cool,  but  before 
long  some  other  kids  found  it  and  we  had 
to  keep  it  in  the  school  house. 

It  was  a  timber  country  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  I  would  stump  my  toes  on  the 
stumps  and  roots,  as  well  as  the  rocks  in 
the  road.  We  would  sometimes  bruise  our 
heels  on  sharp  rocks  and  this  kind  of  bruise 
we  called  stone  bruise.  This  kind  of  bruise 
would  make  your  heel  sore  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time,  and  to  see  a  boy  with 
a  stone  bruise  and  a  toe  nail  stumped  off 
was  not  unusual.  My  older  brothers  would 
carry  me  on  their  backs  when  I  would 
stump  my  toe,  or  get  a  stone  bruise.  I 
don’t  remember  how  long  this  lasted,  but 
if  I  counted  the  number  of  times  I  had  a 
stone  bruise,  or  stumped  toe  it  would  be  a 
considerable  time. 

I  was  eight  years  old  when  Mother  was 
married,  the  second  time,  to  James  H.  Bell 
of  Cleburne,  Alabama.  We  moved  up 
there;  it  was  twenty-five  miles.  We  moved 
in  a  wagon;  had  four  mules  to  the  wagon. 
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Brothers  Gus  and  Dave  drove  the  milk 
cows.  Brother  Jim  being  at  work  in 
Georgia  did  not  go  up  with  us,  but  came 
later.  Mr.  Bell  let  me  drive  the  team  and 
ride  the  mule.  The  lead  mule  had  a  long 
stick  tied  to  its  hames  and  the  other  end 
tied  to  the  bridle  bit  of  its  mate.  Jerk 
lines  were  used  then  instead  of  check  lines, 
as  we  use  now.  The  lead  mule  or  horse 
had  to  be  well  trained  so  as  to  know  the 
different  pulls  and  jerks.  When  one  pull¬ 
ed  on  the  single  line  that  was  attached  to 
the  left  side  of  the  bit  of  the  lead  mule,  the 
mule  went  to  the  left  and  pulled  his  part¬ 
ner  with  him  because  the  stick  would  pull 
him  over.  If  one  jerked  on  the  line  the 
lead  mule  would  go  to  the  right,  and  the 
stick  would  push  on  the  bridle  of  his  mate 
and  cause  the  mate  to  go  to  the  right  also, 
therefore  leading  the  others.  The  mules 
would  stay  in  the  road  all  right  until  they 
came  to  a  mud  hole,  and  then  Mr.  Bell 
would  have  to  take  the  line.  Everyone 
knows  how  shy  mules  are  of  mud,  and 
because  of  this,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Bell 
would  have  to  jerk  pretty  hard  sometimes 
to  make  the  mules  walk  through  the  mud 
holes.  I  had  no  trouble  in  driving  the 
mules  except  when  they  came  to  a  mud 
hole.  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  whole  lot 
anyway,  as  that  was  my  first  experience 
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with  mules.  However,  until  this  day  I 
had  rather  ride  a  good  cow  pony  than  do 
most  anything. 

After  the  family  was  settled  in  Cleburne 
County,  my  step-sister  and  myself  started 
to  school  at  Chulafenne.  She  was  four 
years  older  than  I.  It  was  some  four  miles 
to  the  school  house  and  we  rode  one  horse, 
with  me  riding  behind  her  side  saddle.  I 
remember  how  I  would  have  to  hold  on 
tight  to  the  back  of  the  saddle  when  we 
would  gallop  because  I  was  afraid  I  would 
fall  off,  but  I  never  did.  Mr.  Bell  would 
tell  us  not  to  run  the  horse,  but  we  did 
when  we  were  out  of  sight  in  the  woods 
between  the  house  and  the  school.  That 
was  fun  for  me  and  Izora  enjoyed  it  also. 
There  really  was  no  harm  to  gallop  the 
horse,  but  my  step-father  feared  we  would 
be  running  the  horse  before  the  school  was 
out,  which  we  did.  We  did  not  get  a 
whipping,  but  we  got  several  scoldings.  I 
think  that  was  a  three  months  school. 

Wheat  harvest  came  on  and  my  job 
there  was  to  carry  water  for  the  harvest 
hands.  They  cut  wheat  with  cradles  fixed 
like  a  mowing  blade,  but  had  a  frame  with 
prongs  to  hold  the  wheat.  When  they 
would  swing  the  cradle  into  the  standing 
grain  and  cut  a  handful,  they  would  lay 
that  in  a  pile.  Every  time  they  made  a 
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stroke  they  would  lay  down  another  pile, 
and  one  man  would  follow  each  cradler 
and  bind  the  wheat  in  bundles  tied  with 
wheat  straw.  It  was  all  very  hard  work 
and  they  did  drink  lots  of  water.  I  car¬ 
ried  water  in  jugs  from  the  spring  which 
was  in  the  field.  As  they  progressed,  they 
got  further  from  the  spring,  then  Mr.  Bell 
would  help  me  carry  water.  There  were 
twelve  men  whom  I  thought  drank  entire¬ 
ly  too  much  water.  I  saw  some  of  the  men 
take  off  their  shirts  and  ring  water  out  of 
them  from  perspiration.  They  would  run 
races  they  called  it,  to  see  which  one  could 
cut  the  most  wheat,  and  I  learned  when 
they  had  a  race  on  that  it  called  for  more 
water.  In  a  few  weeks,  harvest  was  over; 
then  came  the  threshing.  They  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  men,  but  I  thought  they  drank 
just  as  much  water  as  the  harvest  hands. 

The  next  year  we  went  to  school,  we 
had  to  walk  two  miles  to  Green’s  Chapel. 
By  this  time  we  got  to  wearing  shoes  and 
I  did  not  have  so  much  trouble  with  sore 
toes.  We  would  have  to  stop  school  be¬ 
cause  of  the  harvest,  or  crops,  and  when 
we  would  get  the  crops  cleaned  out  we 
would  go  back  to  school  again. 

In  1869,  my  step-father  sold  his  farm 
expecting  to  go  to  Minnesota.  Before  he 
got  off,  he  had  information  from  his  son 
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and  some  friends  who  were  there,  that  the 
country  was  not  satisfactory.  He  bought 
another  farm  fifteen  miles  up  the  Tala- 
poosa  River  and  moved  there.  My  two  old¬ 
est  brothers  had  gone  to  Minensota,  but 
they  did  not  like  it,  so  left  and  came  to 
Texas.  They  v/ere  just  boys  and  said  the 
trip  was  hard.  1  have  heard  them  tell 
some  of  their  experiences.  They  came  down 
the  Mississippi  River  on  boats  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  there  went  through  the  country 
to  Texas,  walking  quite  a  bit  of  the  way. 
They  told  about  getting  in  with  a  man 
and  helping  with  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Little 
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Rock,  Arkansas,  and  finally  made  their 
way  into  Texas  at  Clarksville,  Red  River 
County.  They  wrote  such  favorable  let¬ 
ters  that  brother  Dave  went  to  Texas  in 
1872. 

In  1873,  the  Panic  struck  the  country. 
People  compared  it  with  the  Civil  War 
times.  Some  said  it  was  even  worse  than 
the  Civil  War  panic.  Others  said  it  was 
just  a  continuation  of  the  v^ar  panic,  and 
it  took  it  that  long  to  spread  all  over  the 
country,  which  seemed  plausible.  Hard 
times  remained  with  us  for  several  years. 
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I  came  to  Texas  in  December,  1874,  in 
my  seventeenth  year.  I  had  never  been 
away  from  home  before  and  thought  it 
was  pretty  rough  going  for  a  kid.  I  first 
landed  in  Texas  at  Calvert,  Robertson 
County.  My  three  brothers  had  drifted 
there  that  fall  to  pick  cotton.  The  cotton 
crop  was  good  there  that  year.  There 
was  lot  of  work  during  the  picking  sea¬ 
son,  but  I  got  there  too  late.  The  fine 
cotton  had  been  well  advertised  and  people 
just  flocked  to  that  country  to  pick  cot¬ 
ton.  The  country  was  full  of  negroes  and 
Chinamen.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  any  Chinamen.  Most  of  them 
had  long  hair  plaited  in  three  plaits.  The 
Texas  folks  called  them  Pig  Tails.  I  had 
been  used  to  negroes  all  of  my  life  and 
knew  how  to  get  along  with  them,  but  I 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  Chinamen,  or 
Pig  Tails. 

Brother  Dave  went  up  to  Ellis  County 
and  wrote  back  to  us  at  Calvert.  He  thought 
Ellis  was  good  country  and  was  developing 
fast  into  a  farming  country.  He  thought 
it  would  be  easier  to  find  work  and  a  little 
more  healthier.  The  Brazos  River  was 
bad  on  a  person  with  chills  and  fever.  In 
a  few  weeks  we  started  for  Ellis  County. 
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Jim,  my  oldest  brother,  and  myself  rode 
not  horses,  but  mules.  My  brothers  had  a 
wagon  and  two  mules,  but  sold  the  wagon 
and  tried  to  trade  the  mules  for  horses,  but 
could  not.  Brother  Jim  and  I  rode  the 
mules  and  brother  Gus  was  to  meet  us  in 
Waxahachie  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  was  to  remain  at  Calvert  to  see 
Major  Hanna  on  whose  farm  the  boys  had 
worked  that  fall  for  a  settlement.  We  were 
four  days  on  the  road.  Nothing  unusual 
happened  on  the  trip,  only  the  weather  was 
unusual  to  me,  for  we  had  a  cold  norther 
to  meet  us.  It  was  cold,  with  cold  rain, 
then  snow  and  sleet.  We  spent  one  night 
at  Mount  Calm  and  it  was  an  awfully  cold 
night.  We  did  not  get  in  till  late  at  night; 
because  the  country  was  not  settled  much, 
we  could  not  find  a  place  to  stay  over 
night. 

It  was  a  prairie  country,  and  I  thought 
we  were  going  up  hill  all  the  time,  but 
Jim  laughed  at  me  and  said  it  always  seem¬ 
ed  that  way  until  one  got  used  to  it.  I 
remember  how  the  Mesquite  trees  reminded 
me  of  Peach  trees  back  home.  He  said 
they  used  to  remind  him  of  Peach  trees 
until  he  got  accustomed  to  them.  We  pass¬ 
ed  a  place  that  had  a  tread  mill  that  ground 
wheat.  The  thing  had  a  great  big  wheel 
with  one  side  much  higher  than  the  other. 
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When  steers  would  try  to  climb  it,  that 
would  turn  the  wheel.  1  did  not  get  to  see 
it  in  operation,  but  Jim  explained  how  it 
worked.  I  always  wanted  to  see  that  thing 
work.)  I  never  did,  much  to  my  regret. 
They  seemed  to  change,  or  abandon  them 
about  that  time,  as  the  country  began  to 
settle  and  they  began  to  improve  their 
methods. 

We  spent  one  night  near  Milford,  and 
next  day  we  rode  in  to  Waxahachie  and 
found  brother  Gus.  It  was  the  day  before 
Christmas  and  of  course  everybody  was 
making  preparation  for  Chirstmas.  They 
were  to  have  a  Christmas  Tree  at  the  school 
house  north  of  town  (now  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege).  We  could  see  them  collecting  the 
presents,  and  I  saw  one  boy  with  a  red 
and  white  striped  candy  walking  stick, 
which  I  supposed  was  for  his  best  girl.  We 
three,  brother  Jim,  Gus,  and  I  had  a  con¬ 
ference  as  to  what  would  be  best  to  do, 
for  none  of  us  was  very  flush  with  money. 
It  was  decided  for  me  to  go  out  where 
brother  Dave  was  located  and  see  if  I  could 
get  in  to  work  there.  Jim  and  Gus  were  to 
go  up  to  Red  Oak,  a  small  town  on  the 
head  of  Red  Oak  Creek. 

After  dinner  I  started  out  to  find  Dave 
and  was  told  that  Mr.  Hill,  the  man  Dave 
was  with,  lived  near  Farrar's  Mill,  on  Red 
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Oak  Creek,  six  miles  east  of  Waxahachie. 
I  got  my  saddle  bags  (that  was  what  I 
carried  my  clothes  in)  and  bade  my 
brothers  goodbye,  and  started  for  Farrar’s 
Mill.  They  mounted  their  mules  and  were 
off  the  other  direction,  but  would  see  me 
in  a  few  days,  as  they  did.  I  had  to  walk 
most  of  the  six  miles  and  got  there  about 
sundown.  The  weather  had  warmed  up 
some  and  the  snow  was  melting  and  that 
black  mud  was  just  as  sticky  as  wheat 
dough.  It  just  seemed  to  crawl  up  my  boot 
legs.  On  the  way  I  saw  my  first  prairie 
chickens  and  the  fields  were  full  of  them. 
They  would  fly  up  in  front  of  me  in 
droves;  their  habits  are  very  much  like 
quail  in  that  they  fly  a  short  distance  and 
light  again.  I  thought  of  the  old  double 
barrel,  muzzle  loading  shot  gun  at  home; 
the  one  I  killed  a  wild  turkey  with.  That 
was  too  far  away,  but  I  was  hunting  a  job 
and  not  turkeys,  nor  prairie  chickens.  The 
sad  part  of  it  was  it  was  my  first  job  that 
I  was  hunting.  As  I  plodded  along  through 
that  black  mud,  I  thought  of  how  I  would 
approach  a  man  to  get  work,  for  I  had 
never  worked  a  day  for  anybody  but  my 
step-father.  I  did  not  know  any  more 
about  that  kind  of  business  than  a  child. 
I  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  but  I  re¬ 
membered  step-father  used  to  say  some 
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boys  were  good  workers  and  others  were 
no  good  for  they  would  not  work,  and 
told  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  work.  I  thought 
if  I  could  just  find  the  job,  I'd  do  the  work. 
While  I  was  thinking  over  things,  I  came 
in  sight  of  Farrar’s  Mill.  I  had  wondered 
if  it  was  a  tread  mill,  but  it  was  a  steam 
mill  and  had  a  saw  mill  attachment.  It 
sawed  cotton-wood  lumber  and  it  was  the 
most  crooked  lumber  I  ever  saw. 

I  inquired  for  Mr.  Hill's  place,  the  man 
said  Mr.  Hill's  place  was  just  one  mile  far¬ 
ther  on  down  the  road.  I  got  to  Mr.  Hill's 
just  before  sunset  and  found  my  brother 
Dave.  He  seemed  well  satisfied  and  had 
made  a  trade  with  Mr.  Hill  to  clear  up 
some  timbered  land  for  a  part  of  the  crop. 
Mr.  Hill  and  his  wife  were  fine  people.  I 
told  them  I  wanted  to  board  with  them  a 
while  and  see  if  I  could  find  work;  he  said 
for  me  to  just  make  myself  at  home  and 
he  would  help  me  find  work.  He  said  he 
liked  Dave  so  well,  that  he  knew  he  and  I 
could  get  along.  I  was  there  just  a  few 
days  when  Mr.  Hill  said  his  brother-in- 
law  might  want  a  man  and  advised  me  to 
go  see  him.  His  name  was  Bryant.  So  I 
lost  no  time  in  going  to  see  Mr.  Bryant.  I 
told  him  that  Mr.  Hill  had  told  me  about 
his  putting  in  some  timbered  land  and 
might  need  help.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
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used  to  chopping  wood  and  said  it  was 
pretty  hard  work.  He  wanted  the  wood 
cut  into  cord  wood  length  and  asked  if  I 
could  do  that.  I  told  him  I  had  not  corded 
any  wood,  but  I  had  split  lots  of  rails.  He 
laughed  and  said  if  I  had  split  rails  I  could 
put  up  cord  wood.  He  then  asked  me  when 
I  wanted  to  commence  work. 

I  said  “right  now/' 

He  said  he  liked  the  way  I  talked,  and 
asked  what  would  I  work  for.  I  told  him 
just  whatever  was  customary.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

I  said,  “all  right." 

He  asked  if  I  had  any  clothes.  I  told 
him  I  had  left  them  over  at  Mr.  Hill's, 
and  said  I  could  get  my  things  this  even¬ 
ing  and  go  to  work  next  morning.  They 
were  good  people,  so  I  found  it  was  not 
so  bad  to  be  away  from  home  as  I  had 
found  good  people  to  work  for;  however, 
I  did  get  homesick  to  se  my  mother.  I 
was  only  with  Mr.  Bryant  two  months. 
Brother  Jim  was  trying  to  rent  a  farm  for 
us  to  make  a  cotton  crop.  He  thought  he 
could  find  something  near  by  and  came  to 
see  me  soon  after  I  went  to  work  for  Mr. 
Bryant.  He  asked  if  it  would  suit  me  and 
I  told  him  I  much  rather  do  that  than  work 
for  anyone  else.  He  asked  if  the  Bryant's 
were  good  to  me  and  I  told  him  they  were 
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good  as  could  be,  but  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  working  for  somebody  else.  I 
wanted  to  work  for  myself.  He  laughed 
and  told  me  not  to  get  discouraged  and  said 
that  he  would  be  back  soon. 

In  a  few  weeks  he  came  and  told  me  he 
had  found  a  farm  that  we  could  get  the 
first  of  March,  which  was  two  weks  off. 
He  told  me  I  had  better  tell  Mr.  Bryant  so 
he  could  get  someone  to  take  my  place.  Mr. 
Bryant  said  he  was  in  hopes  I  would  stay  on 
with  him,  but  said  he  did  not  blame  me  for 
going.  Jim  was  fixing  up  the  house  and  get¬ 
ting  things  ready  for  us.  First  of  March 
he  came  after  me,  and  told  me  it  was  not 
much  house,  but  thought  we  could  make 
out  with  it.  We  rented  this  farm  from 
Dr.  Hendley  on  Grove  Creek.  He  let  us 
have  a  young  team  of  horses  for  the  break¬ 
ing  of  them.  We  did  very  well,  made 
twenty  bales  of  cotton  and  received  nine 
to  ten  cents  per  pound  for  it.  We  had  only 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in  corn.  I 
had  my  first  experience  at  batching  and 
brother  Jim  was  a  good  batchelor  for  he 
had  been  in  a  saw  mill  country  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  learned  all  about  camp  life. 

We  had  neighbors  by  name  of  Bass.  We 
bought  butter  from  Mrs.  Bass  and  she 
would  give  us  buttermilk.  They  lived  less 
than  half  a  mile  just  across  the  field  and 
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were  good  Texas  people.  They  told  us  if 
we  boys  needed  anything  to  just  call  on 
them  and  they  would  help  us.  We  got 
along  all  right  batching  until  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  I  had  a  spell  of  chills  and  fever, 
and  when  I  would  lay  in  that  little  old 
shack  of  a  house  and  almost  burn  up  with 
fever,  Fd  get  homesick  for  mother.  I 
would  not  say  much  about  it,  at  first.  I 
would  have  a  chill  in  the  forenoon,  then 
have  fever  for  an  hour  after  that.  I  would 
feel  pretty  good  sometimes  and  would  go 
over  and  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bass  and 
get  some  buttermilk.  Other  times  when 
my  fever  was  not  so  bad,  Fd  pick  cotton 
in  the  afternoon.  After  taking  a  lot  of 
quinine  I  got  better.  I  did  not  get  well  of 
home-sickness  though.  So  in  December  of 
that  year,  1875,  I  sold  my  interest  to 
Brother  Gus,  and  went  back  home  to  Ala¬ 
bama.  My  brothers  all  laughed  at  me  and 
teased  me  quite  a  bit  about  going  back  to 
Alabama.  I  soon  got  used  to  that  and 
told  them  Alabama  was  better  than  Texas. 
I  did  not  dislike  Texas,  I  just  wanted  to 
go  home  and  so  I  did. 

I  got  home  a  few  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  had  been  gone  a  little  over  one  year. 
Of  course,  I  was  glad  to  get  back  home 
again  to  mother  and  my  three  half  sisters 
who  were  just  children.  Nusie,  the  oldest, 
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was  nine  years  old;  Lou,  the  second,  was 
seven;  Dussie,  youngest,  was  ftye  years 
old.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  all  had 
grown  more  in  that  one  year  than  they 
had  grown  in  all  their  lives.  I  was  glad 
to  see  my  step-father  for  he  was  always 
good  to  me;  he  did  joke  me  some  about 
getting  home  sick  and  coming  back  to  my 
mother,  but  said  he  did  not  blame  me 
much.  That  last  part  fixed  it  up  some, 
but  still  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  for  coming 
back  to  my  mamma.  I  considered  it  a 

kind  of  a  baby  act. 

Things  never  did  look  just  right  to  me 
and  I  don't  believe  they  ever  do  look  right 
to  anyone  going  back  to  the  old  place  they 
moved  from.  I  believe  it  s  best  to  move 
forward,  not  backward.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  I  had  to  tell  them  why  I  came  back, 
was  that  I  had  bought  my  brothers'  in¬ 
terest  in  some  land  our  father  had  left  us 
when  he  died.  The  fact  was,  I  did  not 
trade  with  them  until  after  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  home.  The  folks  back 
home  did  not  know  that  and  so  I  got  by 
with  it.  After  I  was  there  a  while,  I  could 
see  plain  enough  I  had  made  a  mistake,  for 
Texas  was  a  new  country  and  just  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  Alabama  was  wearing  out.  Step¬ 
father  said  he  would  rent  me  some  land  to 
farm;  so  I  went  right  to  work  fixing  to 
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make  a  crop.  One  thing  I  did  not  like; 
we  had  to  haul  fertilizer  from  the  lots  and 
even  haul  leaves  and  fine  straw  and  mix 
with  it  and  then  scatter  that  and  plow  it 
under,  to  enrich  the  land  to  make  a  crop. 
I  would  say  I  would  not  have  to  do  that 
out  in  Texas,  but  step-father  would  en¬ 
courage  me  as  he  always  did  to  try  and 
make  what  I  could.  1  knew  I’d  have  to  do 
all  of  that  before  I  went  back,  but  for 
him  to  talk  that  way  would  give  me  new 
courage. 

I  remember  back  when  I  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old,  we  had  a  lot  of  black 
walnuts.  I  asked  my  step-father  if  I  could 
hull  some  of  them  and  have  them  for  my 
own.  He  said  I  could  have  them,  and  as  I 
would  get  time  I  would  carry  a  basket  full 
and  put  them  in  a  pile  in  the  yard.  I  re* 
member  one  particular  time  when  I  went 
out  after  supper  and  built  a  fire  of  pine 
knots  which  were  plentiful  in  that  country. 
I  was  busy  hulling  my  walnuts;  step-father 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  me  and 
told  mother  I  was  hulling  walnuts  and 
would  be  trying  to  sell  them  next  thing. 
He  told  her  to  not  bother  me  but  let  me 
sell  them  if  I  wanted  to.  Brother  Dave  was 
three  years  older  than  I,  and  he  came  down 
and  told  me  what  he  had  heard.  He  look¬ 
ed  so  funny  with  his  nose  all  turned  up 
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and  mad.  He  said  if  he  were  I  he  would  not 
do  that,  but  it  did  not  discourage  me  for 
I  was  enjoying  hulling  the  walnuts.  It 
was  fun  for  me,  so  I  got  a  few  bushels.  I 
don't  remember  just  the  exact  number  of 
bushels,  but  I  do  remember  I  got  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  bushel  for  them.  That  was  the 
most  money  I  had  ever  had  up  to  that 
time. 

Two  other  incidents  that  I  well  remem¬ 
ber.  One  concerned  an  old  house  near  by 
that  had  been  a  negro  house  (it  was  later 
a  chicken  house).  It  had  a  small  yard- 
fence  around  it.  I  suppose  perhaps  one 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  ground  was  in  it.  I 
asked  step-father  if  I  could  have  that  for  a 
tobacco  patch.  He  asked  if  I  wanted  to 
chew  tobacco.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
make  some  money  out  of  it,  I  told  him 
that  Bob  Story  said  it  would  make  a  good 
tobacco  patch.  Bob  Story  was  a  tenant 
on  our  farm  and  raised  his  own  tobacco. 
Bob  had  told  me  he  would  give  me  the 
plants  and  show  me  how  to  set  them  out. 
Step-father  said  I  could  have  the  patch  and 
he  even  helped  me  break  the  ground,  which 
had  been  trampled  very  hard  by  the 
negroes.  I  made  pretty  good  with  my  to¬ 
bacco  and  got  about  twelve  or  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  for  it.  The  other  incident  that  I  never 
will  forget,  happened  when  I  bought  a  steer 
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yearling  from  step-father.  I  did  the  feeding 
at  that  time  of  the  horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 
This  steer  had  grown  up  about  the  place 
and  was  a  pet;  I  was  very  much  attached  to 
it.  I  asked  step-father  what  would  he  take 
for  this  yearling;  he  said  about  five  dollars. 
I  said  right  off  the  bat  that  I’d  give  five  dol¬ 
lars.  I  got  my  money  out  that  I  kept  in  a 
small  slate  pencil  box;  counted  out  five 
dollars  and  took  it  to  him.  He  said  wait 
a  minute;  the  calf  is  not  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars,  but  you  promised  to  pay  five  dollars, 
now  you  must  pay  it.  I  did  not  try  to 
“Jew”  him,  and  he  told  me  to  always  buy 
anything  as  cheap  as  I  could.  He  was  not 
going  to  give  me  back  any  of  the  money; 
he  did  not  want  me  to  forget  to  buy  things 
as  cheap  as  I  could.  I  thought  at  first  he 
was  going  to  give  me  back  some  of  the 
money.  I  learned  in  after  years  it  was 
worth  more  to  me  that  he  kept  it  than  to 
have  given  me  back  twice  that  amount. 
It  taught  me  to  always  look  out  for  my 
own  interest,  because  the  other  fellow 
would  be  looking  out  for  his  interest.  He 
said  if  I  wanted  to  buy  anything  that  I  did 
not  know  the  value  of,  to  ask  some  dis¬ 
interested  party  the  value  he  thought  it 
was  worth,  and  not  to  take  the  other  fel¬ 
low's  word  that  was  selling  it.  I  have  not 
always  followed  that  advice  and  sometimes 
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have  gotten  the  worst  of  a  deal  by  not  do¬ 
ing  so. 

When  I  got  back  home  I  did  not  like 
plowing  with  a  Georgia  stock,  one  furrow 
at  a  time,  and  have  to  go  over  one  row 
five  times  to  get  it  sufficiently  cultivated. 
Now  it  takes  just  about  one  half  the  work 
that  it  used  to  take.  I  said  I  would  stick 
to  it  for  a  while,  but  I  only  stayed  there 
little  over  two  years  and  came  back  to  El¬ 
lis  County,  Texas.  During  my  first  year 
back  in  Alabama,  I  sold  the  land  for  five 
hundred  dollars  that  I  had  bought  from 
my  brothers.  Times  were  pretty  hard, 
money  scarce,  but  I  managed  to  accumulate 
a  little.  My  mother  told  me  when  I  got 
home  that  I  might  not  make  as  much  as  I 
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would  have  made  in  Texas.  She  said  there 
was  more  in  taking  care  of  things  than 
in  making  it.  She,  like  all  mothers,  was 
glad  that  I  was  back;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  looks  of  things  I  would  have  come 
right  back.  In  little  over  two  years  I  was 
back  in  Ellis  county.  My  brothers  wrote 
such  interesting  letters  that  I  just  had  to 
come  back. 
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My  two  brothers,  Jim  and  Dave,  were 
farming  together  and  had  made  a  dandy 
good  crop  of  corn  and  cotton.  I  got  there 
just  at  the  beginning  of  cotton  picking  sea¬ 
son.  I  went  to  picking  soon  after  land¬ 
ing  there.  Mother  and  step-father  had 
taught  me  not  to  be  idle  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  best  to  keep  busy.  They 
said  it  would  keep  me  out  of  mischief; 
well,  whether  there  was  much  to  that  or 
not  I  helped  them  gather  their  crop. 
Brother  Dave  went  out  west  where  Gus 
was  located  on  a  cow  ranch  in  Mitchell 
County  with  Waddell  and  Byler.  I  thought 
of  going  with  him,  but  decided  to  stay  in 
Ellis  county.  From  what  they  told  me 
about  the  cattle  business,  I  wanted  to  go; 
but  it  always  seemed  like  too  big  a  thing. 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  wanted  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  thought  best  to  go  in  with  a 
small  bunch  and  grow  into  something 
larger.  I  bought  about  one  hundred  head; 
it  was  the  very  wrong  thing  for  me  to  do, 
but  of  course  I  had  to  learn. 

One  thing  I  did  not  like  was  to  go  on  a 
ranch  and  work  for  somebody  else  which 
was  the  very  thing  that  I  should  have  done. 
Brother  Jim  told  me  if  I  wanted  to  get  a 
small  bunch  of  cattle  he  thought  they 
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would  make  me  some  money  in  Ellis 
county.  I  could  make  my  home  with 
them  and  attend  to  my  cattle  and  he  would 
help  me  get  work  among  the  neighbors 
when  I  was  not  busy.  So  I  decided  to  stay 
with  them.  While  I  worked  for  other 
people,  I  most  always  went  to  Jim’s  and 
spent  Sundays;  then  went  back  to  work 
either  Sunday  evening  or  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  I  worked  for  a  man  named  James 
Smith;  he  was  an  old  gentleman  and  his 
wife  was  just  a  few  years  younger  than 
himself.  They  had  a  grown  son  and 
daughter  that  lived  with  them;  they  were 
all  fine  people.  They  would  insist  on  me 
staying  with  them  over  Sunday,  but  I 
would  tell  them  I  wanted  to  go  see  about 
my  cattle.  The  truth  was  it  was  not  so 
much  the  cattle  as  it  was  I  wanted  to  be 
with  the  home  folks.  I  have  thought  of 
those  times  often,  and  I  guess  Jim  and  Mol- 
lie  kept  me  from  really  getting  home  sick 
to  see  mother. 

One  time  while  I  was  buying  some  cat¬ 
tle,  I  found  a  man  down  on  Onion  Creek 
who  had  a  small  bunch  of  cattle  and  also 
had  two  work  steers.  I  had  heard  Jim 
say  he  was  short  one  team.  I  told  the  man 
I  would  go  home  and  talk  it  over  with  my 
brother  to  see  if  he  could  use  the  oxen,  and 
if  he  could  I  would  be  back.  Really  I 
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wanted  to  get  Jim's  advice  about  the  oxen. 
I  told  Jim  I  could  drive  his  mule  team  and 
he  could  drive  the  steers,  since  I  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  the  oxen.  In  that 
way,  we  could  get  up  with  his  plowing. 
He  asked  what  price  the  man  had  on  the 
oxen.  I  told  him  the  price  was  fourteen 
dollars  apiece,  or  twenty-eight  dollars  for 
the  pair.  He  said  that  was  cheap  for  the 
two  because  oxen  were  usually  higher. 

I  said,  “We  can  plow  your  land  with 
them  then  sell  them  and  come  out  even." 

He  then  asked  if  they  were  in  good 
shape.  I  said,  “Yes,  they  were  fat." 

He  asked  how  old  they  were.  I  replied 
that  I  didn't  know,  but  I  did  not  believe 
they  were  old  enough  to  hurt  or  they  would 
not  be  so  fat.  That  was  a  good  thing  to 
go  by,  according  to  Jim. 

I  said,  “If  you  say  so,  I  will  go  buy  them 
and  we  will  try  it." 

Next  morning  I  went  and  bought  the 
cattle,  oxen,  and  all.  The  man  helped 
drive  them  home,  and  helped  brand  them. 
Brother  Jim  looked  at  the  oxen  and  said 
they  looked  all  right.  He  asked  the  man 
all  about  them,  and  we  plowed  some  with 
them  that  evening.  The  oven  proved  to 
be  all  they  were  said  to  be.  The  man 
seemed  to  be  honest  for  he  had  not  misrep¬ 
resented  anything.  For  the  next  few 
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weeks  after  that  I  plowed  with  Brother's 
team  and  he  used  the  oxen.  We  got  up 
with  the  plowing,  then  Jim  found  a  buyer 
for  the  oxen  for  thirty-five  dollars.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  we  were  plowing  Jim  found 
the  job  for  me  with  Mr.  Smith  that  I  have 
just  told  about.  Mollie  used  to  tease  me 
about  Miss  Kate  Smith,  Mr.  Smith's 
daughter.  That  might  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  me  not  wanting  to  stay 
there  during  Sundays.  I  was  young  then 
and  rather  bashful,  and  pretty  green  also. 

About  the  latter  part  of  May  I  left  Mr. 
Smith,  and  went,  as  we  said,  a  way  out 
west  to  Mitchell  County.  Two  brothers 
were  out  west,  Gus  and  Dave,  and  two 
reasons  I  wanted  to  go  were  to  visit  with 
the  boys  and  to  learn  something  about  the 
ranch  business,  which  I  wanted  to  learn 
more  about.  I  had  the  time  of  my  life.  I 
was  there  about  three  months  and  while  I 
was  there  Mr.  Waddell  wanted  to  send  a 
wagon  and  outfit  up  the  Colorado  River 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  their  ranch  on 
Champion  Creek.  I  heard  Mr.  Waddell 
tell  Gus  if  he  had  enough  men  he  would 
send  him  up  on  Deep  Creek,  and  work  that 
country  and  brand  up  the  calves.  I  heard 
Gus  tell  him  he  could  get  what  cattle  there 
was  with  four  men  and  a  cook.  Mr.  Wad¬ 
dell  said  he  ought  to  have  six  men.  That 
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scared  me;  I  was  afraid  they  might  not 
go  then.  They  counted  up  how  many 
men  they  had.  Waddell  said  that  he  had 
to  keep  two  boys  to  ride  the  south  line, 
Frank  Vaughn  and  Wes  Slaughter. 

Gus  said  he  could  take  the  balance  of 
the  boys,  then  laughed  and  said,  “We  will 
make  Rufe  help  us.” 

Mr.  Waddell  spoke  up  and  said,  “If 
your  brother  will  help  I  will  pay  him  wages 
for  the  time  he  helped.” 

I  said  that  I  didn’t  want  any  wages. 

Gus  said  “We  will  make  him  work  and 
pay  for  his  grub.” 

I  could  see  it  looked  like  a  good  chance 
to  get  to  go  and  I  did  not  want  to  miss  it. 
That  was  the  first  big  ranch  I  had  seen  or 
been  on;  and  when  I  had  been  there  about 
a  week,  I  saw  Mr.  Waddel  drive  in  one 
herd  from  the  south.  There  were  about 
two  thousand  head;  they  had  branded  the 
calves  and  turned  them  up  the  river  north. 
That  was  the  reason  Waddell  wanted  these 
other  cattle  rounded  up,  to  get  the  un¬ 
branded  calves  before  they  mixed.  I  did 
not  exactly  understand  it  then,  but  I  soon 
caught  on  to  what  they  meant.  They  did 
not  want  to  work  the  same  cattle  twice. 
Gus  suggested  to  Mr.  Waddell  to  send  one 
boy  to  the  NUN  outfit,  which  was  a  ranch 
on  the  head  of  double  mountain,  to  come 
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help  round  up  and  gather  their  cattle.  This 
boy  was  to  get  the  stray  men  and  meet  us 
at  a  certain  place.  It  took  about  three  days 
to  get  there.  The  country  certainly  did 
look  good,  the  grass  was  fine  and  there 
was  not  many  cattle  in  the  county.  We 
got  to  the  appointed  place  early  one  eve¬ 
ning  and  by  the  time  we  got  through  hob¬ 
bling  the  horses  and  had  supper,  the  boy 
with  two  stray  men  came  into  camp.  I 
had  learned  that  hobbles  were  to  tie  the 
horses  feet  together  to  keep  them  from 
running  of  for  traveling  so  fast. 

I  also  learned  on  this  trip  what  a  rope 
corral  was.  They  made  the  rope  corral  by 
tying  ropes  to  Mesquite  trees,  making  a 
square.  First  they  would  enclose  three 
sides  then  drive  the  horses  in,  and  close  the 
gate.  I  expected  to  see  the  horses  jump 
out,  and  once  in  a  while  one  would  jump 
out,  but  it  worked  very  well.  A  very  good 
substitution  for  a  corral. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  started  out, 
my  two  brothers,  Gus  and  Dave,  both  told 
me  to  to  be  careful  and  not  get  very  far 
out  of  sight  of  some  of  the  other  boys  or 
I  might  get  lost.  They  told  me  to  be  care¬ 
ful  and  not  to  be  afraid  to  run  my  horse. 
I  thought  to  myself,  that  was  what  I  came 
for,  to  run  my  horse.  They  had  given 
me  five  horses;  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
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bad  all  the  horses  I  wanted  to  ride.  I  saw 
fifteen  deer  in  one  bunch  that  morning. 
That  was  the  biggest  bunch  of  deer  I  ever 
saw,  before  or  after.  I  have  seen  lots  of 
deer,  but  never  that  many  in  one  bunch.  I 
have  seen  antelope  as  many  as  a  hundred 
in  a  bunch  in  the  winter  time.  They 
bunch  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  On  that 
first  trip  I  did  not  get  to  see  any  buffalo 
as  bad  as  I  wanted  to. 

There  was  a  big  rough  fellow  named 
Peir  Lagrange  that  worked  for  NUN  out¬ 
fit.  He  had  the  first  Winchester  rifle  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  got  well  acquainted  with 
him  and  liked  him  very  much  and  he 
seemed  to  take  to  me.  Of  course,  he  saw 
I  was  a  tenderfoot.  We  stood  night- 
guard  together,  he  took  great  interest  in 
telling  me  what  he  knew  about  working 
cattle.  One  morning  after  we  made  the 
roundup,  just  as  the  last  bunches  of  cattle 
came  in,  I  saw  old  Peir  leave  the  two  boys, 
he  came  running  around  the  herd  looking 
for  me.  He  handed  me  his  gun  and  said 
he  had  seen  three  buffalo  just  over  the 
ridge.  I  took  the  gun  and  went  where  he 
told  me  to  go,  but  did  not  find  any  buf¬ 
falo.  I  guess  something  scared  them  after 
he  saw  them  and  he  thought  so  too,  but 
he  said  they  were  grazing  when  he  saw 
them.  After  that  I  tried  to  stay  as  close 
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to  Peir  as  1  could,  but  we  did  not  find 
any  buffalo.  I  saw  several  small  bunches  of 
deer  and  lots  of  antelope,  but  they  were 
too  small  game  for  me.  I  wanted  buffalo. 
We  were  about  two  weeks  on  that  trip  and 
we  did  lots  of  hard  riding.  I  got  pretty 
tired  some  days.  We  stood  guard  every 
night,  for  the  country  was  all  open  then 
and  did  not  have  a  small  pasture  to  drop 
them  in  at  night  like  we  had  later.  We 
turned  the  cattle  loose  about  where  Colora¬ 
do  City  now  stands,  as  the  railroad  did 
not  get  there  until  about  two  years  later. 
Just  a  few  days  after,  we  came  in  from 
that  trip  with  the  wagon  and  outfit. 

Waddell  had  word  from  John  Hulum 
at  the  mouth  of  Bull  Creek  that  he  would 
start  rounding  up  and  branding.  Mr.  Wad¬ 
dell  decided  to  send  Gus  O'Keefe  and  one 
boy  to  represent  Waddell's  interest.  Gus 
told  Waddell  that  I  made  a  good  helper  and 
I  could  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  regular 
boys  and  have  more  line  drivers.  The 
cattle  had  just  been  driven  into  the  coun¬ 
try  from  southeast  and  they  would  drift 
back  if  they  did  not  ride  a  close  line.  We 
started  out  early  next  morning  with  six 
horses  apiece,  that  was  one  horse  more  per 
man  than  we  had  before,  so  I  figured  I  was 
being  promoted.  We  went  over  the  same 
route  we  had  just  been  over  on  the  other 
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trip,  but  forty  miles  further  up  the  river 
northwest  from  where  we  were.  Mr.  Hul- 
um  and  C.  C.  Slaughter  were  partners  in 
this  herd.  They  had  five  thousand  cattle 
branded  HS  and  it  certainly  was  a  nice 
herd  of  cattle,  fat  and  fine.  The  grass 
was  fine,  it  seemed  like  the  further  up  the 
river  we  went,  the  better  the  grass  was. 
That  was  because  there  were  fewer  cattle 
up  there.  I  remember  we  ran  on  to  some 
bear  tracks  where  he  had  been  down  to 
the  river  for  water.  We  followed  a  cattle 
trail  that  was  very  sandy;  we  could  see 
every  track  that  the  bear  made  but  never 
did  find  the  bear.  He  left  the  trail,  and 
the  tracks  were  too  dim  to  follow.  While 
we  were  rounding  up  and  working  Hulum's 
range,  Mr.  John  Scarbro  and  two  other 
men  came  over  to  get  their  cattle  and  help 
roundup. 

Mr.  Scarbro  was  also  a  partner  with  C. 
C.  Slaughter  at  that  time.  They  had  about 
three  thousand  cattle  branded  OS.  Scarbro 
lived  on  the  ranch  and  was  manager,  same 
as  Hulum  was  manager  for  Hulum  and 
Slaughter.  Slaughter  lived  in  Dallas  and 
came  out  occasionally.  The  two  ranches 
joined  and  they  worked  together,  but  was 
twenty  miles  from  one  ranch  to  the  other. 

When  we  got  through  working  the  Hul¬ 
um  ranch,  we  boys  started  over  to  Scar- 
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bro's  ranch.  We  got  in  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  being  on  the  nearest  side  of  the  Hul- 
um  range.  The  distance  was  not  very  far, 
but  Hulum  and  Scarbro  did  not  start  from 
the  Hulum  ranch  until  after  noon.  They 
said  they  were  talking  and  did  not  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  time  of  day  it  was,  and  the 
first  thing  they  knew  it  began  to  get  dark. 
They  had  no  road  and  got  lost.  They  had 
to  lay  out  all  night,  but  it  was  warm  weath¬ 
er  and  it  did  not  hurt  them  to  lay  out. 
The  funny  part  of  it,  they  did  not  want  the 
boys  to  know  they  got  lost  on  their  own 
range.  The  boys  laughed  at  them  and 
teased  them  so  much  they  finally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  they  struck  Deep  Creek  about 
two  miles  below  the  ranch  and  they  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  below  the 
ranch  or  above  it.  They  decided  to  stake 
their  horses  out  and  lay  down  on  their 
saddle  blankets  until  daylight.  They  said 
at  daylight  they  saw  some  hills  near  by 
that  they  knew  and  found  the  ranch  by 
them.  We  worked  through  the  Scarbro 
range  the  next  few  days. 

The  cook  caught  a  fine  mess  of  trout 
from  the  creek,  the  creek  at  that  time  had 
nice  deep  holes  of  clear  water.  It  was 
nice  to  see  a  dry  herd  of  cattle  go  in  to  get 
a  drink  and  slack  their  thirst.  I  think  we 
gathered  about  ninety  of  Waddell's  cattle. 
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We  cut  the  cattle  and  shaped  them  up  one 
evening,  penned  them  that  night  so  we 
could  get  an  early  start  next  morning. 
Scarbro’s  cook  gave  us  enough  bread  and 
meat  to  camp  on,  while  on  the  way.  The 
last  day  at  noon  our  chuck  was  running 
very  low.  Gus  knew  where  a  fellow  named 
Chock  Morgan  had  a  hog  ranch  and  we 
would  go  by  there  and  get  dinner.  We 
were  traveling  on  a  very  dim  road,  but 
when  we  got  near  Chock  s  camp  we  pushed 
the  cattle  off  the  road  for  about  one  mile, 
Gus  went  on  ahead  to  see  about  getting 
something  to  eat.  I  let  the  cattle  graze 
up  near  the  dugout  and  went  up  to  see 
what  luck  Gus  had.  There  was  no  one  else 
there.  Gus  was  very  busy  baking  some 
bread,  frying  meat,  and  told  me  to  look 
around  and  find  some  coffee  and  grind  it; 
we  would  soon  have  some  dinner.  I  soon 
found  a  package  of  Arbuckle  coffee.  He 
had  the  water  all  ready  hot  and  I  fixed 
the  coffee.  I  told  him  I  would  see  about 
the  cattle  again.  He  said  to  just  bed  them 
down.  I  looked  out  and  reported  about 
half  of  them  are  already  bedded  down,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  driven  them  pretty  hard  and 
they  were  pretty  tired.  When  I  got  back 
he  had  dinner  ready  and  it  surely  did  taste 
good.  He  had  a  can  of  stewed  peaches  to 
eat  with  the  bacon  and  coffee. 
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I  said  to  Gus,  ‘  What  you  going  to  do 
about  eating  up  this  fellow's  grub?" 

He  replied,  "That  is  the  way  we  do  out 
here." 

When  we  got  ready  to  start  we  found  a 
piece  of  paper  and  Gus  wrote  on  it;  "Dear 
Chock,  We  came  by  hungry,  and  if  you 
miss  anything  lay  it  on  Gus  O'Keefe.  Come 
to  see  us." 

That  ended  the  dinner  party.  We  drove 
the  cattle  to  the  next  water  a  mile  or  so 
ahead  and  turned  them  loose.  We  went 
on  in  to  the  Waddell  ranch.  They  called 
it  twenty  miles  from  Chock's  camp.  The 
folks  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waddell  and  the 
boys  laughed  when  Gus  told  them  I  did  not 
want  to  eat  Chock  Morgan’s  food  since 
Chock  was  away  from  home.  I  told  them 
I  thought  Mr.  Chock's  grub  was  mighty 
good,  even  if  it  was  stolen.  Mr.  Waddell 
said  old  Chock  would  be  mad  if  we  had 
not  had  our  dinner. 

Brother  Dave  and  one  other  boy  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Waddell  range  in 
a  line  camp.  I  waited  a  few  days  to  see 
Dave  before  I  left  for  home.  While  I  was 
waiting  for  Dave  to  come  in,  I  washed  my 
clothes.  I  had  one  extra  suit  of  under¬ 
clothes,  extra  pair  of  pants  and  two  shirts. 
I  surely  did  need  the  shirts  for  those  big 
calves  of  John  Hulum's  and  Scarbro's  had 
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just  about  kicked  my  shirts  all  off  of  me. 
But  I  had  one  shirt  left  that  was  good.  1 
had  not  worn  it  in  the  branding  pen,  and 
I  figured  if  I  did  not  get  into  any  more 
branding  pens  it  would  run  me  until  I  got 
back  to  Buffalo  Gap  where  I  could  buy  a 
new  one.  I  carried  my  clothes  in  a  pair  of 
saddle  bags.  It  was  a  leather  outfit  with 
pockets  in  each  end  and  lay  across  the 
back  part  of  your  saddle.  Some  of  the 
cowboys  said  I  looked  like  a  Methodist 
preacher  circuit  rider.  Well,  I  enjoyed  my 
trip  and  the  work  on  Hulum  and  Scarbro  s 
ranches  even  if  I  did  get  my  clothes  torn 
up  a  little. 

When  we  started  work,  my  brother  told 
me  to  be  careful  and  kinda  go  slow  at  the 
start;  not  tackle  the  big  calves.  In  those 
days  they  roped  big  calves  by  the  head  and 
drug  them  up  near  the  fire  and  the  boys 
would  have  to  flank  them.  Now  we  rope 
them  by  the  hind  feet  and  drag  them  down 
and  the  boys  on  the  ground  jump  on  him 
and  hold  him.  That  is  easy  compared  to 
flanking.  I  stood  around  and  watched  the 
other  boys.  When  they  would  get  them 
down,  I  would  help  to  hold  them  while  the 
brander  put  the  ‘Hot  Stuff”  on  him. 
After  we  branded  a  dozen  or  so,  I  began 
to  tackle  the  smaller  calves,  then  I  got  to 
the  larger  ones.  Finally,  I  got  to  where  I 
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would  take  them  as  they  came,  that  is,  we 
took  them  in  relays.  Two  boys  would 
work  together,  my  partner  and  I  take  a 
calf,  then  two  other  boys  take  the  next  one 
and  so  on.  About  every  hour  we  would 
stop  and  rest  a  while.  They  laughed  at  me 
some  at  first  for  I  got  skinned  up  a  little. 
Gus  especially  would  laugh  when  the  calf 
would  kick  me.  Then  old  man  Scarbro 
showed  me  how  to  put  my  right  knee  in 
the  calf's  flank  as  I  threw  him,  then  jerk 
up  the  calf's  front  foot;  in  that  way  they 
can't  kick  you.  I  soon  caught  on  to  that 
and  I  seldom  ever  got  kicked  after  that. 
Mr.  Scarbro  seemed  to  take  a  liking  to  me, 
he  told  the  boys  the  last  day  we  branded 
that  I  was  the  best  hand  in  the  pen.  I 
thought  he  just  wanted  to  flatter  me  a 
little;  I  was  not  silly  enough  to  think  I 
was  the  best;  but  I  knew  I  was  just  about 
as  good.  I  made  up  my  mind  if  I  did  get 
kicked  it  would  soon  get  well,  though  some 
times  it  would  hurt  pretty  bad.  I  did  not 
say  much,  but  would  be  a  little  more  care¬ 
ful  next  time.  It  was  the  first  branding 
on  the  big  scale  I  had  ever  seen.  I  branded 
my  little  bunch  back  in  Ellis  county,  but 
we  roped  them  by  the  neck  and  tied  them 
to  the  fence  post,  then  put  another  rope  on 
their  hind  feet.  All  the  time  I  was  with 
these  men  I  was  planning,  might  say  build- 
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ing  air  castles.  I  made  up  my  mind  then 
and  there  some  day  I  would  have  a  ranch 
of  my  own.  I  would  watch  these  men 
work,  that  is  the  owners.  Hulum  and  Scar- 
bro  were  just  as  different  as  could  be.  1 
thought  Scarbro  much  the  best  cowman; 
he  was  just  a  little  on  the  rough  order,  but 
when  he  went  to  do  anything  he  went  at 
it  like  he  meant  to  do  it.  When  he  went  m 
the  herd  to  cut  cattle  and  found  one  he 
wanted,  he  was  not  long  in  letting  them 
know  he  was  after  them.  I  would  look 
and  admire  him  when  he  was  working  in  a 
herd.  He  was  not  reckless  and  many  times 
he  would  just  ride  his  horse  in  a  common 
walk.  If  the  cow  would  walk  out  that 
suited  him  all  right,  but  if  one  wanted  to 
be  unruly,  then  look  out  Mr.  Cow!  He 
rode  good  horses  and  seldom  ever  let  a  cow 
get  back  in  the  herd  on  him.  Mr.  Scarbro 
was  tall  and  sat  straight  as  an  Indian  in 
his  saddle  and  had  very  long  legs.  Some 
of  the  boys  told  him  no  wonder  a  horse 
could  not  throw  him  for  he  could  wrap 
his  legs  around  the  horse.  Now  the  other 
man  John  Hulum  was  just  the  opposite 
to  Scarbro.  Hulum  would  poke  around  in 
the  herd  and  if  they  did  not  walk  out  but 
started  running  he  sometimes  would  let 
that  one  go  and  hunt  one  that  was  easy  to 
cut.  While  if  it  had  been  old  Scarbro,  he 
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would  have  made  him  get  out  of  there. 
While  building  air  castles  about  my  future 
ranch,  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  cowman  like 
Hulum,  I  wanted  to  be  more  like  Scarbro. 

Brother  Gus  worked  very  much  like 
Scarbro;  both  were  very  determined  when 
they  got  after  a  cow.  The  cow  soon  learned 
she  had  to  go  where  they  wanted  her.  But 
neither  of  them  was  very  much  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  with  a  rope,  but  for  any  other  work 
they  were  hard  to  beat.  I  decided  if  I 
could  get  to  be  as  good  a  cow¬ 
man  as  Gus  or  Mr.  Scarbro,  I  could 
get  along  with  my  ranch  when  I  got 
one.  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  have  a  ranch.  I  did  not  just  want 
to  manage  a  ranch,  I  was  going  to  own 
one.  If  I  had  been  very  smart,  I  would 
have  remained  right  there.  Mr.  Scarbro 
told  Gus  that  his  brother  Rufe  would  make 
a  good  cow  hand  some  day.  He  said  if  he 
had  a  place,  he  would  put  me  to  work,  that 
I  was  not  afraid  of  a  horse,  that  I  had  the 
energy  and  that  I  did  not  go  poking  around 
like  John  Hulum. 

"He  is  the  best  hand  we  have  in  the 
branding  pen  right  now,”  Mr.  Scarbro  said, 
adding  that  I  had  all  the  qualities  to  make 
a  good  hand. 

Gus  told  me  all  this  after  we  had  left 
Scarbro's  ranch  while  on  the  way  to  Wad- 
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dell  s.  He  wanted  me  to  stay,  but  I  already 
had  a  little  bunch  of  cattle  in  Ellis  county. 
I  decided  I  would  look  at  Coleman  county 
as  I  went  back.  While  I  was  waiting  for 
Brother  Dave  to  come  in  I  was  with  Mr. 
Waddell  and  Gus  quite  a  bit.  Waddell 
asked  Gus  lots  of  questions  about  Hulum 
and  Scarbro  and  their  range,  as  he  knew 
C.  C.  Slaughter  started  out  in  cow  business 
with  just  a  small  bunch  and  had  gotten  to 
be  very  wealthy.  Slaughter  had  been  an  old 
trail  man,  bought  and  sold  steers.  George 
Waddell  was  in  the  same  business  and  drove 
from  the  coast  country  to  northern  markets. 
He  asked  what  kind  of  cowmen  Hulum 
and  Scarbro  were.  Gus  told  him  to  ask 
me,  and  I  said  that  Scarbro  was  the  best 
cowman.  He  thought  so  too.  Waddell 
laughed  and  said  that  if  they  came  down 
there  he  would  know  which  one  to  put  in 
the  herd,  which  was  all  a  joke. 

I  later  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  John 
Davidson  in  Coleman  County  who  I 
thought  was  another  ideal  cowman.  Being 
young  as  I  was,  I  would  watch  men  work 
about  the  roundups  and  it  looked  to  me 
that  John  Davidson  did  everything  just 
right  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place. 
He  was  manager  and  part  owner  of  OH 
Triangle  ranch.  This  ranch  was  located 
at  the  mouth  of  Concho  River.  He  also 
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was  made  general  roundup  boss  for  all  of 
that  district.  He  told  me  he  was  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Georgia  and  came  to  Texas  to 
be  a  cowboy.  He  made  a  good  one. 
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When  Dave  came  in  from  the  camp  and 
spent  the  night  with  us,  I  bade  them  good¬ 
bye  and  started  early  next  morning  for 
Buffalo  Gap.  First  night  I  spent  at  the 
Carter  and  Grounds  ranch,  which  was  forty 
miles  from  Waddells.  Next  night  I  spent 
in  Buffalo  Gap.  I  spent  the  next  night 
with  some  settlers  and  from  there  I  reach¬ 
ed  Coleman  City.  I  liked  that  country,  it 
was  somewhat  like  Ellis  County.  It  had 
lots  of  water  running  in  streams.  I  in¬ 
quired  at  the  hotel  about  the  country.  The 
manager,  Mr.  John  Good,  had  a  ranch  in 
Runnells  County  and  he  told  me  there  were 
many  small  ranches  up  on  Hords  Creek.  I 
decided  it  might  suit  me.  I  put  in  several 
days  on  Hords  Creek  and  the  people  were 
nice  to  me.  All  of  them  had  small  bunches 
of  cattle.  They  had  had  good  rains  that 
summer;  the  grass  was  fine,  and  cattle  were 
fat.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Brown 
County  and  thought  I  would  look  at  it 
as  I  went  through.  I  spent  the  first  night 
at  Brownwood,  after  leaving  Coleman  next 
day.  I  had  dinner  at  a  farm  house  with 
Mr.  Tipton.  I  asked  him  about  the  coun¬ 
try;  he  liked  it  very  much.  He  was  in  the 
weeds  and  wanted  a  man  to  help  him  clean 
his  crop.  I  asked  him  about  wages  he  paid. 
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Fifty  cents  a  day,  I  was  told.  As  my  pony 
was  getting  tired,  I  decided  to  work  a  few 
days  and  learn  more  about  the  country.  I 
worked  about  a  week.  Then  Mr.  Tipton 
found  me  another  job.  I  worked  for  the 
other  fellow  a  week  and  by  that  time  my 
pony  was  pretty  well  rested.  I  went  from 
there  to  Iredell.  I  had  folks  living  there, 
N.  B.  (Pole)  Ross.  I  spent  two  days  there, 
then  I  headed  for  Waxahachie  in  Ellis 
County. 

I  spent  one  night  with  a  farmer  named 
Simpson  in  Johnson  County.  He  was  just 
getting  ready  to  thresh  wheat  and  wanted 
some  help.  So  I  decided  my  horse  needed 
more  rest.  I  worked  for  him  ten  days.  He 
gave  me  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  They 
were  nice  people  and  he  wanted  me  to  stay 
longer.  They  invited  me  to  come  by  and 
see  them  if  I  ever  passed  that  way  again. 
I  had  told  them  I  had  a  little  bunch  of 
cattle  and  might  move  them  to  Coleman 
County.  I  did  not  like  Brown  County.  I 
think  I  was  two  days  going  from  Mr. 
Simpson’s  to  Brother  Jim’s.  I  found  them 
all  well.  I  had  been  gone  about  three 
months  and  Jim  said  my  yearlings  had  not 
done  so  well,  He  had  been  looking  after 
them  for  me  and  had  but  little  rain  while 
I  was  gone.  I  looked  around,  counted  my 
cattle  and  found  I  had  lost  some.  The 
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water  was  scarce  and  made  the  cattle  scat¬ 
ter.  I  made  a  trip  over  to  Kaufman 
County  when  I  heard  they  had  some  open 
country  there  on  Trinity  River.  I  did  not 
like  the  looks  of  it  for  cattle,  but  I  did  like 
the  country  for  a  farming  country.  I  found 
some  friends  that  had  moved  there  from 
Ellis  County  and  enjoyed  my  visit  with 
them  very  much.  When  I  got  back  to 
Brother  Jim’s,  he  had  commenced  to  pick 
cotton.  In  that  fall,  I  decided  to  move  with 
my  cattle.  I  had  made  a  trip  to  west  Texas. 
I  spent  some  time  in  Brown  and  Coleman 
Counties  and  other  parts  of  the  range 
country.  I  liked  Coleman  best  because  of 
its  having  good  grass  and  plenty  of  water 
and  protection. 

I  hired  a  boy  to  help  me  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber  we  rigged  up  a  pack  horse  and  started 
out.  I  had  seen  pack  horse  outfits  and  had 
learned  how  to  do  that;  but  that  was  about 
all  I  did  know  about  the  cow  business.  I 
soon  learned  there  was  another  side  to  it,  as 
well  as  a  funny  side.  One  warm  day  we 
were  watering  the  cattle  and  the  pack 
horse  lay  down  in  the  tank  of  water.  We 
had  never  seen  anything  like  that  and,  of 
course,  we  thought  our  grub  was  all  ruin¬ 
ed.  We  rushed  in  and  got  the  pony  out  and 
unpacked  and  spread  the  blankets  out  in 
the  sun.  We  thought  our  flour  would  be 
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ruined,  but  we  found  the  flour  was  just 
wet  next  to  the  sack.  I  learned  since  flour 
forms  a  paste  and  does  not  get  wet  on  the 
inside,  so  we  were  not  damaged  as  much 
as  we  thought  we  were.  I  think  we  were 
about  four  weeks  on  the  road.  We  got 
through  all  right  and  did  not  lose  any  cat¬ 
tle. 

Nothing  unusual  happened  on  the  way. 
We  heard  that  a  child  had  been  lost  in  Co¬ 
manche  County.  He  had  wandered  away 
from  home,  they  supposed,  into  the  woods. 
If  he  was  ever  found,  I  never  heard  of  it. 
We  got  on  the  prairie,  or  open  country, 
at  Santa  Anna  Mountain  in  Coleman  Coun¬ 
ty.  It  looked  much  better  than  the  timber 
country.  We  came  through  Brown  and  Co¬ 
manche  counties.  Near  Santa  Anna  Bill 
saw  his  first  prairie  dog.  I  located  ten  miles 
west  of  Coleman  City  on  Hord’s  Creek; 
we  found  a  vacant  log  house  and  camped 
there  for  the  winter.  The  country  was 
all  open  and  free.  There  were  a  good  many 
settlers  along  Hord’s  Creek  and  they  had 
begun  to  farm  some.  Settlers  from  the  east 
and  south  drove  cattle  in  by  the  thousands. 
Of  course,  it  over-stocked  the  country  and 
made  it  hard  on  everybody.  Lots  of  cattle 
died  that  winter.  I  worked  the  country  the 
next  spring  and  gathered  what  I  could  and 
sold  them.  I  made  arrangements  with  a 
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friend  to  gather  the  remainder  and  sell  them 
for  me.  Cattle  prices  had  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  and  that  helped  me  out.  Still  it 
was  a  losing  game  for  me.  I  decided  to  go 
back  to  Ellis  County.  I  took  what  money 
I  had  and  went  in  with  Brother  Jim.  We 
bought  a  two  hundred  acre  farm.  We 
figured  that  we  could  make  eight  or  nine 
cents  per  pound  raising  cotton.  Things 
looked  pretty  good  for  a  while.  We  raised 
good  crops,  but  prices  began  to  drop.  Cot¬ 
ton  dropped  as  low  as  five  cents  per  pound. 
We  found  we  could  not  make  any  money 
at  that,  so  we  sold  the  farm  at  a  small 
profit  and  I  went  west  again. 

I  went  to  work  for  C.  C.  Slaughter  on 
the  Long  S  ranch  in  Mitchell  and  Howard 
Counties.  Brother  Gus  at  that  time  owned 
one  sixth  interest  in  that  ranch  and  was 
manager.  They  were  then  moving  their 
headquarters  from  the  mouth  of  Bull  Creek 
on  the  Colorado  River  to  a  spring  called 
German  Springs  which  was  near  Gunsite 
Mountain  in  Howard  County,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Big  Springs.  It  was  a  better  place 
and  was  more  convenient  to  the  railroad 
and  post  office.  The  old  headquarters 
were  thirty-five  miles  from  Colorado  City. 
The  moving  was  an  easy  job;  all  we  had 
was  the  cooking  outfit,  a  few  rolls  of  bed¬ 
ding  and  a  few  head  of  horses.  We  camp- 
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ed  on  the  outside  of  the  range  and  turned 
the  cattle  back  into  the  range.  I  thought  it 
funny  for  two  of  us  to  move  for  a  ranch 
that  had  forty  thousand  cattle.  Of  course 
the  cattle  were  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  because  that  was  before  the  day  of 

fences.  My  first  job  was  to  put  a  fence 

around  two  sections  of  land  for  a  horse 

pasture.  We  moved  into  an  old  dugout 
ten  by  twelve  feet.  Gus  was  gone  most  of 
the  time,  but  he  would  drop  in  and  spend 
a  day  or  two  then  be  gone  again.  I  really 
did  get  lonesome.  He  told  me  it  would  not 
be  long  until  I  would  have  lots  of  com¬ 
pany.  Sure  enough,  as  the  cowboys  began 
to  break  winter  camps,  they  came  riding  in 
and  it  was  anything  but  lonesome  then. 

Sometimes  there  were  twenty  cowboys 
there.  Later  on  Henry  Mason  brought  his 
outfit  in  from  Sulphur  Springs  and  brought 
a  cook.  Soon  Gus  came  in.  Gus  asked  me 
how  I  was  getting  along.  I  told  him  we 
were  a  little  crowded.  He  laughed  and  said 
while  the  boys  were  there  we  would  build 
a  house. 

We  had  talked  about  building  a  house 
for  the  ranch  for  sometime.  We  soon  had 
the  lumber  on  the  ground  and  a  carpenter 
to  build  the  house.  The  house  was  a  long 
box  house  with  a  wide  hall  in  the  middle 
and  a  gallery  full  length  of  the  house.  It 
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had  a  loft,  or  attic,  and  we  felt  that 
we  had  quite  a  fine  house.  I  felt  we  would 
get  away  from  the  snakes,  for  there  was 
more  rattlers  in  that  country  than  I  ever 
saw  before.  There  was  a  creek  they  called 
Rattle  Snake  Creek.  German  Spring  was  a 
tributary  to  Rattle  Snake  Creek  which  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  right  name.  I  suppose  buf¬ 
falo  hunters  or  perhaps  the  soldiers  or 
rangers  saw  so  many  snakes  that  they  just 
named  the  creek  after  them.  It  was  said 
that  the  creeks  and  moutnains  took  their 
names  from  incidents  that  happened.  There 
was  Wolf  Branch,  Skunk  Bend,  Bullhol- 
low,  Sand  Creek  and  Gunsight  Mountain 
which  looked  like  a  gun  sight  and  barrel 
from  a  distance. 

When  we  first  built  this  pasture  fence, 
I  gathered  saddle  horses  and  put  them  in 
there  for  spring  work.  After  we  put  about 
one  hundred  in  one  night  we  had  a  hail 
storm.  The  horses  stampeded  and  ran  into 
the  fence,  broke  the  wires;  but  strange  to 
say  it  did  not  hurt  any  of  them  much.  The 
reason  was,  they  ran  straight  against  the 
fence  and,  of  course,  they  broke  the  wires 
and  went  over.  I  could  trail  them  well 
enough  by  their  tracks  as  the  ground  was 
wet.  Some  of  them  were  cut  on  their 
breast  and  front  legs;  none  seriously  hurt. 
I  got  a  lot  of  empty  cans  and  tied  to  the 
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wire  fence,  whether  that  did  any  good  or 
not,  I  don’t  know.  The  horses,  however, 
did  not  run  into  the  fence  anymore.  Screw 
worms  were  bad  then  and  I  had  quite  a 
job  doctoring  some  of  the  horses.  Some 
of  them  were  young  and  had  never  been 
handled  very  much,  but  we  soon  got  them 
ready  for  the  spring  round-up.  Each  man 
would  have  to  doctor  his  own  mount. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  roundup  start  be¬ 
cause  I  was  tired  of  staying  at  headquarters. 
Anything  for  a  change  was  agreeable  to  me. 
Branding  calves  was  hard  work  in  those 
days.  We  often  had  no  pens.  They  roped 
calves  around  their  necks  and  dragged 
them,  bawling,  pitching  and  fighting  up 
near  the  fire  to  brand.  Some  of  them  were 
almost  a  year  old.  A  cowboy  would  go 
down  the  line  to  meet  one  of  these  big 
rascals  and  the  calf  would  look  almost  as 
big  as  a  cow.  We  would  usually  take  hold 
of  the  rope  with  the  left  hand  and  hold  the 
rope  until  we  got  to  the  calf’s  neck.  Then 
grab  him  in  the  flank,  put  our  knee  against 
his  body  just  behind  his  front  legs,  lift 
him  off  the  ground  and  give  him  a  sudden 
jerk,  or  flip.  Grab  his  top  front  leg  and 
then  we  had  him.  That  was  not  as  easily 
done  as  it  is  to  tell  about  it.  Sometimes 
we  would  aim  to  get  him  down,  but  our 
plans  would  not  work  out  just  as  we 
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planned  it.  Sometimes  these  big  calves 
would  not  stand  for  that  Kind  of  a  game 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  you  coming  down 
the  line  toward  him  he  would  make  a  run 
at  you  for  a  fight.  He  may  run  right  into 
you,  may  hit  you  in  the  breast  or  face, 
then  you  have  to  fight  it  out  with  him  the 
best  you  can.  Sometimes  you  can  grab  him 
by  one  ear  with  one  hand  and  by  the  nose 
with  the  other.  Twist  his  head  and  keep 
twisting  until  it  cuts  his  breath  off.  This 
is  called  “bulldogging.”  When  his  breath 
is  cut  off  he  will  fall.  Not  every  time 
could  you  get  this  hold  on  him.  Sometimes 
when  he  was  jumping  and  fighting  you 
could  get  his  front  leg  and  throw  him.  At 
times,  all  this  would  fail,  then  we  would 
get  a  rope  and  rope  him  by  his  hind  feet. 
Of  course,  the  other  roper  already  had  his 
rope  around  his  neck  and  the  two  would 
string  him  out.  If  some  cowboy  read  this 
he  would  say  everybody  knew  how  to 
brand  calves.  But  they  didn’t  until  they 
learned.  After  the  spring  and  early  brand¬ 
ing  was  over  they  put  most  of  the  boys  in 
line  camps.  They  gave  each  camp  some 
saddle  horses  to  care  for,  also  instructions  to 
brand  up  the  big  calves,  doctor  the  calves 
for  screw  worms  and  look  after  the  cattle 
in  general. 

Charlie  Coe  and  myself  went  to  Sulphur 
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Springs,  a  Catholic  settlement  on  Sulphur 
Draw  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Stanton, 
Martin  County.  We  went  over  there  quite 
often  to  see  if  any  of  our  cattle  were  there. 
The  people  treated  us  nice  and  invited  us 
back.  They  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  get¬ 
ting  water  for  us  when  we  needed  it. 
Charlie  wanted  to  see  the  priest,  as  he  had 
seen  him  before  and  talked  so  much  about 
it.  I  wanted  to  see  one.  He  said  they  wore 
their  shirt  collar  buttoned  behind  and  al¬ 
ways  wore  a  long  tail  frock  coat.  Next  time 
we  went  to  Stanton  we  went  on  a  Sunday 
and  I  saw  a  priest  for  the  first  time  at  a 
well.  We  did  not  attempt  to  go  to  church 
because  we  were  not  dressed  to  go.  I  think 
they  only  had  one  well  at  that  time,  for 
they  had  been  there  only  a  short  time.  Char¬ 
lie  said  we  better  watch  them,  they  might 
be  killing  our  beef;  but  we  did  not  find 
any  evidence  of  it.  We  spent  about  two 
months  at  Sulphur,  as  we  called  it. 

We  had  a  very  small  box  house,  and  it 
would  really  get  warm  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  One  day  a 
buffalo  hunter  came  and  camped  with  us. 
His  name  was  George  Bell.  I  had  not  seen 
any  buffalo  yet;  he  asked  me  to  go  out  to 
his  camp  and  we  might  find  some.  1  went 
and  spent  two  days,  but  we  did  not  see  any 
buffalo.  He  said  there  were  some  in  the 
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country  that  the  surface  water  on  the  plains 
was  drying  up  and  they  would  have  to  come 
in  to  get  water.  If  we  would  watch  the 
spring  close  we  would  get  to  see  them.  As 
I  had  never  seen  one,  I  was  anxious  to 
kill  one.  Charlie  had  killed  some  before 
that,  but  he  was  just  as  anxious  as  I  was. 
We  picked  out  some  of  the  best  horses  and 
did  not  ride  them  much  but  kept  them 
handy  to  use  to  kill  buffalo.  Charlie  said 
we  should  look  for  hair  on  bushes  for  they 
would  be  apt  to  leave  their  sign.  One 
morning  we  saw  some  hair  and  lots  of 
tracks  though  we  could  not  tell  much 
about  their  tracks,  as  they  were  so  much 
like  cattle  tracks.  Anyway,  we  got  our  best 
horses  and  had  them  saddled.  While  we 
were  cooking  dinner  six  buffalo  came  down 
the  trail  and  passed  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  house.  We  waited  until  they 
got  to  the  water,  which  was  some  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  then  we  slipped  along 
through  the  bushes  and  got  our  horses.  As 
we  neared  the  creek  the  bushes  were  larger 
and  tall  enough  to  hide  one  from  view.  I 
went  down  on  one  side  of  the  creek  and 
Charlie  on  the  other  side.  I  selected  one 
nearest  to  me  and  kept  a  tree  between  the 
buffalo  and  myself  until  I  was  near  enough 
to  shoot.  I  had  been  told  to  never  dismount, 
so  I  sat  in  my  saddle  and  shot  him  behind 
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the  shoulder.  Instead  of  him  falling,  as  I 
planned,  he  whirled  almost  like  he  was  on 
a  pivot.  When  he  got  from  behind  that 
tree  he  was  in  plain  view  of  me  and  here 
he  came  towards  me.  My  horse  wheeled, 
and  away  we  went  through  the  brush.  I 
think  my  horse  was  scared  even  worse  than 
I.  I  circled  around  and  got  my  horse  under 
control  again.  The  buffalo  was  still  on 
his  feet  but  he  had  advanced  only  a  short 
distance  toward  us  and  stopped.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  get  that  horse  near  the 
buffalo.  As  I  got  nearer  I  could  tell  he  was 
badly  wounded.  I  got  straight  in  front  of 
him,  shot  him  in  the  head  and  killed  him. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  I  looked 
around  and  Charlie  had  killed  two.  He  said 
he  killed  the  first  one  in  his  tracks,  and  shot 
the  second  one  as  he  ran  off.  Well,  we  had 
no  reason  for  killing  the  poor  buffalo,  only 
just  to  say  we  killed  a  buffalo.  I  felt  kind 
of  ashamed  of  it. 

A  few  weeks  after  we  killed  these,  I 
was  riding  out  and  saw  a  buffalo  calf  fol¬ 
lowing  some  cattle.  I  thought  now  was  my 
time  to  catch  a  buffalo  calf.  I  had  heard 
cowboys  tell  their  big  stories  about  marking 
buffalo  calves,  so  I  got  my  rope  and  made  a 
run  at  him;  caught  him  first  throw.  I 
have  thought  about  it,  often  since,  how 
pretty  the  rope  went  over  his  head.  It's  a 
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wonder  I  did  not  get  excited  and  miss  him. 
Getting  the  rope  on  him  was  easy  compared 
to  getting  it  off.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
getting  up  against  such  a  mess.  He  must 
have  been  one  year  old  or  more,  but  I  did 
not  think  of  that  before  I  caught  him. 

I  soon  saw  I  was  in  for  it;  I  would  make 
a  run  on  the  rope  and  jerk  him  down.  He 
would  roll  over  and  land  on  his  feet  and 
come  at  my  horse  for  a  fight.  Then  I 
noticed  he  had  horns  long  enough  to  hurt 
a  horse  and  from  then  on  I  kept  busy  keep¬ 
ing  my  horse  clear.  I  would  jerk  the  calf 
down  and  drag  him  further  each  time.  I 
noticed  after  a  while  he  did  not  get  up  so 
quick.  I  decided  I  had  him  about  conquer¬ 
ed  and  decided  to  make  a  big  run  and 
finish  him.  I  must  have  run  a  hundred 
yards,  just  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  drag 
him.  Before  I  stopped  running  I  threw 
my  bridle  reins  over  my  horse's  head  so  if 
he  attempted  to  run  off  my  horse  would 
stop  by  stepping  on  the  bridle  reins.  I  was 
off  my  horse  almost  before  he  stopped  run¬ 
ning.  I  aimed  to  get  to  the  buffalo  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  up,  but  to  my  surprise 
he  was  on  his  feet  and  ready  for  a  fight  be¬ 
fore  I  could  get  to  him.  He  must  have  met 
me  half  way  down  the  thirty  foot  rope.  I 
had  to  be  careful  and  not  get  tangled  in  the 
rope  for  I  could  see  the  danger. 
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I  tried  every  hold  I  had  practiced  on 
other  calves,  but  it  looked  to  me  as  if  they 
might  all  fail.  1  grabbed  his  front  foot  and 
raised  his  front  parts  clear  off  the  ground 
and,  of  course,  he  fell  on  his  side.  I  lost 
no  time  getting  down  on  him,  for  I  thought 
when  I  got  him  down  I  could  sit  on  him 
and  rest  just  as  I  had  done  many  times  with 
domestic  calves.  There  was  another  sur¬ 
prise  coming,  for  that  buffalo  never  did 
quit  kicking,  but  I  could  hold  him  easier 
than  when  I  was  wrestling  with  him  on  his 
feet.  He  just  kicked  me  all  over.  I  was  sore 
for  a  week  afterwards.  I  wondered  what 
to  do  now;  I’d  been  so  smart  and  got  into 
this  buffalo  trouble.  I  had  already  given 
up  marking  him,  and  that  was  what  I 
caught  him  for.  I  knew  he  would  fight  if 
I  turned  him  loose.  I  thought  I  could  kill 
him  and  end  it  all,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
do  that  for  I  had  already  done  enough  to 
him  by  putting  sand  in  his  eyes.  I  got  my 
rope  off  and  turned  his  head  away  from 
my  horse.  I  figured  I  could  beat  him  to  my 
horse,  but  when  I  got  to  my  horse  he  was 
there  fighting  again.  After  a  little  trouble 
to  mount,  I  ran  off  and  left  him. 

Then  and  there  I  promised  myself  to 
never  rope  another  buffalo  as  big  as  that 
one.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  saying,  “that 
fools  are  not  all  dead  yet.”  I  learned  a  les- 
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son,  and  I  guess  the  experience  was  worth 
the  trouble.  So  that  ended  my  buffalo 
troubles  at  Sulphur. 

My  next  fun  was  with  wild  horses  and 
there  were  great  number  of  them  at  that 
time.  On  my  ride  one  day,  I  saw  a  bunch 
of  stock  at  a  distance.  I  headed  my  horse 
towards  them  thinking  it  might  be  some 
of  our  cattle,  but  when  I  got  near  them  I 
could  see  it  was  mustangs,  or  wild  horses. 
I  decided  to  rope  a  colt  and  mark  him.  As 
they  ran  away  from  the  water  I  noticed  a 
very  beautiful  mare  and  a  rather  small  colt. 
This  time  I  was  careful  to  size  things  up, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  more  ex¬ 
periences  like  I  had  had  with  the  buffalo. 
I  roped  this  colt;  I  supposed  it  was  about 
three  months  old,  and  the  mother  quit  the 
herd,  bunch  of  horses,  and  came  right  back 
to  protect  her  colt.  I  had  heard  bufalo 
hunters  tell  about  creasing  horses,  that  is, 
they  would  shoot  them  through  the  top  of 
their  shoulders.  They  said  they  would  fall 
and  you  could  tie  them  down  before  they 
could  get  up.  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had 
heard.  I  grabbed  my  Wincester,  which  I 
always  carried,  and  dismounted.  I  shot  the 
mare  in  the  top  of  her  shoulder,  she  fell 
and  I  supposed  she  lay  there  some  five 
minutes.  I  did  not  have  any  intention  of 
tying  her  for  I  had  had  too  much  trouble 
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with  that  buffalo.  I  began  to  fear  I  had 
killed  the  mare,  but  after  a  while  I  saw 
her  begin  to  kick  and  finally  get  up  and 
run  off.  I  felt  relieved,  it  had  proved  that 
the  hunter  had  told  the  truth  about  creas¬ 
ing  a  horse,  but  I  left  off  the  tying.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  throw  the  colt  and  mark  it  for 
that  was  what  I  intended  to  do. 

Well,  that  just  about  winds  up  my  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  Sulphur,  except  about 
branding  the  big  calves.  That  did  not  seem 
so  exciting.  We  rode  separately  because  of 
the  big  country.  We  only  rode  together  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  going  to  the 
Catholic  settlement.  I  supposed  we  thought 
if  the  priest  was  not  nice  we  would  both 
tackle  him.  We  both  laughed  about  it 
afterwards. 
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About  the  first  of  September  that  year, 
we  moved  back  to  headquarters  at  German 
Springs  and  began  to  get  ready  for  the  fall 
roundups.  That  is  always  an  interesting 
time,  the  horses  that  had  been  scattered  out 
at  the  different  camps  for  the  last  two 
months,  had  rested  and  fattened  up.  Some 
of  them  young,  and  might  say,  half-broken 
would  give  the  boys  some  fun  for  the  first 
few  weeks.  Especially,  if  we  had  some  green 
boys  that  had  not  ridden  much,  as  some 
of  them  would  get  pitched  off.  At  Ger¬ 
man  Springs  we  had  a  horse  pasture.  Some¬ 
times  there  would  be  several  horses  loose 
with  saddle  on  and  no  rider.  Then  we 
would  round-up  the  entire  bunch  of  horses 
to  catch  the  one  that  had  pitched  off  the 
boys.  We  had  lots  of  fun  for  they  seldom 
got  hurt;  but  once  in  a  great  while  one 
would  get  a  broken  collar  bone,  sometimes 
an  arm  would  be  broken,  but  nothing  very 
serious.  This  work  that  year  lasted  until 
about  the  middle  of  October. 

Then  I  went  to  the  head  of  Tobacco 
Creek  about  forty  miles  northwest  from  the 
German  Spring  headquarters.  John  Hollo¬ 
way  was  my  partner  at  this  camp.  Hollo¬ 
way  was  married  but  had  no  children.  We 
had  a  very  good  small  house  to  live  in  and 
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Mrs.  Holloway  was  a  good  cook.  We  had 
milk  and  butter,  and  I  remember  we  found 
some  late  plums.  John  and  I  gathered  them 
and  his  wife  made  a  lot  of  jelly.  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
loway  milked  the  cow  and  fed  her  slop. 
She  would  not  let  us  throw  away  any 
scraps  of  bread  for  she  saved  it  all  for  the 
cow.  We  had  plenty  to  eat  and  lots  of  rid¬ 
ing  to  do  for  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
plains  and  we  had  as  long  rides  to  make 
as  Charlie  Coe  and  I  had  from  Sulphur.  I 
liked  the  new  camp  better  than  Sulphur 
for  we  had  a  lady  to  cook  and  keep  house 
for  us.  Of  course,  we  did  quite  a  bit  of  the 
work  and  often  cooked  breakfast  for  her, 
for  she  was  in  poor  health.  I  was  glad  to 
do  that,  for  we  had  had  to  do  all  the  cook¬ 
ing  at  Sulphur.  The  outfit  came  up  to  start 
work  to  gather  a  herd  of  beef  cattle.  Henry 
Mason  was  in  charge  of  this  outfit.  He 
had  about  ten  of  Slaughter's  men  and  six 
or  eight  men  from  other  neighboring 
ranches;  near  twenty  men  in  all.  They 
came  early  in  the  evening  aiming  to  round¬ 
up  Tobacco  Creek  next  morning;  but  late 
in  the  evening  there  came  up  a  north  wind 
and  rain  and  we  made  room  for  as  many  as 
we  could  in  the  two  room  house.  Mrs. 
Holloway  had  been  sick  several  days;  we 
did  not  think  she  was  so  seriously  sick,  but 
about  twelve  o'clock  she  died.  Of  course, 
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John  was  heart-broken,  and  as  all  the  rest 
of  us  were  young  men  and  boys  we  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  Henry  Mason  and  I  went 
to  headquarters  and  got  a  light  hack  and 
went  on  to  Big  Springs,  sixty  miles,  and 
ordered  a  coffin  and  the  grave  to  be  dug. 
We  got  back  to  Tobacco  Creek  camp  the 
next  day  and  had  not  had  any  sleep.  Henry 
and  I  started  for  the  coffin,  while  two  other 
boys  went  to  Uncle  Willis  Holloway's 
about  twenty  miles  away  where  Gail  now 
stands,  to  get  some  ladies  to  take  charge  of 
the  body.  They  started  at  once  to  Big 
Spring  with  the  corpse.  It  was  sad  that  she 
had  to  die  that  far  out  from  civilization. 

My  brother  Gus  had  told  me  that  he 
wanted  John  Holloway  and  me  to  stay  at 
this  Tobacco  Creek  camp  that  winter.  I 
was  wondering  what  effect  this  would  have 
on  John.  He  said  he  thought  he  could  get 
his  mother  to  come  and  keep  house  for  us. 
I  went  with  Mason’s  outfit  to  help  gather 
the  beef  herd.  I  got  back  to  camp  in  De¬ 
cember.  John  and  his  mother  were  there  and 
seemed  glad  that  I  had  come.  His  mother 
was  a  fine  old  lady  and  she  sympathized 
very  much  with  John  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  She  was  a  good  housekeeper  and  al¬ 
ways  wanting  to  do  something  for  us. 
Every  few  days  we  would  brand  some  big 
calves  and,  of  course,  we  would  get  skin- 
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ned  up  some.  Any  little  scratch  on  our 
hands  she  would  doctor  up  for  us.  John 
and  I  called  her  the  Doctor,  but  we  noticed 
we  were  glad  to  have  her  there  during  the 
winter. 

John  and  I  had  some  experience  with 
buffalo.  Several  bunches  came  in  for  water 
and  we  killed  quite  a  few,  but  this  time 
we  saved  the  hides  and  best  part  of  the 
meat.  It  did  not  seem  so  cruel  as  it  did  when 
Charlie  Coe  and  I  killed  them  just  for  fun. 
We  killed  some  that  were  pretty  fat,  but 
most  of  the  old  ones  were  poor.  Of  course 
we  did  not  eat  the  poor  ones.  I  remember  we 
got  after  one  bunch  late  one  evening  and 
killed  four.  We  just  let  them  lay  where 
they  fell  and  kept  after  the  bunch  trying 
to  kill  some  more,  We  must  have  gone  ten 
miles  when  it  began  to  get  dark.  We  stop¬ 
ped  and  got  off  our  horses,  took  the  sad¬ 
dles  off  and  let  the  horses  cool  and  rest 

half  an  hour.  By  that  time  it  was  dark 
and  there  was  no  road.  It  was  cloudy,  mist¬ 
ing  rain  and  not  a  star  to  be  seen.  We 

had  stopped  on  Sulphur  Draw,  but  before 
we  left  the  Draw  we  got  our  bearings.  It 
was  the  only  guide  we  had,  so  we  started 
off  as  near  opposite  the  Draw  as  we  could 
tell.  We  traveled  a  long  time  until  we 
thought  we  must  be  near  the  breaks  of 
Tobacco  Creek,  for  we  were  on  the  plains. 
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We  stopped  and  planned  what  we  might 
do. 

John  said  his  mother  would  be  uneasy 
about  us.  We  knew  if  the  horses  took  us 
to  their  range  we  could  recognize  the  range 
by  the  trails  at  the  foot  of  the  round  moun¬ 
tain  or  hill.  We  did  not  want  to  be  out  all 
night,  so  we  decided  to  let  the  horses  have 
loose  rein  and  go  where  they  would  think¬ 
ing  they  would  go  to  their  range  which  was 
three  or  five  miles  north  our  camp.  By 
this  time  it  was  raining  hard  and  when  we 
could  tell  we  were  in  the  valley,  we  dis¬ 
mounted  and  looked  and  waited  for  it  to 
clear  up  so  we  could  skylight  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  rain  stopped  after  a  while  and 
as  walked  along  we  could  see  the  moun¬ 
tain.  We  knew  if  we  were  right  there 
should  be  a  small  creek  about  a  quarter  mile 
south  of  this  mountain.  We  soon  found  the 
creek,  as  we  had  hoped,  and  we  were  glad 
for  this  was  the  first  time  that  we  knew 
where  we  were. 

We  had  one  more  problem  to  solve;  there 
was  a  dim  road  half  mile  south  of  the  creek 
leading  to  the  camp.  We  walked  and 
led  our  bourses  until  we  found  it,  then  two 
miles  to  camp.  When  we  were  near  the 
house  we  saw  the  light  Mrs.  Holloway  had 
sitting  by  the  window  so  we  could  see  it. 
To  our  surprise  it  was  only  one  o'clock 
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when  we  thought  it  must  almost  be  day¬ 
light,  but  distance  always  seems  longer  at 
night.  Next  morning  we  took  the  wagon 
and  gathered  up  the  hides  and  meat.  We 
found  four  buffalo,  we  shot  others,  but 
failed  to  kill  them.  We  did  not  start  out 
late  in  the  evening  after  buffalo  any  more. 

We  went  on  several  trips  on  the  plains 
to  see  if  there  were  any  cattle.  We  had  a 
pack  horse  and  camp  outfit  so  we  could 
stay  as  long  as  we  wanted.  We  usually  spent 
one  night.  I  remember  on  one  trip  we  went 
to  Ward's  Wells  and  found  very  little 
water,  but  we  had  enough  to  camp  on.  We 
went  one  route  and  came  back  a  different 
one.  We  killed  a  young  antelope  late  one 
evening  and  that  night  we  had  a  feast  on 
broiled  antelope.  The  greatest  trouble  we 
had  was  to  find  wood  to  burn.  We  found 
very  small  Mesquite  bushes.  We  did  not 
sit  up  very  late  that  night  as  we  had  a 
long  ride  next  day  that  took  us  down 
near  where  Midland  now  is  located.  Then 
we  came  back  to  Tobacco  Creek,  where  we 
rested  up  next  day.  After  that  we  were 
kept  pretty  busy  branding  big  calves.  Some 
of  them  almost  ready  to  wean.  I  remember 
getting  my  foot  hurt  one  very  warm  even¬ 
ing.  We  would  rope  four  calves  and  tie 
them  down.  We  called  that  hog  tying  by 
tying  all  four  feet  together,  and  when  we 
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got  two  calves  tied,  we  would  make  a  fire 
and  mark  and  brand  them.  Each  of  us 
would  catch  and  tie  two  more.  Their  heads 
were  loose  and  as  I  walked  up  to  brand  one, 
I  intended  to  put  my  foot  on  his  head  to 
hold  him  still  while  I  branded  him.  The 
calf  jerked  his  head  up  and  being  unbal¬ 
anced,  my  foot  fell  to  the  ground  and  be- 
for  I  could  jerk  it  up  again  the  calf’s  head 
came  down  full  force.  His  horns  were  two 
inches  long,  and  went  down  through  my 
boot  and  stocking  between  the  roots  of 
two  toes.  That  ended  that  evening’s  brand¬ 
ing.  f  was  laid  up  for  a  few  days,  but 
Mother  Holloway  soon  had  me  doctored 
up  again. 

We  would  find  calves  at  the  watering 
places  and  would  work  the  different  water¬ 
ing  places  till  we  got  all,  then  move  on  to 
the  next  place.  The  later  part  of  March 
in  that  year,  1883,  we  began  to  get  ready 
for  spring  work.  The  Slaughter  ranch 
was  planning  to  move  a  big  lot  of  steers 
to  the  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma) 
on  Comanche  and  Arapaho  Reservation. 
Slaughter,  Hunt  and  Evans  leased  a  lot  of 
that,  country  and  stocked  it  with  steers. 
Slaughter  put  four  herds  there,  about  ten 
thousand  head.  About  April  first,  we 
broke  camp  at  Tobacco  Creek  and  John 
and  I  went  with  the  roundup  outfit.  Henry 
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Mason  was  wagon  boss  and  he  was  a  good 
one.  Mrs.  Holloway,  went  down  to  head¬ 
quarters  at  German  Spring.  I  felt  kind  of 
sad  about  breaking  that  camp,  for  we  had 
such  a  pleasant  time  all  winter,  although 
there  had  been  lots  of  work.  Brother  Gus 
asked  how  would  it  do  to  get  Mrs.  Hollo¬ 
way  to  keep  house  and  cook  for  head¬ 
quarters.  I  told  him  that  she  would  be 
all  right.  She  would  save  more  stuff  for 
that  ranch  than  anybody  on  it. 

We  made  first  roundup  at  Tobacco 
Creek;  gathered  about  six  hundred  first 
day.  There  came  up  a  cold  rain  that  night 
and  many  of  the  steers,  yearlings  and  some 
not  weaned,  ran  half  of  the  night.  One 
thing  that  was  in  our  favor,  we  liad  the 
moon  while  it  was  cloudy,  but  we  could  see 
the  cttle  well.  Next  day  we  gathered  about 
the  same  number,  they  were  not  so  bad  the 
second  night.  We  boys  said  the  reason  was, 
we  ran  them  to  death  the  first  night.  Any-  ? 
way,  they  seemed  to  sleep  pretty  well  the 
second  night.  It  usually  takes  one  or  two 
nights  to  break  a  herd  into  being  herded. 
About  the  fifth  day  we  decided  we  had 
2500.  Mr.  Slaughter  and  Gus  O’Keefe 
came  to  the  outfit  and  camped  with  us. 
They  wanted  to  shape  the  herd  and  start 
us  on  the  trail  for  the  Indian  territory. 
Next  day  we  counted  and  had  2700.  I 
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went  with  the  first  herd.  Rube  Hulbert  was 
trail  boss.  John  Holloway  went  with  one 
herd  and  Wash  Wolf  was  his  boss. 

Our  herd  started  from  near  Snyder,  Scur¬ 
ry  County.  We  went  by  the  Double 
Mountains;  2700  was  the  biggest  herd  I 
had  ever  been  on  the  trail  with  and  they 
kept  us  busy.  We  had  cold  rains  and  the 
herd  stampeded  several  times.  Sometimes 
it  would  take  all  day  to  gather  what  we 
had  lost  the  night  before.  For  several  nights 
in  succession  they  ran.  On  Duck  Creek 
there  was  lots  of  dead  wood.  Our  boss  de¬ 
cided  to  try  a  new  scheme.  We  gathered  a 
lot  of  wood,  had  some  great  big  logs  that 
took  five  boys  on  horses  to  drag  them  up 
to  the  fire.  As  it  began  to  get  dark  we 
rounded  the  cattle  up  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  this  big  fire,  and  kept  that  fire 
burning  all  night.  They  did  not  get  up  off 
the  bed  ground  all  night.  So  we  all  got  a 
very  good  night’s  sleep.  First  we  had  for 
several  nights.  After  that  we  got  along 
very  well  although  we  had  lost  some  cat¬ 
tle.  Our  boss  left  one  man  with  the  Ma¬ 
tador  outfit  to  gather  what  we  had  lost,  as 
they  went  to  work  in  a  few  days  after  we 
passed  through  their  range. 

We  went  down  Peas  River  quite  a  way, 
went  within  few  miles  of  Vernon,  Texas. 
I  left  the  herd  and  went  to  Vernon  to  get 
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some  medicine.  My  horse  had  fallen  with 
me  before  we  left  the  ranch  and  hurt  my 
ankle  and  Vernon  was  the  first  place  I 
could  get  medicine.  Vernon  was  a  very  small 
place  then,  in  1883.  Had  a  drug  store  and 
I  suppose  a  dozen  other  business  houses. 
We  crossed  Red  River  at  Doan's  Store  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above  Vernon. 
Then  we  were  in  Indian  Territory  where 
I  saw  my  first  Comanche  Indians;  but  from 
then  on  we  saw  them  plenty,  for  they  came 
to  our  wagon  every  day.  They  were  a 
hungry  bunch.  We  stayed  near  Doan’s 
Store  three  days  as  we  were  ahead  of  time. 
The  grass  was  fine  from  there  on.  When 
we  got  to  our  destination,  sixty  miles  west 
of  Fort  Reno,  we  were  out  of  provisions 
and  had  to  send  the  cook  to  Ft.  Reno  to 
get  something  to  eat.  He  had  to  cross  the 
Canadian  River  and  it  was  up,  and  poor 
old  McIntosh,  who  was  our  cook,  had  to 
wait  for  the  river  to  go  down.  Mac  said 
his  mother  was  a  Choctaw  Indian  and  his 
father  a  white  man.  Anyway,  he  was  half 
white.  He  was  a  good  wagon  cook,  and  he 
could  stop  his  team  at  noon  and  cook  din¬ 
ner  for  twelve  men  as  quick  as  any  cook  I 
ever  saw.  Rube  Hulbert,  the  boss,  used  to 
tell  me  to  take  Mac  and  go  on  ahead  of  the 
herd  far  enough  to  camp  and  get  dinner 
ready  by  the  time  the  herd  would  get  there. 
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At  first,  I  would  take  him  too  far  and  his 
dinner  would  get  cold  before  the  herd  got 
there.  I  soon  learned  that  it  did  not  take 
old  Mac  long  to  get  dinner,  so  I  did  not 
get  very  far  ahead.  I  told  Rube  old  Mac 
did  not  need  a  guide.  Just  tell  him  to  camp 
at  front  end  of  the  herd  and  by  the  time 
the  drags  got  there  Mac  would  be  ready  to 
hollar  chuck.  He  was  a  good  Indian.  I 
never  saw  him  after  he  left  the  herd  to  go 
to  Reno  to  get  us  something  to  eat. 

When  he  left  we  had  flour,  coffee  and 
some  syrup.  Mac  said  he  could  go  in  two 
days  and  come  back  in  three  days.  I  was  to 
stay  with  Rube  until  he  got  the  herd  di¬ 
vided,  then  I  was  to  come  back  to  Texas. 
We  had  one  year  olds  and  two  and  three 
year  olds  which  we  had  to  put  in  three 
herds.  That  was  to  put  each  age  in  a  herd 
to  themselves.  It  took  lots  of  hard  work, 
these  cattle  had  to  be  put  in  different  pas¬ 
tures.  We  had  three  herds  to  hold  at 
night.  The  bad  part  of  it  was,  we  did  not 
have  anything  to  eat.  Oh,  I  did  get  hun¬ 
gry,  but  when  we  got  time  to  butcher,  we 
killed  one  of  the  smallest  yearlings.  He  was 
so  poor  we  could  hardly  eat  it,  but  that  was 
better  than  nothing.  I  used  to  wish  for 
old  Mac  when  we  would  start  to  camp  to 
get  dinner.  We  just  made  the  best  of  it. 
We  would  cook  that  poor  beef  and  put 
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lots  of  salt  in  it  and  try  to  make  gravy, 
but  you  can't  make  gravy  without  grease. 

About  the  sixth  day  after  Mac  left,  we 
got  the  herds  shaped  up  and  the  man  came 
to  our  outfit  and  received  them.  I  was  glad 
for  we  had  a  week’s  very  hard  work.  Rube 
told  me,  of  course  in  a  joking  way,  that  he 
guessed  he  would  fire  me  as  we  had  got 
all  the  work  done.  He  told  me  to  take  Dick 
Malone  with  me  to  Reno  to  bring  my  horse 
back.  I  sold  my  saddle  and  bed;  so  had 
nothing  but  some  clothes  in  a  flour  sack 
to  carry  with  me. 

Dick  and  I  started  next  morning  at  day¬ 
light  for  Reno  where  I  would  take  the  stage 
for  Henrietta,  Texas.  After  we  had  ridden 
ten  or  fifteen  miles,  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
camp.  I  told  Dick  we  would  go  by  and  get 
something  to  eat,  but  when  I  went  in  there 
was  no  one  there.  I  investigated  and  found 
some  raw  bacon  and  some  good  biscuits 
made  with  grease.  I  offered  Dick  some  of  it, 
but  he  would  not  eat  a  bit  of  the  meat.  He 
ate  the  bread.  We  did  not  lose  any  time 
arguing  about  eating  hog  meat  on  Friday 
for  we  had  to  make  sixty  miles  if  we  got  to 
Ft.  Reno  that  day.  We  had  no  road  but 
were  told  to  go  southeast  until  we  found  a 
road  leading  due  east  that  would  take  us 
to  Ft.  Reno.  Late  in  the  evening  we  came 
to  a  very  dim  road.  We  followed  it  a  few 
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miles  and  came  to  a  river,  the  Canadian. 
It  was  up  and  looked  risky,  but  we  decided 
to  cross.  We  went  in  where  the  wagon 
tracks  went  in.  We  did  not  get  far  until 
we  bogged  down  in  quick  sand.  I  jumped 
off  my  horse  and  led  him  back  to  the  bank 
where  I  had  started  from.  I  had  trouble 
keeping  my  horse  from  striking  me  with 
his  front  feet  because  he  was  struggling 
in  the  quick  sand.  Finally,  I  got  out  on  dry 
ground  where  I  could  stop.  When  I  stop¬ 
ped,  I  looked  to  see  what  had  become  of 
Dick.  I  saw  he  was  going  through  the  same 
trouble  I  had.  But  he  was  making  it  to 
dry  ground  all  right. 

It  was  dangerous  for  a  horse  gets  excited 
same  as  a  man  and  he  will  try  to  get  to 
you;  seems  as  if  he  thinks  man  can  help 
him.  In  trying  to  free  himself  from  quick 
sand  as  he  jumps  forward,  there  is  danger 
that  he  may  jump  on  you.  There  is  an¬ 
other  danger,  he  may  get  his  feet  in  the 
bridle  reins  and  if  he  did  it  might  drown 
him.  I  had  been  in  swimming  water  before, 
but  this  quick  sand  was  just  about  the  worst 
mess  I  had  been  into.  The  water  was  not 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep.  After 
we  got  out  on  safe  ground,  we  took  off 
our  clothes  and  wrung  them  as  dry  as  we 
could.  Of  course  we  had  to  put  the  same 
ones  back  on.  We  hardly  knew  what  to 
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do.  Dick  was  just  out  from  New  York 
City  and  did  not  know  anything  about 
quick  sand  rivers,  and  I  did  not  knew  much. 
I  did  know  we  could  take  our  clothes  off 
and  swim  the  river,  but  I  was  not  sure  we 
could  do  that  and  lead  our  horses.  Then 
I  thought  we  could  take  bridles  off  and  tie 
rope  on  their  neck  and  it  would  be  less 
dangerous. 

While  we  were  planning  what  to  do  we 
walked  up  on  a  high  bank  and  saw  six  In¬ 
dians  sitting  on  a  sand  hill  about  a  quarter 
or  half  mile  away.  I  told  Dick  they  might 
know  of  a  better  crossing.  We  went  to 
them,  but  Dick  did  not  like  the  idea  much. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
danger.  When  we  got  to  them,  we  found 
they  were  children.  I  asked  them  the  best  I 
could  where  they  lived.  They  shook  their 
heads.  I  asked  where  was  tepee.  They 
pointed  a  certain  direction.  I  asked  how  far 
it  was.  They  held  up  one  finger  and  I 
thought  that  meant  one  mile.  I  asked  the 
largest  one  if  they  would  go  with  us  to 
tepee.  He  nodded  and  got  on  his  pony 
and  lead  the  way,  about  a  half  mile  to  their 
camp.  One  big  fine  looking  Indian  came 
out  and  smiled  and  said  something,  I  didn’t 
know  what.  I  told  him  we  wanted  him  to 
lead  us  across  the  river  and  I’d  give  him 
one  dollar.  He  understood  me  for  he  nod- 
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ded  his  head  and  jumped  on  the  pony  the 
boy  had  ridden  to  the  camp  and  motioned 
us  to  follow.  I  noticed  when  he  went  down 
the  bank  of  the  river  he  got  a  switch  from 
a  willow  tree.  I  looked  back  and  told  Dick 
that  the  Indian  meant  to  ride  fast  over  the 
quick  sand  and  for  us  to  keep  up  with 
him.  About  the  middle  of  the  stream  we 
stopped  on  an  island,  the  Indian  held  out 
his  hand  to  me  and  asked  for  money.  I 
shook  my  head  and  pointed  across  and  said 
when  we  got  over  I'd  give  him  the  dollar. 
He  grunted  and  started;  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  across  the  last  part  of  the  river. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  solid  the 
last  part  of  the  way.  I  asked  him  the  best  I 
could  the  direction  to  Ft.  Reno.  He  pointed 
east.  I  tried  to  tell  about  a  road,  but  he 
no  sabe. 

We  traveled  about  a  mile  and  it  began 
to  get  dark.  I  told  Dick  we  had  better 
stake  our  horses  out  and  spend  the  night 
for  the  grass  was  fine.  Our  horses  were  tired 
and  so  were  we.  Dick  said  how  could  we 
sleep.  I  said  we  would  probably  get  little 
sleep,  but  we  could  rest.  We  had  good  sad¬ 
dle  blankets,  but  they  were  just  as  wet  as 
could  be.  We  wrung  them  as  dry  as  we 
could  and  spread  some  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  others.  We  both  had  slickers, 
or  gum  coats.  I  slept  some  and  Dick  said 
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next  morning  he  fared  better  than  he 
thought  he  would.  At  daylight,  our  horses 
rested,  we  headed  as  near  as  we  could  tell 
northeast  for  we  were  south  of  the  road  we 
left  the  evening  before.  We  had  not  gone 
very  far  when  we  found  a  dim  road  that 
lead  near  an  eastern  course.  We  felt  that 
we  were  on  the  right  road.  In  a  few  miles 
we  came  to  a  fresh  wagon  track  intersect¬ 
ing  our  road.  I  told  Dick  we  would  soon 
find  something.  A  little  later  another  fresh 
track  came  into  the  road.  Pretty  soon  we 
saw  a  small  camp  house  and  I  told  Dick 
we  would  get  something  to  eat.  We  found 
it  was  a  wood  camp  getting  out  wood  for 
the  government  post  at  Ft.  Reno,  ten  miles 
down  the  road.  The  cook  was  the  only 
man  there  and  at  first  did  not  want  to  give 
us  breakfast.  I  told  him  how  long  we  had 
gone  without  food  and  that  we  would 
pay  for  the  breakfast.  He  said  all  right 
and  then  gave  us  a  fine  breakfast.  He  did 
not  want  to  take  anything,  but  I  gave  him 
a  dollar.  I  thought  that  was  the  best  break¬ 
fast  I  ever  ate. 

We  got  in  to  Reno  just  before  noon.  I 
went  direct  to  the  stage  stand  to  find  what 
time  I  could  get  out  for  Henrietta,  Texas. 
I  was  told  the  stage  was  due  from  Ft. 
Dodge  at  four  P.  M.,  but  streams  were  all 
up  and  might  be  late.  I  told  Dick  he  had 
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better  stake  his  horses  on  the  best  grass  he 
could  find  and  stay  till  next  morning; 
let  his  horses  rest  and  get  some  sleep  him¬ 
self.  We  found  good  grass  nearby.  We 
had  dinner  together  and  took  in  the  sights, 
which  was  not  a  big  job  for  it  was  a  small 
place.  We  saw  the  negro  soldiers  in  uni¬ 
form  drilling,  which  was  new  to  me,  but 
Dick  said  it  was  old  stuff  to  him.  My 
stage  came  on  time.  I  bade  Dick  goodbye 
not  knowing  then  but  what  I  would  see 
him  again  on  my  next  trip  up.  I  had  been 
told  to  hurry  back  to  Big  Springs,  Texas 
to  drive  a  herd  through  myself.  I  never  saw 
old  Dick  again,  but  he  was  a  good  Irish¬ 
man.  He  could  tell  lots  of  funny  stories, 
things  about  the  city  life  all  new  to  me. 
He  did  not  know  much  about  that  quick¬ 
sand  river  but  seemed  to  be  posted  about 
the  city. 

We  started  out  in  just  a  few  minutes 
after  the  stage  arrived,  which  had  two 
mules.  While  they  called  it  a  stage,  it  was 
just  an  old  hack.  We  came  in  sight  of 
Canadian  River  in  about  five  miles.  I 
wondered  if  we  were  going  to  have  the 
same  experience  that  Dick  and  I  had.  The 
manager  of  the  stage  line  went  with  us  to 
see  that  the  driver  handled  it  right.  This 
manager  told  me  that  a  few  years  before 
that  he  ran  a  freight  outfit  and  he  got  the 
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whole  outfit  bogged  down  in  Canadian 
River.  Most  of  the  load  was  flour  and  he 
had  to  leave  it  in  the  river  until  it  ran 
down.  He  expected  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
flour,  but  to  his  surprise  the  flour  was 
not  damaged  very  much.  The  water  form¬ 
ed  a  thin  paste  next  to  the  sacks  and  the 
balance  was  good.  All  this  happened  at  the 
crossing  where  we  were  going  to  cross. 

I  asked,  ‘‘How  are  you  going  to  get  this 
outfit  across/’ 

.  He  said  he  would  put  on  two  extra 
mules  so  we  could  drive  fast.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  all  this  talk.  A  man 
met  us  at  the  river  with  a  good  pair  of 
mules  and  put  them  in  front.  They  let  the 
team  rest  half  an  hour  before  we  started 
across.  The  driver  had  a  good  whip  and 
he  never  did  let  the  team  slow  down  at 
all,  but  I  imagined,  whether  it  was  so  or 
not,  that  I  could  feel  the  back  end  of  that 
hack  sinking  in  the  sand  as  we  passed 
over  it.  We  traveled  ten  miles  from  the 
river  to  the  stage  stand  where  we  had 
supper  and  changed  teams.  As  it  was  get¬ 
ting  dark,  we  started  for  Ft.  Sill.  The  driver 
said  we  would  drive  all  night  and  would 
change  teams  about  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles.  He  said  we  should  get  in  soon  after 
daylight,  which  we  did.  I  changed  to  an¬ 
other  hack  and  the  driver  was  not  as  good 
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as  the  other  fellow.  He  had  a  lady  and  me 
for  passengers.  We  came  to  Red  River  about 
ten  o'clock  and  it  had  been  up.  The  boy 
said  they  told  him  they  thought  it  had  run 
down  but  if  it  had  not,  to  leave  his  team 
in  a  pasture  and  go  across  in  a  skiff  and 
get  another  team  on  the  other  side.  The 
boy  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it,  and 
I  told  him  I  thought  the  skiff  was  safest. 
He  left  the  team  and  we  went  in  the  little 
boat  as  we  called  it.  Had  some  trouble 
getting  over  sand  bars,  and  one  place  the 
boy  and  myself  took  off  our  boots  and 
pulled  the  thing  across.  A  short  distance 
from  the  river  was  Taylor's  store  where 
we  had  dinner  and  changed  teams  again. 
We  arrived  in  Henrietta  in  the  evening. 
Henrietta  was  a  small  town  the  railroad 
had  built  out  there  from  Wichita  Falls. 
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I  left  Henrietta  next  morning  for  Big 
Springs  by  way  of  Ft.  Worth.  I  stopped 
off  at  Colorado  and  bought  another  sad¬ 
dle  and  camp  bed.  I  bought  wool  blankets 
so  I  would  have  them  for  the  next  winter. 
We  were  having  lots  of  rain  at  that  time 
and  blankets,  of  course,  would  get  wet.  I 
came  in  one  day  and  found  fly  blows  all 
over  my  new  wool  blankets  that  I  had 
spread  out  to  dry.  I  took  my  knife  and 
raked  them  off  in  great  bunches,  then  I 
scaled  those  that  I  could  not  get  off  with 
my  knife,  I  was  so  put  out  at  getting  my 
new  bedding  ruined  for  I  had  sold  my 
other  bedding  when  I  left  Oklahoma.  I 
got  Graybacks  (body  lice)  on  me  while  go¬ 
ing  up  with  Rube  Hulbert,  and  now  to 
think  Fd  bought  a  new  bed  and  now  the 
flies  had  blowed  it.  The  older  men  that 
had  seen  all  this  before,  laughed  at  me, 
especially  Gus  O’Keefe,  and  it  just  tickled 
him  for  he  knew  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  experienced  a  thing  like  that.  They 
said  if  we  could  keep  flies  from  blowing  us 
we  would  be  in  luck.  I  decided  if  they  did 
not  care,  I  need  not  to  for  I  found  they  all 
had  the  same  trouble.  One  thing,  I  found 
the  hot  sun  soon  kills  the  fly  blows,  then 
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you  can  shake  them  off.  I  was  not  as  bad 
off  as  I  thought  I  was. 

Brother  Gus  asked  all  about  my  trip 
up  the  trail  and  I  told  him  everything  as 
near  as  I  could.  We  lost  some  cattle  on  the 
head  of  Peas  River  and  Rube  thought  it 
best  to  leave  a  man  there  to  gather  them 
and  try  to  meet  one  of  the  other  Slaughter 
herds  that  was  to  follow  us  and  deliver 
them.  He  asked  if  the  Indians  bothered  us 
much;  I  told  him  the  last  week  I  was  there 
we  lived  on  flour  and  poor  beef  because 
they  ate  up  everything.  He  asked  if  the 
streams  and  high  water  .gave  us  much 
trouble.  I  told  him  yes,  everything  was 
up;  then  I  told  him  about  myself,  along 
with  Dick  Malone,  getting  into  trouble. 
He  laughed  and  said  he  had  had  the  same 
experience  many  times.  He  told  me  to 
never  let  my  horse  stop  in  quick  sand,  just 
keep  crowding,  for  if  the  horse  stops  he 
will  bog  right  down.  He  asked  me  if  Rube 
got  drunk  anywhere  on  the  way  for  old 
Rube  did  like  his  whiskey.  I  told  him  no, 
for  there  was  no  place  he  could  get  whis¬ 
key.  He  asked  how  near  we  went  to  Ver¬ 
non.  I  told  him  eight  or  ten  miles  and  that 
I  went  to  Vernon  to  get  some  medicine  for 
my  ankle.  He  asked  if  I  bought  Rube 
some  whiskey  and  I  told  him  no,  he  did 
not  even  mention  it.  Rube  Hulbert  was  an 
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old  experienced  trail  man  and  one  among 
the  best  when  he  did  not  get  whiskey. 

Then  he  asked  how  I  liked  that  coun¬ 
try,  if  I  thought  cattle  would  do  well  there. 
I  told  him  it  was  the  finest  grass  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  the  first  blue  stem  grass  I  had 
ever  seen,  it  was  about  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  It  looked  almost  like  green  corn 
and  I  told  Gus  if  good  grass  would  fatten 
cattle,  they  certainly  had  it.  He  told  me 
Henry  Mason  was  gathering  a  herd  for 
me  to  drive,  and  asked  if  I  thought  I  could 
handle  it  through  all  right.  I  told  him  yes, 
I  could,  but  I  wanted  my  old  friend  John 
Holloway  to  assist  me.  He  said  all  right 
that  John  had  just  come  in  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  a  few  days  before  I  did.  He  came 
back  as  soon  as  he  got  up  there;  did  not 
stay  to  separate  the  cattle.  In  that  way 
he  got  back  ahead  of  me.  Anyway,  I 
knew  John  was  a  good  cowhand  and  I 
wanted  him  to  help  me  to  boss  my  first 
trail  herd. 

In  about  three  days  we  counted  out  the 
cattle,  eight  hundred  cows  and  calves,  that 
was  sixteen  hundred  in  all.  We  started 
near  the  head  of  Deep  Creek  near  Snyder 
and  not  far  from  where  we  started  with 
Rube  Hulberts  herd  near  the  Double  Moun¬ 
tains.  We  got  along  fine,  only  we  had 
to  travel  much  slower  than  we  did  with 
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the  steer  herd,  but  we  did  not  have  any 
stampedes.  The  main  trouble  we  had,  was 
to  get  them  to  go  along.  We  only  travel¬ 
ed  eight  to  twelve  miles  a  day  and  some¬ 
times  if  we  had  to  make  a  very  long  drive 
to  get  water,  we  would  lay  over  one  day 
in  order  to  rest  the  calves.  John  knew  the 
route.  He  or  I  would  go  ahead  of  the  herd 
and  find  water  for  next  day;  in  that  way 
he  was  lots  of  help  to  me.  I  had  a  good 
man  to  cook  and  drive  the  wagon;  he  was 
much  older  than  John  or  I  and  had  lots  of 
experience. 

One  time  we  got  into  some  rough  coun¬ 
try  on  Croton  Creek,  and  there  was  no 
road.  We  had  to  go  in  there  to  get  water. 
I  asked  Mr.  Walker,  the  cook,  if  he  could 
take  the  horse  rustler  and  get  through  the 
rough  hill.  He  said  he  could  go  anywhere 
you  could  with  that  herd  of  cattle.  I  told 
him  we  were  having  plenty  trouble  and 
wanted  to  get  out  to  some  open  country 
before  night.  Just  a  few  miles  we  got  out 
on  open  smooth  country.  I  told  John  I 
could  take  care  of  the  herd  and  for  him  to 
go  back  and  help  Mr.  Walker  and  the  horse 
rustler  get  out  of  the  hills.  They  had  a 
hard  time  getting  across  canyons  and  gul¬ 
ches.  One  place  they  had  to  take  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  wagon  and  carry  it  across 
a  creek,  then  reload  again.  Just  before  sun- 
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down,  I  saw  old  man  Walker's  wagon 
come  in  sight  and  it  made  me  feel  mighty 
good  for  I  was  glad  to  get  the  outfit  all 
together  again.  We  boys  already  had  a 
lot  of  wood  ready  and  it  did  not  take  Mr. 
Walker  long  to  get  supper.  We  had  missed 
our  route  and  got  into  that  rough 
country.  Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  been  in 
rougher  places  than  that.  I  asked  John 
how  Mr.  Walker  was  taking  it  when  he 
got  to  them.  He  said  he  was  no  more 
excited  than  he  was  now  cooking  supper 
yonder.  He  was  not  a  very  good  cook,  but 
he  was  good  help  on  the  trail,  for  he  could 
help  you  do  anything  that  came  up. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  trouble  in  the 
rough  hills,  John  went  ahead  of  the  herd 
to  look  for  the  next  water,  while  I  would 
drive  the  herd  on  north  until  he  would 
come  back  and  meet  us.  John  hurried  on 
for  we  were  making  a  long  drive.  He 
found  a  pretty  running  stream  and,  of 
course  did  not  stop  to  taste  it  and  just 
headed  back  to  meet  the  herd.  After  a 
while,  I  was  up  with  the  lead  cattle,  for 
they  were  getting  dry.  I  had  to  ride  in 
front  of  them  and  hold  them  back.  I  rode 
up  on  a  high  point  to  see  if  I  could  see 
John  coming.  After  so  long  a  time  I  saw 
his  head  bobbing  up  and  down.  I  knew  it 
was  he.  I  remained  on  high  ground  so  he 
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could  see  me.  I  could  tell  he  was  riding 
fast  as  he  could.  I  thought  he  was  a  long 
time  seeing  me,  but  when  he  was  half  mile 
away  he  saw  me  and  waved  his  hand.  I 
answered  him  by  waving  my  hat  to  him. 
He  signaled  to  come  on,  then  he  got  off 
his  horse  and  took  the  saddle  off  to  let  the 
horse  cool  and  rest.  I  soon  had  the  cattle 
pointed  towards  him,  then  I  loped  to 
where  he  was  laying  down.  His  horse 
was  dripping  with  sweat.  He  said  he  found 
a  pretty  running  stream  of  clear  water,  but 
it  would  be  a  hard  drive  to  get  there  and 
water  before  night.  After  he  showed  me 
how  to  go  I  told  him  to  rest  there  until  the 
horse  rustler  came  up  with  the  horses  and 
get  a  fresh  horse  and  come  on  up  to  the 
front  and  pilot  us  into  the  water. 

We  got  there  a  little  before  sunset,  but 
we  soon  noticed  the  cattle  were  not  drinking 
the  water;  we  got  off  our  horses  to  drink 
some  and  found  it  was  salt  water.  It  was 
just  too  bad.  There  we  were  with  a  dry 
herd  of  cattle  and  almost  dark;  but  we 
found  a  small  spring  next  to  the  foot  hills. 
We  then  let  the  cattle,  a  few  at  a  time,  drift 
there  and  drink  and  by  just  loose  herding 
and  remaining  there  all  the  next  day  we 
got  them  all  watered  very  well.  I  told 
John  the  next  morning  I  would  hold  the 
herd  there  until  he  could  locate  the  next 
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water,  so  we  would  know  before  we  left 
this  water  where  we  would  find  the  next. 

I  said,  “You,  had  better  drink  some 
water  next  time  before  you  turn  back." 

He  said,  “I  will  know  what  it  is  next 
time/' 

So  by  noon  next  day  old  John  was  back 
and  said  he  found  plenty  of  drinkable 
water  about  six  or  seven  miles.  So  we 
grazed  about  two  or  three  miles  that  even¬ 
ing.  I  laughed  at  John  about  the  salt 
water,  but  John  did  just  about  what  the 
average  man  might  have  done  under  the 
circumstances.  He  knew  he  had  to  rush 
back  to  the  herd  and  thought  a  pretty  run¬ 
ning  stream  like  that  would  be  drinkable 
water.  Anyone  would  have  thought  so. 
John  hated  it  worse  than  any  of  us  for  he 
was  responsible  for  the  mistake,  but  old 
John  knew  the  water  after  that.  We  had 
lot  of  fun  about  it.  I  told  John  after  that 
I  would  not  have  to  hunt  any  more  water 
for  he  had  got  to  be  such  an  expert,  but 
I  took  time  about  with  him,  for  it  was  a 
job  no  one  liked  any  too  well.  Some 
ranchmen  would  misrepresent  facts  to  keep 
you  from  watering  in  their  range,  there¬ 
by  causing  you  to  make  long  drives. 

After  we  had  that  salt  water  trouble,  we 
were  very  careful  to  know  where  we  would 
water  next  time.  That  kept  John  or  my- 
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self  ahead  of  the  herd  most  of  the  time,  but 
found  that  was  the  safest  way,  though  it 
took  some  hard  riding.  The  Indians  did 
not  bother  at  all  this  trip;  we  kept  further 
west  than  Hulbert  did  with  his  herd.  We 
did  not  see  any  Indians  until  we  got  to  the 
point  where  we  delivered  the  cattle.  There 
were  some  there  at  the  headquarters  place 
and,  as  usual,  were  waiting  to  get  some¬ 
thin  gto  eat.  We  remained  there  three  or 
four  days,  or  long  enough  to  brand  the 
cattle.  John  and  I  were  lucky  enough  to 
sell  our  bedding  to  some  boys  that  were 
going  to  stay  and  work  on  that  ranch.  The 
only  thing  we  brought  back  was  our  sad¬ 
dles  and  pistols. 

We  took  the  stage  at  Ft.  Reno  and  went 
over  the  same  route  that  I  took  earlier  in 
the  year  by  Ft.  Sill,  Taylor’s  store,  Hen¬ 
rietta,  and  Fort  Worth.  A  funny  thing 
happened  at  Fort  Worth.  When  we  left 
the  ranch,  we  drew  enough  money  to  spend 
on  the  road  and  carry  us  back  to  Big 
Springs.  I  think  it  was  sixty  dollars  for 
each  of  us.  We  had  to  lay  over  in  Fort 
Worth  from  noon  till  about  eight  o’clock 
that  evening  and  we  both  bought  some 
clothes.  John  went  to  visit  some  friends 
and  we  were  to  meet  before  train  time  at 
the  hotel  and  get  our  tickets  for  Big 
Springs.  I  saw  my  money  was  running 
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short  and  I  quit  spending  and  just  had 
enough  to  buy  my  ticket  and  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Along  in  the  evening  John 
came  to  the  hotel  broke.  He  had  spent  all 
his  money  but  about  two  dollars.  He 
thought  I  would  have  enough  to  get  our 
tickets.  I  told  him  I  had  enough  to  pay  my 
own  fare.  I  joked  him  about  it  and  told 
him  I  could  go  on  home  and  send  him  the 
money  to  come  on,  which  I  had  no  thought 
of  doing  for  I  would  stay  if  he  had  to.  We 
wired  to  Bressie  Brothers,  Big  Springs;  they 
were  merchants  and  Big  Springs  had  no 
bank  then.  We  went  to  the  telegraph  of¬ 
fice  several  times,  but  nothing  came.  It 
began  to  look  pretty  serious  as  the  time 
was  drawing  near  for  the  train  to  leave. 
The  agent  found  out  that  the  merchants  in 
Big  Springs  were  having  a  holiday  and 
business  was  all  closed.  We  then  found 
the  train  conductor,  but  neither  of  us  knew 
him.  We  told  him  our  troubles.  We  told 
him  we  had  two  saddles  and  two  pistols. 

He  said,  “Oh,  hell,  he  had  more  pistols 
now  than  he  had  any  use  for.” 

He  asked  our  names  and  I  spoke  first 
and  told  him  my  name  was  O’Keefe.  He 
asked  if  I  was  related  to  Gus  O’Keefe.  I 
told  him  I  was  a  brother.  He  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Gus. 

He  said,  “Yes,  he  would  take  my  friend 
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and  me,  and  we  could  pay  him  in  Big 
Springs.  We  were  two  proud  boys,  for  it 
looked  for  a  while  like  we  would  have  to 
stay  over  until  we  could  get  some  money 
from  home.  Next  day  at  Colorado  City, 
Brother  Gus  got  on  the  train  and  he  let 
John  have  money  to  pay  his  fare.  It  worked 
out  just  right,  Gus  had  a  rig  and  took  us 
and  baggage  right  out  to  the  ranch.  He  asked 
all  about  our  trip;  if  we  got  through  all 
right,  and  how  the  country  looked.  I  told 
him  it  did  not  look  as  good  as  it  did  in 
the  spring  when  I  was  up  there  with  Rube 
Hulbert.  It  was  getting  dry.  He  said  it 
was  getting  dry  here  too,  and  they  don't 
know  how  to  manage  for  next  winter. 

He  told  me  they  were  on  a  trade  for  the 
Running  Water  ranch  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  of  there  and  that  he 
was  going  up  in  a  few  days  to  look  at  it. 
They  still  had  too  many  cattle  on  the 
ranch  for  a  dry  year,  and  told  John  and  me 
to  rest  up  a  few  days  and  clear  up  and 
get  the  bugs  off  of  us.  I  told  him  we  did 
not  get  bugs  this  time.  We  slept  together 
that  night;  we  did  not  sleep  much  for  we 
talked  most  of  the  night.  He  had  just 
ridden  most  of  the  range  in  the  last  few 
days  and  it  looked  bad.  A  lot  of  new 
cattle  had  been  brought  in  there  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas  and  crowded  the  country  full 
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of  cattle.  One  of  the  owners  of  the  Run¬ 
ning  Water  Ranch  would  be  there  in  a  few 
days  and  he  would  go  up  with  him  and 
look  it  over.  I  think  about  the  third  day 
Mr.  Nerot  Morrison  came  to  the  ranch  and 
took  Gus  in  his  buggy  to  see  the  outfit. 
They  were  gone  about  a  week.  They  said 
things  looked  good  at  Running  Water.  I 
noticed  Gus  did  not  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  ranch  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
but  when  we  got  to  ourselves  he  said  he 
was  well  pleased  with  it.  He  was  going  to 
recommend  it  to  Mr.  Slaughter  to  trade,  if 
he  could  get  good  enough  trade.  He  said 
it  was  the  best  grass  he  had  seen  lately, 
but  he  did  say  it  was  mighty  bleak  open 
country  and  not  much  protection,  a  little 
of  it  was  in  sand  hills.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  up  there  and  run  the  ranch  if 
they  bought  it.  I  told  him  I  would. 

He  and  Mr.  Morrison  went  to  Dallas 
and  met  Mr.  Slaughter.  They  wired  Tom 
Morrison  and  W.  D.  Johnson  the  other 
two  partners  and  made  the  trade.  They 
traded  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  of  the 
Slaughter  Ranch  for  half  interest  in  Run¬ 
ning  Water  Ranch  and  cattle.  Gus  O'Keefe 
at  that  time  owned  one  interest  in  the 
Slaughter  ranch.  When  the  trade  was  made 
they  formed  a  company  and  called  it  Run¬ 
ning  Water  Cattle  and  Land  Company, 
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Slaughter  and  O’Keefe  owning  one-half  and 
the  two  Morrisons  and  Johnson  owning 
the  other  half  interest.  Ljus  came  back 
from  Dallas  about  the  twentieth  of  August 
and  told  me  they  had  traded  and  told  me 
to  get  ready.  If  I  needed  any  clothes  for 
the  next  winter.  Big  Springs  was  nearest 
railroad  and  I  had  better  go  prepared  for 
the  winter.  He  said  someone  would  come 
by  soon  and  go  with  me  to  turn  the  ranch 
over,  as  we  were  to  take  possession  Sep¬ 
tember  the  first,  1883. 

About  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  Mr. 
Tom  Morrison  and  his  wife  and  son,  Jim¬ 
mie,  came  by  in  a  buggy,  leading  a  horse 
for  me  to  ride.  I  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
stay  over  night,  but  Mr.  Morrison  said  he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  up  there  and  get  back 
to  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas,  to  attend  to  some 
business.  I  asked  if  he  could  haul  my  bed; 
he  could.  I  got  my  bed  and  tied  it  on  top 
of  theirs.  Everybody  carried  their  bedding 
when  traveling  in  those  days.  I  went  in 
the  house  and  bade  John  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Holloway,  goodbye.  Mother  Hollo¬ 
way  said  she  wished  they  were  going  with 
me.  I  told  her  it  was  too  far.  We  left  the 
ranch  about  three  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
We  went  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
that  evening  and  camped  just  on  top  of  the 
plains  at  some  surface  water.  Next  day  we 
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camped  and  had  dinner  at  Tahoka  Lake 
at  a  very  small  spring.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  to  Tahoka  Lake,  though 
Holloway  and  I  had  been  near  there  the 
winter  before  in  our  wild  chases  after  buf¬ 
falo.  The  next  night  we  spent  at  George 
Singer's  store,  located  at  the  head  waters 
of  Yellow  House  Canyon  where  Lubbock 
is  now.  The  Singers  had  a  small  store  and 
kept  supplies  for  cowboys,  a  munition  for 
hunters,  and  furnished  lunches  for  travelers. 
I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  slept  in  the 
house,  but  I  slept  out  on  the  ground  as  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  They  called  it 
fifty  miles  to  the  Running  Water  Ranch. 

We  got  there  before  night  and  I  was 
a  little  tired,  for  riding  horse  back  and 
keeping  up  with  a  buggy  was  a  tiresome 
job.  They  go  in  a  trot  all  the  time  and 
I  had  to  keep  up  with  them.  Most  of  the 
time,  I  let  my  horse  walk  for  about  half  a 
mile  then  I  would  spur  him  into  a  lope  or 
gallop.  Anyway,  I  was  glad  to  get  there 
after  riding  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
little  over  two  days.  I  was  admiring  the 
country  for  it  was  certainly  fine  all  the  way 
from  Tahoka  Lake  clear  on  to  Running 
Water.  The  surface  lakes  had  water  in 
them  and  the  grass  was  just  as  fine  as  could 
be.  It  did  look  good  compared  to  that 
Big  Springs  country  where  I  had  just  come 
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from.  Mr.  Morrison,  of  course,  wanted  to 
show  me  all  the  good  parts  of  the  range. 
Next  day  we  went  north  to  the  head  of 
South  Tule  Draw,  then  turned  west  near 
where  the  town  of  Dimmit  is  now.  We 
turned  south  to  the  head  water  on  Run¬ 
ning  Water,  then  down  the  draw  to  the 
ranch,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  more  grass  on 
that  day’s  drive  than  I  had  seen  on  the 
Colorado  River  in  many  a  day.  The  next 
day  we  drove  over  most  of  their  range. 
There  were  few  cattle  on  the  north  part 
of  the  range,  but,  my,  they  were  fat.  We 
drove  along  the  edge  of  the  sand  hills,  for 
being  in  a  buggy  it  was  too  rough  in  the 
hills. 

At  the  southeast  part  of  the  sand  hills, 
we  had  a  little  excitement.  We  thought 
we  had  found  a  fellow  killing  a  beef.  We 
could  not  see  him  good  at  first,  but  could 
see  his  horse.  We  could  tell  it  was  a  man 
and  we  headed  towards  him.  The  closer 
we  got,  the  more  it  looked  like  we  had 
found  somebody  killing  a  beef.  When  we 
got  close  enough  to  see  him  well,  we  found 
it  was  a  man  named  Jess  Raulins,  a  buf¬ 
falo  hunter  whom  I  knew  well;  he  had 
killed  a  buffalo  and  was  skinning  it.  We 
were  relieved  when  we  found  out  who  it 
was.  I  knew  Jess  would  not  steal  any¬ 
body’s  beef,  for  I  had  known  him  down  in 
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the  Big  Springs  country.  He  said  there 
were  three  buffalo  but  when  he  shot  one 
the  other  two  ran  into  the  sand  hills  and 
got  away.  I  told  him  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  and  supposed  he  was  down  on 
Sulphur  Draw.  He  said  it  had  gotten  too 
dry  down  there  and  he  had  to  hunt  new 
range  to  find  buffalo.  We  talked  over 
old  times  while  our  team  rested  a  little, 
for  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  hard  driver.  Jess 
wanted  us  to  go  to  his  camp  and  stay  all 
night,  but  we  bid  him  time  of  day  and 
headed  for  the  ranch  twenty  miles  away. 
It  was  then  near  sunset.  We  had  a  very 
good  road  and  we  got  in  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night. 

The  Morrisons  were  there  about  a  week 
and  we  drove  out  over  the  range  every¬ 
day  for  I  enjoyed  looking  at  the  fine  grass. 
I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Morrison  to  ride  horse¬ 
back  and  let  his  team  rest,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  ride  horseback.  After  we  had  look¬ 
ed  over  everything,  they  went  back  to  Big 
Springs  where  they  took  the  train  for  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas.  I  missed  them  for  Running 
Water  was  a  lonesome  place.  At  that  time, 
there  was  not  much  passing. 

Before  I  left  the  Slaughter  ranch,  we 
ordered  some  freight  to  be  sent  to  Running 
Water.  A  man  named  Ben  Griffith  and 
his  partner,  Aaron  Clarkson,  were  the 
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freighters.  They  had  eight  yoke  of  oxen 
apiece.  They  loaded  at  Colorado  City  and 
were  three  weeks  coming.  It  had  rained 
on  them  and  the  streams  were  up  north 
of  Snyder.  They  were  loaded  with  lumber 
and  post  mostly,  also  some  supplies  for 
the  ranch.  We  had  to  build  corrals  of 
post  and  lumber  to  brand  all  the  cattle. 
The  Morrisons  had  three  thousand  head 
that  had  to  be  branded  and  tallied,  that  is, 
counted;  and  ten  thousand  from  the 
Slaughter  Ranch. 

In  November,  I  took  my  outfit  of  horses 
and  men  down  to  the  lower  ranch  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  herd.  Gus  O’Keefe  was  anxious  to 
find  out  about  things  at  Running  Water. 
I  got  most  of  my  orders  through  him,  al¬ 
though  C.  C.  Slaughter  was  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Gus  was  supposed  to  be  assistant 
manager.  In  fact,  he  was  manager;  you 
might  say  he  was  the  whole  cheese.  He 
asked  all  about  how  I  got  along  with  the 
branding.  I  said  it  was  what  Sherman  said 
war  was.  I  said  I  had  finished  branding 
the  Morrison  cattle  and  the  other  Slaughter 
herd,  something  less  than  three  thousand. 
We  put  circle  on  hips  and  shoulder  of  the 
cattle,  and  circle  on  both  hips  of  the  horses. 
To  brand  that  many  cattle  with  cow  chips, 
and  some  of  them  wet,  is  a  job.  He 
laughed  and  said  he  told  them,  meaning 
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Slaughter,  Morrison  and  Johnson,  that 
would  be  a  big  job.  He  said  he  and  Henry 
Mason  would  have  another  herd  of  two 
thousand  head  in  a  few  days.  He  would 
let  one  of  his  men  drive  the  herd  if  I  want¬ 
ed  him  to.  I  could  have  four  mules,  and 
a  wagon  and  take  a  load  of  Mesquite  wood 
as  I  went.  I  said  that  would  be  fine  for 
we  had  only  one  team  at  the  ranch.  John 
West  and  myself  loaded  that  wagon  to 
the  guards  with  Mesquite  wood,  the  best 
fire  wood  in  the  world,  and  headed  for 
Running  Water,  just  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away.  Now,  that  sure  is  a  long  ways 
to  haul  wood.  We  had  a  good  team  and 
made  good  time.  We  got  in  several  days 
ahead  of  the  herd  and  that  gave  me  plenty 
of  time  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
to  brand  the  cattle  when  they  came. 

Before  I  left  the  ranch  to  go  after  this 
herd,  I  asked  “Uncle  Jimmie,”  (we  called 
him).  O’Holoran,  an  Irishman,  if  he  could 
make  us  a  furnace  with  a  grate  in  it  to 
burn  cow  chips.  He  said  he  could  and 
when  we  got  in  with  this  load  of  wood, 
Uncle  Jimmie  had  the  grate  done  and  it 
worked  fine.  I  gave  Uncle  Jimmie  the  job 
of  keeping  up  the  fires,  and  keeping  the 
branding  irons  hot,  and  he  did  a  good  job 
of  it.  He  would  not  let  any  of  the  other 
boys  bother  the  irons  or  the  fire.  He  did 
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all  that  himself.  He  was  a  good  old  fellow. 
We  made  good  time  branding  out  this 
herd  by  having  Uncle  Jimmie  to  keep  the 
irons  hot.  Bill  Blake  drove  another  herd 
up  and  when  we  got  the  cattle  branded, 
we  gathered  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  and  Blake 
drove  them  to  Big  Springs  for  shipment 
and  that  wound  up  the  trail  work  for 
that  year. 

It  was  then  about  the  first  of  December. 
It  had  been  a  very  busy  year  for  me.  I 
had  made  two  trips  up  the  trail  to  Indian 
territory  and  taken  two  herds  to  Running 
Water.  We  bought  seventy-five  head  of 
young  saddle  horses.  Having  done  lots  of 
hard  work,  late  that  fall,  they  got  very 
poor.  Many  of  them  ate  loco  (a  weed 
causing  some  of  them  to  go  crazy)  and,  of 
course,  they  got  very  poor.  We  were  forced 
to  keep  them  in  a  small  pasture  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  all  die  if  we  kept 
them  here  in  this  open  plains  pasture.  I 
thought  if  I  could  get  them  in  the  breaks 
somewhere,  I  could  save  them.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Charlie  Goodnight's  ranch  to  see  if  he 
would  let  me  winter  them  in  Tule  Can¬ 
yon.  I  went  across  the  canyon  to  get  to 
their  ranch  and  I  thought  how  fine  that 
would  be  if  he  would  let  me  Winter  them 
there.  He  was  away  from  the  ranch  when 
I  got  there  and  I  had  to  wait  two  days  for 
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him  to  get  home.  I  told  him  my  troubles 
and  told  him  the  mustangs  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  we  could  not  turn  them  loose  for 
they  would  take  up  the  horses  and  stray 
off.  He  said  he  knew  how  mean  the  mus¬ 
tangs  (wild  horses)  were,  and  said  I  could 
put  them  in.  I  told  him  I  would  put  a 
man  there  to  see  after  the  horses.  He  was 
nice  about  it.  We  put  sixty  head  over  there. 
A  few  of  the  worst  locoed  ones  died,  but 
I  believe  we  would  have  lost  half  of  them 
if  we  had  kept  them  at  Running  Water. 
We  got  along  very  well  with  the  balance 
of  them  at  the  ranch  by  feeding  them  corn. 
It  was  my  first  winter  on  the  plains  and,  oh, 
it  was  cold. 

Down  at  the  lower  ranch  I  had  been  out 
on  the  plains  often,  but  could  get  back  in 
the  breaks  when  the  blizzards  came.  It 
was  different  at  Running  Water.  It  was 
said  the  winter  of  1883  and  1884  were  un¬ 
usually  cold.  Cattle  just  froze  to  death.  On 
the  seventh  of  January,  1884,  I  spent  the 
night  at  our  south  camp  with  John  May 
and  Charlie  Quilin,  as  they  were  staying  at 
camp  that  winter.  We  had  a  good  dug- 
out,  small  of  course,  but  warm  in  ordinary 
weather.  It  was  so  cold  that  night  we 
could  hardly  stand  it  at  all.  Next  morning, 
we  got  out  and  looked  around.  The  camp 
was  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  pas- 
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ture  and  cattle  had  drifted  to  this  corner 
by  the  thousands.  Some  were  dead,  some 
down  and  could  not  get  up.  That  evening 
I  rode  the  fence  line  out  for  a  few  miles. 
I  saw  dead  cattle  and  dead  antelope  every 
where.  The  cattle  had  drifted  south  from 
the  storm  trying  to  protect  themselves,  but 
they  struck  the  fence;  they  could  not  go 
any  further.  They  would  bunch  up  and 
some  lay  down,  many  of  them  to  never 
get  up  again,  for  they  would  freeze.  We 
lifted  many  of  them,  put  them  on  their  feet 
and  rubbed  their  legs  and  some  would 
walk,  some  would  fall  again. 

The  second  morning,  the  storm  was  not 
quite  so  bad.  We  rounded  up  a  big  bunch 
and  headed  them  north  towards  Running 
Water,  twenty  miles  away.  That  was  the 
nearest  water.  After  we  got  them  started 
and  once  facing  the  blizzard,  the  leaders 
would  tuck  their  heads  and  travel  very 
well.  That  gave  those  behind  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  wind.  We  left  them  in  the 
evening  still  traveling  towards  the  draw. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  was  a 
very  nice  clear  day;  it  was  cold  but  no 
wind.  We  rounded  up  all  the  cattle  we 
could  find  that  could  walk  and  turned 
them  north  towards  the  water. 

It  was  a  sight  to  look  at.  Along  the 
south  fence  there  was  dead  cattle  every- 
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where.  Nearly  all  the  lakes  or  low  places 
had  dead  cattle  in  them.  It  just  made  me 
sick  to  see  it.  There  was  just  one  thing  we 
should  have  done  if  we  could  have  with¬ 
stood  the  cold,  and  that  was  to  keep  them 
on  their  feet.  We  could  have  driven  them 
up  the  fence  for  a  while,  then  turned  and 
driven  them  back,  or  just  anything  to  keep 
them  from  laying  down.  When  they  laid 
down  they  would  get  numb  so  they  could 
not  use  their  limbs  and,  of  course,  freeze 
to  death.  If  I  had  to  go  through  with  that 
again,  after  learning  about  such  things,  I 
would  cut  the  fence  and  let  them  travel, 
get  my  outfit  and  follow  them.  When 
the  storm  was  over  I  would  drive  them 
back.  Of  course,  that  would  not  save  all  of 
them,  but  it  would  save  hundreds  of  them. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  fences 
up  to  that  time.  Everything  had  been  run 
off  the  outside,  what  we  called  open  range. 
Slaughter  and  Gus  O’Keefe  had  instructed 
me  to  hold  those  cattle  in  the  pasture  for 
if  they  drifted  back  to  Colorado  River  they 
would  all  starve,  which  I  knew  was  so.  So 
I  guess  I  did  the  best  I  could  under  the 
circumstances.  After  the  storm  was  over 
I  wrote  to  Slaughter  at  Dallas  and  Gus  at 
Big  Spring  and  told  them  all  about  it.  I 
told  them  I  did  everything  I  could  do  and 
if  they  would  tell  me  anything  else  I  would 
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do  that.  I  also  wrote  the  Morrisons  at  Ft. 
Scott.  I  have  often  thought  about  those 
letters  I  wrote  those  fellows;  they  were 
blue  and  discouraging.  Since  I  have  had 
ranches  of  my  own,  how  I  would  hate  to 
get  a  letter  from  a  man  on  my  ranch  like 
those  were.  My,  I  would  be  sick.  I  guess 
I  should  not  have  done  it,  but  I  was  young 
then  and  did  not  know  enough  to  keep 
any  of  it  back.  In  a  short  time  I  got  an 
answer  from  Gus;  he  was  the  first  to  an¬ 
swer,  and  it  was  just  about  as  discouraging 
as  mine  was.  He  started  his  letter  by  tell¬ 
ing  me  to  not  be  discouraged;  it  was 
mighty  bad,  of  course,  but  he  had  had  even 
worse  luck.  Everything  in  the  cowline  that 
was  not  dead  had  drifted  clear  out  of  the 
country.  They  had  no  fences  down  there 
then,  but  they  had  cowboy  scouts  out  all 
over  the  country  south  and  west.  Gus  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Pecos  City  and 
there  was  “Lazy  S”  cattle  as  far  as  he  had 
heard  from.  The  cowmen  in  all  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Double  Mountain  country  had  a 
meeting  in  Colorado  City  to  plan  what  to 
do.  Gus  had  sent  for  Mr.  Slaughter,  but 
he  had  not  arrived.  He  said  they  were  to 
hold  another  meeting  two  days  later  and 
he  would  write  me  later.  After  reading  his 
letter,  I  decided  maybe  I  had  not  fared  so 
bad  after  all. 
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About  the  time  I  got  Gus’s  second  letter, 
I  got  letters  from  Slaughter  and  Mr,  Mor¬ 
rison  writing  me  of  the  storm  at  other 
places.  Mr.  Slaughter  sent  me  a  newspaper 
telling  of  the  awful  storms  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  it  would  bring  on  cattle  interests 
everywhere.  It  was  said  afterwards  to 
be  the  worst  storm  in  the  history  of  cattle 
business.  They  said  all  the  cattle  were  gone 
from  the  head  of  Colorado  River,  also 
from  Double  Mountains.  There  was  some 
cattle  that  had  drifted  in  there  from  the 
north  a  long  distance.  After  the  check  up 
on  things  when  their  scouts  got  in  and  re¬ 
ported,  they  said  cattle  in  most  places  were 
on  water.  They  were  getting  water  to 
drink,  but  no  grass. 

By  the  time  the  men  held  a  few  meet¬ 
ings  at  Colorado  it  was  getting  up  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  dawned  on  them  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  So  they  had  another 
meeting  in  Colorado  City  an  elected  Gus 
manager  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  out¬ 
fit  of  cattle  and  men.  People  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around  were  interested  in  the  move, 
for  everybody's  cattle  was  in  the  drift. 
They  were  not  to  try  to  separate  the  cattle, 
just  drive  all  cattle  back  to  the  Colorado 
River.  There  were  twelve  outfits,  that  is 
twelve  wagons  and  about  ten  to  fifteen 
men  each,  a  boss  to  each  wagon  and  fifty 
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horses.  I  was  not  there  to  see  it,  but  men 
have  told  me  that  it  was  the  biggest  thing 
they  had  ever  seen.  I  don  t  suppose  any¬ 
body  ever  knew  how  many  cattle  there 
were,  for  they  were  dying  all  the  time.  I 
think  they  put  two  thousand  as  near  as  they 
could  in  a  herd.  I  expect  when  they  round¬ 
ed  up  a  bunch  with  anywhere  near  the  right 
number  the  wagon  boss  would  take  them 
and  go  and  make  room  for  the  next  man. 
The  idea  was  to  get  them  out  of  that  coun¬ 
try  as  fast  as  possible,  before  they  all  died. 

My  brother  Dave  O’Keefe  worked  with 
the  outfit.  He  told  me  when  they  first 
started  to  work,  they  put  all  hands  together 
and  drove  everything,  just  drifted  along. 
When  night  came  all  went  to  camp,  but 
next  morning  the  cattle  were  as  far  back 
south  as  they  were  the  day  before  when 
they  started.  They  changed  that  plan  then 
and  gathered  a  herd  of  two  thousand  and 
turned  it  over  to  one  wagon  boss,  had  him 
take  his  men  and  start  out  on  the  trail  for 
the  head  of  the  Colorado  River.  They  were 
starting  from  Pecos  River  somewhere  below 
Pecos  City,  and  when  a  wagon  boss  was 
far  enough  ahead  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
they  gave  boss  No.  2  a  herd  and  so  on  until 
they  reached  No.  12.  They  then  had  to 
wait  until  No.  1  could  get  back  from  the 
Colorado.  The  big  job  was  to  get  water 
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for  all  these  herds.  Gus  made  arrangements 
with  the  T  &  P  Railroad  for  water. 

I  think  Stanton  was  the  last  place,  then 
they  turned  north  to  Sulphur  Springs  on 
Sulphur  Draw,  then  twenty  miles  to  the 
head  of  Rattle  Snake  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado  River.  Getting  the  railroad  to 
furnish  water  was  not  all  of  their  troubles. 
They  had  to  get  lumber  to  make  troughs 
to  water  these  herds.  They  got  good  car¬ 
penters  to  make  the  troughs.  They  did  not 
risk  cowboys  with  that.  Mr.  Joe  Service, 
now  living  at  Canyon  City,  was  one  of 
them.  He  said  they  moved  lots  of  cattle 
by  his  place.  Brother  Dave  said  it  was 
the  worst  job  he  ever  had.  Cattle  poor,  and 
not  much  grass,  horses  pretty  well  ridden 
down,  and  all  those  things  put  together 
made  it  mighty  bad.  After  that  bad  drift 
they  went  to  building  fences  and  it  was 
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not  but  a  few  years  until  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  under  fence.  Running  Water  Ranch 
was  already  fenced,  and  had  been  for  about 
one  year.  Goodnight,  Adair  and  the  T. 
Anchor  ranches  had  only  been  fenced  a 
short  time,  one  or  two  years. 
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As  time  went  on  the  changes  came,  the 
country  changed  from  open  range  to  a  pas¬ 
ture  country  and  from  a  free  range  to  a 
leased  country.  Cowmen  were  put  to  great 
expense  to  lease  land  and  improve  it.  They 
formed  companies  and  leased  large  tracts 
of  land  and  built  fine  houses.  Their  ex¬ 
travagance  broke  many  of  them.  Cattle 
were  very  high  priced  in  the  early  eighties. 
But  when  the  slump  came  a  little  later,  it 
seemed  that  half  the  cattlemen  were  broke. 
Some  of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
men  did  not  run  so  reckless.  I  mean  such 
men  as  Charlie  Goodnight,  Bugbe,  Gunter, 
Munson,  all  the  Slaughters,  Merchant  and 
Paremore,  Day  and  Driskel,  Reyalds 
Brothers,  J.  L.  Vaughn,  Jim  Carter,  and 
others  of  that  type  stood  the  strain  and 
came  out  of  the  slump.  I  remember,  though, 
that  Mr.  Slaughter  got  in  some  mighty 
tight  places  and  he  had  to  ship  lots  of  cattle 
to  pay  up  when  his  creditors  began  to  press 
him  for  money.  He  would  write  to  Gus, 
his  manager,  to  know  if  he  could  gather 
any  fat  cattle  and  how  many.  Gus  would 
go  over  the  range  and  give  him  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  he  thought  he  could  gather; 
generally,  the  order  would  come  back  from 
Slaughter  to  gather  that  number  and  more 
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if  possible.  When  I  first  commenced  work¬ 
ing  for  them,  I  wondered  why  a  man  like 
Lum  Slaughter  would  ever  get  in  a  tight 
for  money,  but  I  learned  that  big  folks 
get  in  tights  same  as  little  ones.  Late  in 
life,  when  I  had  to  rustle  money  to  finance 
my  own  little  business,  I  concluded  that 
everybody  was  in  a  tight  all  the  time.  It 
did  not  look  so  hard,  though,  when  the 
other  fellow  is  doing  all  the  rustling  and 
having  to  do  all  the  managing  and  losing 
the  sleep  over  it.  I  was  sympathetic  with 
them,  for  I  never  was  much  of  a  spend¬ 
thrift.  I  never  could  see  why  they  bought 
a  herd  of  cattle,  pay  some  cash  and  make 
notes  for  the  balance.  They  were  buying 
cattle  all  the  time;  that  is  for  several  years. 
I  knew  those  notes  had  to  be  paid  with 
fat  cattle.  Steer  money,  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  and  then  make  a  run  on  fat  cows  and 
heifers,  which  they  did  not  want  to  do, 
especially  on  young  heifers  for  they  were 
trying  to  build  up  their  herd.  The  young 
females  were  what  they  wanted  to  keep. 

They  were  usually  good  cattlemen  and 
good  judges  of  business.  When  Slaughter 
used  to  come  to  the  outfit,  he  and  Gus 
would  sit  up  half  the  night  and  talk  and 
plan  how  they  would  manage.  I  learned 
quite  a  bit  from  them  by  laying  awake  at 
night  and  listening  to  their  plans  and 
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schemes.  Slaughter,  of  course,  was  at  the 
head  of  everything,  but  he  almost  always 
wanted  to  get  Gus’s  ideas  too.  Sometimes 
they  would  differ  on  certain  things  and 
would  fuss  around  for  awhile.  Both  of 
their  heads  was  full  of  plans  and  schemes. 

They  certainly  did  make  a  good  strong 
combination,  if  they  did  differ  sometimes. 
Slaughter  would  sit  in  his  office  in  Dallas 
planning  things;  like  buying  someone  out. 
That  is,  buy  another  herd  of  cattle  and 
pay  for  them  out  of  the  steer  money  on  the 
ranch.  Gus  would  have  a  list  on  his  books; 
of  the  number  of  calves  branded  for  that 
year  and  the  thing  would  not  meet.  Then 
they  would  get  into  a  little  noisy  conflab. 
If  Mr.  Slaughter  went  ahead  and  bought 
them  and  if  they  got  in  a  tight  over  it, 
which  they  often  did,  Gus  would  in  a  kind 
of  half-hearted  way  say,  “I  told  you  you’d 
get  in  a  tight.” 

Slaughter  would  always  say,  “Oh,  well, 
we  will  work  out  of  this.”  and  they  always 
did. 

They  bought  a  herd  of  fifteen  hundred 
steer  yearlings  from  Mark  Linn.  When 
those  steers  were  four  years  old  they  kept 
account  of  them  as  they  were  shipped  and 
gathered  all  of  them.  That  showed  how 
well  they  ran  their  business.  Slaughter  engi¬ 
neered  the  thing;  Gus  worked  out  the  de- 
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tails  and  ran  the  ranch.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
could  get  more  work  done  than  anybody.  He 
was  a  good  judge  of  men.  Slaughter  had  two 
thousand  cattle  at  the  head  of  Colorado 
River  in  1879  and  put  Gus  in  charge  of 
the  ranch.  At  that  time  Slaughter  had 
half  interest  in  a  herd  of  five  thousand 
cattle  with  John  Hulum  and  had  half  in¬ 
terest  in  three  thousand  cattle  with  John 
Scarborough.  He  bought  all  his  partners 
out.  That  gave  him  nine  thousand  head. 
In  ten  years  they  built  that  herd  up  to  near 
fifty  thousand  cattle.  During  that  time  Gus 
bought  an  interest  in  the  herd  and  kept  it 
a  few  years;  then  sold  it  back  to  Slaughter. 
He  remained  with  Slaughter  several  years 
then  he  bought  the  C.  A.  Ranch  near  Colo¬ 
rado  City.  When  I  left  the  Slaughter  ranch 
to  take  charge  of  the  Running  Water  Ranch, 
I  carried  with  me  some  much  needed  experi¬ 
ence  that  I  had  learned  under  these  two 
cranks,  as  I  sometimes  called  them. 

One  trouble  I  had  in  handling  cowboys 
was  that  they  would  drink  and  gamble.  I 
did  neither  except  once  in  a  while  I  would 
take  a  drink  with  them  just  to  be  sociable, 
but  not  often,  and  I  never  gambled  at  all. 
That  made  me  unpopular  with  them  to 
some  extent.  I  soon  found  out  the  older 
men  respected  me  for  it. 

Talking  about  gambling  and  drink  makes 
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me  think  of  how  easy  it  can  get  men  into 
trouble.  While  I  was  on  the  Slaughter 
Ranch  a  bunch  of  boys  went  to  Big  Springs 
to  a  picnic  and  got  to  drinking  and  having 
a  general  good  time.  The  north  part  of 
town  was  the  Mexican  part.  These  Mexi¬ 
cans  had  more  dogs  and  more  kinds  of  dogs 
than  I  ever  saw.  They  had  the  first  hair¬ 
less  dogs  I  ever  saw.  They  had  woolly 
dogs.  You  could  hardly  see  their  eyes.  Of 
course  they  had  the  common  old  dog,  the 
kind  you  see  over  the  country.  In  passing 
through  town  that  whole  bunch  of  dogs 
took  after  the  boys.  They  could  not  stand 
for  that  and  they  went  to  shooting  at  the 
dogs  and  killed  some  of  them  and  crippled 
some  others.  Of  course  the  Mexicans  did 
not  like  that.  The  Mexicans,  some  of 
them,  came  out  with  their  guns  but  did  not 
do  any  shooting.  I  guess  they  felt  the  boys 
were  partly  justified  for  killing  their  worth¬ 
less  dogs  and  let  it  go.  The  boys  saw  the 
Mexicans  did  not  like  it.  They  had  all  the 
fun  they  wanted,  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  ran  off.  The  Mexicans  threatened  to 
prosecute  them  but  that  was  as  far  as  they 
went.  It  passed  off  and  I  guess  they  soon 
forgot  it. 

After  I  left  the  Slaughter  Ranch  and 
went  to  Running  Water  some  of  the  same 
boys  moved  their  camp  out  near  Stanton 
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in  Martin  County.  They  got  to  drinking 
in  town  one  day  and  shot  up  the  town,  as 
they  called  it — shot  some  chickens  and  dogs, 
shooting  up  in  the  air  and  having  lots  of 
fun.  The  citizens  began  to  bunch  up  in 
the  streets  and  looked  as  if  they  might  in¬ 
terfere.  The  boys  saw  the  people  did  not 
seem  very  well  pleased  with  the  way  they 
were  acting.  They  ran  off  as  they  did 
at  Big  Springs. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  all  of  them 
did  not  run  out  of  town,  for  the  settlers 
got  tired  of  such  foolishness  and  shot  back 
at  them  and  killed  one  cowboy.  They  did 
not  see  why  they  should  sit  there  and  let 
a  bunch  of  wild  cowboys,  as  they  wanted 
to  call  themselves,  have  so  much  fun  at 
their  expense.  So  I  imagine  they  did  a 
little  planning  too.  Next  time  the  boys' 
plans  failed  to  work  for  the  citizens  were 
ready.  When  the  boys  began  to  shoot 
chickens  as  well  as  other  things  (but  not 
at  the  people),  the  Stanton  folks  began 
to  shoot  at  them.  They  killed  John  Dogie 
and  shot  a  hole  through  Henry  Mason's 
hat.  The  bullets  began  to  sing  around  the 
other  boys'  heads.  They  decided  to  get 
away  and  they  did. 

I  thought  it  was  just  too  bad  that  John 
had  to  get  killed  for  he  was  as  good  a  cow 
hand  as  there  was  on<  the  Slaughter  Ranch 
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or  any  other  ranch  for  that  matter.  He  was 
kind-hearted  and  a  good  worker,  always 
at  his  place  when  there  was  work  to  do.  I 
think  he  was  just  about  the  best  calf 
flanker  I  ever  saw.  He  would  just  take  a 
big  calf  almost  a  year  old  and,  as  we  boys 
called,  bust  him  on  the  ground.  Well,  we 
know  he  did  not  bust  the  calf,  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  if  the  calf  could  tell  it  he  would  think 
he  was  almost  busted.  Well,  when  the 
news  of  John  Dogie  s  death  came  to  me  at 
Running  Water,  I  certainly  did  hate  to  hear 
it.  After  I  thought  over  it  I  said  there 
was  a  good  boy  and  a  good  friend  gone 
wrong. 

One  time  while  I  was  on  Running  Water 
Ranch  we  had  a  bad  prairie  fire.  In  all  the 
prairie  country,  grass  that  was  dry  would 
just  go  like  powder.  The  fire  would  sway 
and  maybe  jump  fifty  feet,  lap  down  and 
the  next  little  puff  of  wind  leap  way  out 
yonder.  Whoever  has  seen  a  prairie  fire 
has  seen  it  sway  and  jump.  This  time  it 
burned  off  most  of  the  Plains  country 
through  our  section.  I  had  plowed  what 
we  called  fire  guards.  Plowing  two  furrows 
next  to  the  fence  and  two  more  furrows 
about  seventy  yards  away  made  land  look 
as  if  a  farmer  was  going  to  plow  up  his 
field.  This  made  a  ring  all  around  the 
pasture  eighty  miles  long  and  seventy 
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yards  wide.  Then  I  burned  this  seventy 
yard  strip  out  clean  and  that  gave  us  good 
protection.  We  saved  our  grass,  while  the 
grass  was  burned  all  around  on  three  sides 
clean  up  to  the  fire  guards.  The  sand  hills 
protected  grass  on  the  south  side  of  our 
pasture.  That  left  a  scope  of  country  with 
grass  on  it  that  extended  to  the  south 
prong  of  Yellow  House  Draw  where  Lub¬ 
bock  is  now,  but  there  was  no  Lubbock 
then. 

One  felow  had  about  3000  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  this  outside  country.  Many  others 
had  cattle  there  too,  but  this  particular 
man  decided  it  did  not  look  good.  In  fact, 
he  told  someone  he  would  winter  his  3000 
cattle  in  the  Running  Water  pasture.  I  had 
a  cowboy  attending  the  fall  work,  that  is 
the  roundups  on  Blanco  and  lower  Yellow 
House  canyon.  He  heard  of  what  this  per¬ 
son  said.  When  the  roundups  were  over 
my  men  hurried  on  to  the  ranch  and  told 
me  about  it.  I  said  all  right,  we  will  watch 
out  for  him.  So  I  sent  this  boy  and  an¬ 
other  good  boy,  or  men  they  were,  to  the 
South  camp.  I  told  them  to  do  their  rid¬ 
ing  early  every  morning  and  late  in  the 
eving.  I  said  he  would  try  to  slip  them  in  at 
night  and  as  his  herd  was  south,  he  most 
likely  would  undertake  that  side.  We  fig¬ 
ured  it  would  take  him  at  least  five  days 
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to  drive  cows  and  calves  that  far.  In  about 
ten  days  the  boys  found  where  he  had  pull¬ 
ed  up  the  fence  post  and  drove  the  cattle 
over.  There  were  sand  hills  near  by  and 
they  drove  the  cattle  up  in  these  hills,  hop¬ 
ing  we  would  not  find  them  until  they 
mixed  among  our  cattle.  But  the  boys 
found  them  early  one  morning.  One  of 
the  boys  rushed  to  headquarters  to  let  me 
know  about  it.  We  soon  rounded  them 
up  and  cut  out  what  Circle  O  cattle  there 
were.  Circle  was  our  brand.  We  got 
through  cutting  or  separating  the  cattle 
just  before  dark,  put  them  through  the 
fence  and  started  driving  them  south. 
Lucky  for  us  a  strong  norther  came  up.  We 
followed  them  a  mile  or  so  and  turned 
back  to  south  camp,  highly  pleased  with 
our  days  work,  for  we  were  sure  those  cat¬ 
tle  would  drift  to  Yellow  House  canyon 
(40  miles  to  the  south).  This  was  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  next  spring  when  the  round¬ 
up  started  at  Circle  Ranch,  this  fellow 
sent  his  wagon  boss  and  outfit  expecting 
to  gather  his  cattle.  He  did  not  find  a  cow 
in  the  Running  Water  pasture.  About  a 
year  after  this  a  friend  of  mine  asked  this 
man  who  turned  his  cattle  in  on  us  what 
he  thought  when  he  sent  his  outfit  to 
Circle  Ranch  expecting  to  get  3000  cattle 
and  did  not  get  a  cow.  He  said,  “Them 
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dog-gone  O’Keefe's  are  always  watching. 
If  they  can’t  be  there  themselves,  they  have 
got  somebody  else  watching  for  them.”  I 
saw  this  man  many  times  after  that  but 
neither  of  us  mentioned  this  incident.  I 
figured  I  had  spent  lots  of  money  plow¬ 
ing  and  burning  the  guards  and  he  had  not 
done  anything,  and  I  aimed  to  protect  it.  I 
guess  he  figured  he  had  tried  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  he  knew  was  not  right  and  that 
he  better  just  let  it  go  at  that.  He  had 
about  200  cattle  in  the  Running  Water 
pasture  before  that.  I  did  not  stop  until 
we  put  every  one  of  his  cattle  out.  I  would 
have  let  these  200  remain  if  he  had  not 
done  what  he  did. 

There  was  often  some  fellow  trying  to 
steal  our  calves  and  we  had  to  be  on  the 
look  out  for  that  all  the  time.  Some  people 
say  that  everybody  was  honest  in  those 
days,  but  I  did  not  find  it  so.  There  is  a 
strange  fact  about  some  people,  especially 
a  cow  thief.  He  will  do  most  anything  for 
you,  help  you  out  of  trouble  or  distress. 
If  he  owed  you  money  he  would  try  to 
pay  it,  even  if  he  had  to  steal  your  cattle 
to  pay  it  with.  So  the  saying  that  every¬ 
body  was  honest  in  the  early  days  does  not 
hold  good  in  all  cases.  It  was  then  as  it 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be,  some 
good  and  some  bad. 
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Mr.  Hasting  said  they  commenced  steal¬ 
ing  cattle  in  Jacob's  time.  When  Jacob  put 
the  ring  streaked  Poplar,  Chestnut  and 
Hazel  poles  around  at  the  water  troughs  so 
when  the  cows  and  sheep  and  the  goats 
came  to  drink,  the  off  spring  was  of  similar 
spotted  or  off  color;  some  speckled  and  spot¬ 
ted,  some  brown,  and  some  white.  Mr. 
Hasting  said  Jacob  first  got  Laban  to  agree 
to  let  him  have  all  the  off  colored  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  way  Mr.  Hasting 
told  it  was  just  too  funny.  Mr.  Hasting 
was  not  a  Christian  man.  He  said  that  it 
was  as  good  a  thing  as  old  Jake  wanted.  He 
got  Laban  to  agree  to  let  him  have  all  the 
off  colored  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  He  said 
the  old  scamp  stole  all  of  Laban’s  cattle; 
that  was,  he  stole  all  the  increase. 

Then,  he  would  say  to  me,  “Now  Rufe, 
suppose  I  did  that  with  this  NUN  out¬ 
fit.  I  could  get  rich  that  way.” 

Mr.  Hasting  would  talk  that  way  about 
things,  and  yet  he  was  tenderhearted  and 
a  man  of  fine  character;  there  was  nothing 
little  about  him.  In  his  dealings,  he  was 
always  on  the  square.  He  was  my  neighbor 
six  years  while  I  owned  the  OBR  Ranch. 
My  pasture  joined  the  NUN  Ranch  on  the 
south.  We  would  work  each  others  ranges 
together  and  were  together  a  great  deal.  I 
often  wondered  whether  he  meant  half  he 
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said,  for  he  would  say  some  hard  things 
about  the  church. 

One  time  I  went  up  to  their  ranch  to 
work  their  range.  "They  had  sent  me  word 
that  they  would  start  the  rounding  up  on 
a  certain  day.  I  went  up  and  got  there 
the  evening  before  they  were  to  start.  Mr. 
Hasting  and  Jack  Rogers,  their  wagon  or 
range  boss,  had  just  come  in  from  Lubbock 
where  they  got  their  mail.  I  asked  what 
was  the  news  at  Lubbock.  It  was  then  a 
very  small  town.  Mr.  Hasting  said  Lub¬ 
bock  never  got  any  news  except  when  the 
mail  hack  came  in  or  when  a  freight  wagon 
came  in  from  Colorado  City. 

Then  he  said,  “Well,  yes,  they  are  rais¬ 
ing  cane  over  there  with  a  protracted  meet¬ 
ing.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  interested 
and  going  to  the  meeting/' 

I  asked  him  if  he  went. 

He  replied,  “Hell,  no,  there  was  nothing 
to  it.  The  damn  thing  would  have  played 
out  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
women." 

They  told  him  at  the  hotel  they  would 
continue  services  for  another  week  He 
thought  they  had  better  be  at  work. 

Mr.  Hasting  kept  a  buggy  and  team  and 
he  not  only  drove  his  own  team  but  fed  and 
attended  to  them  himself.  He  was  afraid 
the  boys  might  not  feed  them  properly. 
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They  were  nice  big  brown  horses.  He  call¬ 
ed  them  Jimmie  and  Dan.  I  was  with  him 
lots  and  I  never  did  see  him  drive  faster 
than  a  walk.  He  would  go  out  with  the 
outfit,  have  his  roll  of  bedding  and  stay 
out  for  weeks  at  a  time.  He  used  to  have 
me  to  ride  with  him.  We  would  move 
camps  in  the  evenings  after  branding  up 
the  calves  and  he  would  want  me  to  ride 
with  him  for  company.  I  did  not  like  to  do 
it  at  first,  but  next  day  I  told  Jack  Rogers 
about  it  and  felt  I  ought  to  help  drive  the 
cattle  for  we  had  a  stray  herd  all  the  time. 
Jack  said,  no,  he  had  plenty  of  help  with 
the  cattle  and  said  he  was  glad  for  me  to 
ride  in  the  buggy  to  be  company  for  Mr. 
Hasting  as  he  was  then  near  eighty  years 
old.  I  felt  better  about  it  then  though  I 
did  not  want  to  throw  off  on  my  job.  Mr. 
Hasting  used  to  drive  his  team  to  Colorado 
City  and  go  to  Chicago.  Then  he  would 
have  his  team  to  drive  back  from  Colorado 
City  to  the  ranch. 

Dick  and  Tol  Ware  had  a  ranch  near 
Gail,  Borden  County.  Mr.  Hasting  nearly 
always  had  a  jug  with  him.  One  evening  he 
drove  up  to  the  Ware  Ranch  to  stay  over 
night  and  there  was  the  usual  bunch  of  boys 
there.  He  brought  his  jug  up  to  treat  the 
crowd.  There  was  a  fellow  there  named 
Bill  Birdwell,  from  Big  Springs,  a 
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great  big  fellow  with  a  big  stomach. 
He  was  really  out  there  to  cure  him¬ 
self  of  the  drinking  habit.  He  told  Mr. 
Hasting  he  did  not  drink.  Mr.  Hasting  said, 
“Why  in  the  hell  don’t  you  take  your 
sign  down  then.”  Of  course,  meaning  his 
big  stomach.  Of  course,  Birdwell  and  Mr. 
Hasting  were  good  friends  and  understood 
each  others  jokes.  Poor  Mr.  Hasting.  I 
often  wondered  if  he  ever  changed  in  his 
belief  about  the  Bible  and  Christianity. 
Bob  Ingersol  said  that  kind  of  religion 
would  do  to  live  by,  but  would  not  do 
to  die  by. 

The  following  spring  after  the  big  drive, 
we  moved  a  herd  from  Slaughter  ranch. 
Cattle  were  poor  and  were  badly  scattered 
for  the  cold  hard  winter  before  had  played 
havoc  with  the  cattle  business.  It  took  lots 
of  hard  work  for  ranchmen  to  get  their 
cattle  back  home.  Our  cattle  at  Running 
Water,  that  did  not  freeze  during  the  bliz¬ 
zard,  had  done  pretty  well.  Especially  the 
steers.  The  first  of  June  they  ordered  me 
to  gather  all  that  would  do  for  beef  and 
drive  them  to  Kiowa,  Kansas,  for  shipment. 
Kiowa  was  the  end  of  the  Southern  Kan¬ 
sas  Railroad  at  that  time.  I  worked  the 
range  well  and  gathered  six  hundred.  We 
headed  north  for  T.  Anchor  ranch.  The 
boys  there  directed  me  how  to  go  over  a 
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dim  road  to  Dixon  Creek  Ranch.  It  led  out 
near  where  Amarillo  is  now  and  north  near 
where  Panhandle  City  is  now  located.  The 
Dixon  Creek  pasture  fence  had  recently 
been  built.  I  was  told  the  distance  to  this 
fence  and  I  made  a  hard  drive  to  get  into 
that  pasture  to  camp  so  if  the  cattle  should 
run  I  would  have  the  fence  south  of  me  to 
prevent  them  from  drifting  south.  We  got 
inside  and  camped  just  before  dark. 

As  I  rode  towards  the  wagon,  I  saw  a 
man  on  horseback  coming  over  the  road 
we  had  just  come  over.  I  wondered  who  it 
could  be,  for  we  had  not  seen  a  man  that 
day  outside  our  own  outfit.  As  he  got  to 
camp  I  recognized  Wess  Slaughter,  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative  to  Lum  Slaughter.  I  knew 
him  well.  He  said  we  were  the  hardest  out¬ 
fit  to  catch  up  with  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  had  left  T  Anchor  Ranch  that  morning 
and  said  they  had  sent  him  to  catch  me  and 
turn  me  back.  I  thought  it  strange  they 
would  turn  me  back  after  I  was  half  way 
to  market.  Then  he  handed  me  a  letter 
from  Gus  that  read  ‘Turn  your  outfit  of 
cattle,  horses  and  men  over  to  Wess 
Slaughter  and  he  will  drive  it  on  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Please  tell  him  all  you  know  about 
the  route  or  of  anything  that  may  help 
him.  You  bring  wagon  and  team  and  six 
gentle  horses.  We  have  bought  you  fifty 
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more  young  unbroken  horses.  Bring  a 
bronco  buster  with  you  if  you  can  get  one. 
Your  Brother,  C.  A.  O’Keefe. 

After  I  read  the  letter  we  had  supper. 
Then  I  showed  Wess  my  bed  and  told  him 
to  unroll  it  and  lay  down  and  rest  awhile. 

I  went  to  help  bed  the  cattle  and  arrange 
the  guards  for  the  night.  I  got  back  in 
about  an  hour.  Wess  had  gone  to  bed,  but 
was  not  asleep.  We  talked  half  the  night, 

I  guess.  I  joked  him  some;  I  told  him  I’d 
like  to  trade  jobs  with  him,  that  was,  I 
would  like  to  drive  this  herd  on  and  him 
go  back  and  break  that  herd  of  bronco 
horses.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  trade 
for  any  bronco  job.  Of  course,  this  was  all 
in  fun,  and  we  made  the  best  of  it.  Then  I 
told  him  all  I  had  found  out  about  the 
route,  which  was  not  much.  Next  morning 
at  daylight  the  cook  called  us. 

After  breakfast,  I  rode  around  the  herd 
and  saw  that  everything  was  all  right  then 
bade  the  boys  goodbye  and  pulled  out  for 
Running  Water  Ranch  a  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  miles  south.  The  first  night  I  spent  at 
T.  Anchor  Ranch,  and  the  second  night 
I  was  back  to  headquarters.  I  did  not  see 
a  man  after  I  left  the  herd,  only  the  men 
at  the  T.  Anchor  Ranch  until  I  got  to 
Running  Water.  Little  did  I  think  then 
that  there  would  one  day  be  towns  like 
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Amarillo,  Panhandle,  Canyon,  Tulia.  If 
anybody  had  told  me  then  what  we  know 
now,  I  would  not  have  believed  him.  The 
only  thing  I  saw  on  this  two  days  hard  ride 
was  a  coyote  den  and  I  killed  one  pup.  It 
was  on  a  high  ridge  covered  with  tall  grass 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Terra  Blanca 
Creek.  From  there  on  there  was  nothing 
to  see  but  just  plains  country  and  antelope 
until  I  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  Run¬ 
ning  Water.  Then  I  began  to  see  cattle 
and  I  knew  I  was  getting  close  to  home. 
My,  but  I  was  glad  when  I  got  there  for  I 
surely  was  tired.  It  always  tires  me  worse 
to  ride  straight  down  the  road  than  it  does 
to  round-up  cattle.  I  get  my  mind  on  the 
work  and  it  does  not  tire  me  so  much. 

It  took  me  one  day  to  get  team  and 
wagon  ready.  I  took  one  boy  with  me.  We 
changed  often;  that  is,  one  of  us  would 
ride  horseback  and  the  other  would  drive 
the  team.  Riding  in  the  wagon  felt  good 
to  me  after  those  two  hard  days  riding.  It 
took  us  about  six  days  to  get  to  the 
Slaughter  Ranch.  We  got  there  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Gus  came  in  next  day  from  the  outfit. 
As  usual,  he  asked  me  all  the  questions 
he  could  think  of.  He  asked  how  far  I  had 
gone  when  Wess  caught  up  with  us.  I 
told  him  about  half  way.  He  said  that  was 
bad,  but  they  decided  it  best  for  me  to 
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come  back  and  take  charge  of  these  young 
horses.  He  asked  if  I  brought  a  horse 
breaker  with  me.  1  told  him  I  did  not  bring 
a  professional,  but  he  was  all  right  after  a 
horse  had  been  ridden  one  or  two  saddles. 
I  said  I  had  some  good  riders,  but  had  to 
let  them  go  with  Wess.  He  said  it  would 
be  several  days  before  he  would  have  a 
herd  of  cattle  ready  and  I  could  stay  at 
headquarters  and  handle  the  horses.  If  any 
should  get  loose  with  saddles  on,  they 
would  be  in  the  pasture.  We  could  get 
them. 

Next  day  I  went  to  Big  Springs  and  got 
several  boys  and  left  word  with  a  friend  to 
send  me  some  more.  I  told  him  none  but 
good  riders  need  apply.  Of  course,  in  those 
days  boys  hunting  jobs  would  tell  you  they 
were  good  riders,  but  you  had  to  try  them 
and  see.  I  got  five  boys  first  day.  I 
wanted  eight,  but  next  day  we  rounded 
up  that  bunch  of  broncos.  There  were  a 
few  of  them  that  had  been  ridden  for 
they  had  saddle  marks  on  them.  I  tried  to 
pick  out  and  divide  them  equally  among 
the  boys.  I  told  them  to  remember  them 
as  they  rode  them  and  they  would  be  their 
mounts.  Each  of  them  were  to  have  six 
horses.  I  had  them  to  put  hobbles  on  them 
after  they  rode  them. 

We  got  along  pretty  well  the  first  day 
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for  we  picked  gentle  ones.  But  the  second 
day  we  had  fun  when  the  rope  would  go 
over  their  heads.  I  don’t  suppose  some  of 
them  had  had  one  on  since  they  were  colts 
and  were  branded.  My,  the  way  they 
would  snort,  pitch  and  even  fight.  I  told 
these  new  boys  that  when  the  rope  went 
on  a  horse  for  them  all  to  grab  the  rope 
and  help  hold  him  and  the  wild  rascal 
would  soon  choke  himself  down.  We  would 
hold  him  down  until  we  saddled,  blind¬ 
folded  him  and  put  hackamore  or  halter 
on  him.  The  boy  would  then  mount  and 
two  of  us  would  get  gentle  horses  and 
would  do  what  we  called  herd  him.  That  is, 
we  would  ride  beside  him  and  keep  him 
from  running  over  a  bluff  or  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  place.  Some  of  the  boys  got  pitched 
off  and  some  would  let  their  horses  get 
loose  when  trying  to  handle  them.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  have  two  or  three  horses 
loose  with  saddles  on  at  one  time. 

We  then  rounded  up  the  whole  bunch 
of  horses.  We  had  a  good  corral  to  handle 
them  in.  I  soon  found  out  that  I  had  a 
good  lot  of  boys,  two  of  them  were  dandy 
good  riders  and  understood  working  with 
young  horses.  We  had  one  horse  in  that 
bunch  that  was  not  a  young  horse.  He 
must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
He  would  fight  if  he  could  get  to  you.  We 
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roped  him  around  the  neck  and  tied  the 
rope  to  the  snubbing  post  in  the  center  of 
the  lot,  then  put  another  rope  on  his  front 
feet  and  get  him  down.  He  did  not  pitch 
as  bad  as  some  of  the  others,  but  he  was 
stubborn  and  mean.  When  the  boy  got  on 
him  and  pulled  the  blind,  he  would  try  to 
bite  the  boy’s  legs.  He  gave  us  more  trouble 
than  any  of  them. 

We  stayed  there  in  the  pasture  head¬ 
quarters  about  a  week  then  moved  outside 
so  we  could  ride  these  young  horses  and 
help  roundup  cattle.  When  we  got  to  mak¬ 
ing  long  rides  they  would  get  pretty  tired; 
that  soon  took  all  the  pitch  out  of  them. 
It  took  about  another  week  to  get  the 
herd  ready  to  start  for  Running  Water. 
That  made  about  two  weeks.  The  horses 
had  been  ridden  and  most  of  them  were  so 
each  man  could  handle  them  by  himself. 
Some  of  us  were  mounted  on  gentle  horses 
so  we  could  help  the  fellow  on  a  bronc  if 
needed.  When  we  got  to  Running  Water 
they  were  what  we  called  half-broken 
horses.  We  did  have  trouble  when  we  first 
moved  from  Slaughter  Ranch  and  away 
from  the  corral,  for  we  had  to  substitute  a 
rope  corral  by  tying  a  rope  to  trees  and 
enclosing  them  in  this  rope  corral.  For  the 
first  few  times  some  of  them  ran  over 
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the  rope  and  gave  us  a  little  trouble  that 
way. 

When  we  got  on  the  plains  where  there 
were  no  trees  or  bushes,  the  boys  would 
have  to  use  one  side  of  the  wagon  by  tying 
rope  to  the  wheels  and  one  boy  stand  at 
the  end  and  hold  the  rope.  This  had  to  be 
done  every  evening  and  morning.  In  the 
evening  they  had  to  be  hobbled  and  in  the 
morning  had  to  take  the  hobbles  off  and 
catch  a  new  mount;  this  also  had  to  be 
done  at  noon.  You  might  say  it  had  to 
be  done  three  times  each  day.  The  more 
they  were  handled  the  sooner  they  would 
get  gentle.  Handling  them  in  these  rope 
corrals  had  a  good  effect  on  them.  Most 
horses  after  they  find  out  that  you  are  their 
friends,  like  to  be  petted  and  they  soon 
respond  to  kind  treatment.  Of  course,  at 
first,  you  have  to  be  rough  with  them  un¬ 
til  you  conquer  them.  They  are  some¬ 
what  like  a  child  and  they  seem  to  know 
when  you  treat  them  right.  Of  course,  all 
are  not  alike  for  once  in  awhile  there  will 
be  some  that  never  have  any  sense.  We 
had  one  in  this  bunch  that  was  that  way. 

When  Gus  and  Henry  Mason  finally  de¬ 
livered  the  cattle  to  me,  which  had  been 
a  big  job  to  gather  after  the  hard  winter 
before  had  scattered  them  so  badly,  we 
only  had  about  twelve  hundred.  I  was 
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very  glad  that  I  had  a  small  herd  to  drive 
with  those  half-broken  horses  and  new 
men,  or  rather,  boys.  When  you  had  an 
outfit  of  that  kind  it  made  it  pretty  hard 
on  the  boss.  These  were  a  pretty  good 
bunch  of  kids,  anxious  to  learn.  Before  I 
started  on  the  trail  I  picked  out  two  who 
seemed  to  be  the  best  posted.  I  put  them 
at  the  front  end  of  the  herd,  one  on  each 
side  to  keep  the  cattle  pointed  right  and 
to  keep  them  from  scattering.  I  wanted 
to  be  at  the  back  end  to  keep  them  from 
crowding  the  calves  too  much.  We  called 
that  taking  care  of  the  drags.  Sometimes 
calves  would  give  out  and  we  would  haul 
them  to  the  next  stop. 

times  the  herd  would  be  strung 
out  half  mile  and  when  the  calves  would 
give  out  I  would  send  somebody  up  and 
have  the  pointers  to  stop  the  lead  cattle. 

We  let  the  herd  graze  while  the  calves 
rested.  Sometimes  we  would  fix  some- 

Wu7  rtC!  h,aul  them-  °ne  way  was  to  stretch 
a  beef  hide  under  the  wagon  and  tie  the  calf 

or  calves,  for  sometimes  there  were  two  or 
three  calves  and  if  there  were  more  than 
that  it  was  just  too  bad.  When  we  would 
get  to  the  first  water,  we  would  lay  up- 
that  is,  stay  there  until  the  calves  rested  so 
they  could  keep  up  with  the  herd.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  take  two  or  three  days,  this 
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particular  time  we  made  a  long  drive  from 
the  head  water  on  Tobacco  Creek  to  head 
water  on  Yellow  House.  It’s  over  fifty 
'miles  and  we  had  to  be  out  two  nights 
without  water.  The  first  day  at  noon  we 
were  in  reach  of  Tahoka  Lake.  There  was 
a  small  spring  of  fresh  water  there.  I  sent 
the  horse  rustler  and  cook  with  the  wagon 
on  to  this  spring  to  water  the  horses  and 
get  dinner. 

The  balance  of  us  grazed  the  cattle  slow¬ 
ly,  for  we  had  to  take  care  of  them  for 
the  long  drive  to  Lubbock  next  day.  We 
got  within  about  five  miles  of  the  spring 
at  twelve  o’clock  noon.  I  let  half  of  the 
men  go  to  the  wagon  and  get  dinner  and 
change  horses  to  come  back  and  relieve  us. 
We  were  still  holding  the  herd  near,  where 
they  had  left  us,  only  the  distance  they  had 
grazed.  Some  of  the  boys  thought  we 
should  drive  up  to  the  wagon.  It  was  then 
about  two  o’clock.  I  sent  these  boys  that 
had  remained  with  me  on  to  get  their  din¬ 
ner.  I  took  one  of  the  boys  that  had  had 
dinner  and  told  him  to  stay  at  the  back 
end  and  take  care  of  the  calves,  not  to  let 
the  cattle  drive,  but  just  let  them  graze  as 
they  wanted  to  and  not  let  them  string  out 
as  we  had  been.  I  would  go  see  how  we 
would  go  around  the  lake.  It  was  danger¬ 
ous  to  let  the  herd  get  too  near  for  when 
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they  could  smell  the  alkali  salt  water  they 
might  get  so  we  could  not  hold  or  control 
them,  and  to  drink  a  lot  of  alkali  water 
would  kill  cattle.  I  told  him  all  this  to  give 
him  a  good  scare.  When  I  got  my  dinner 
and  a  fresh  horse,  I  soon  picked  out  my 
route.  I  told  the  cook  to  fill  his  kegs  with 
water.  He  had  one  on  either  side  of  the 
wagon.  I  told  him  we  would  make  a  dry 
camp  that  night  and  to  save  all  the  water 
possible.  He  asked  what  I  meant,  for  he 
was  a  new  man  of  the  plains. 

I  said,  “I  mean  don't  let  anybody  wash 
hands  or  faces  except  yourself,  for  we  may 
run  out." 

When  I  got  to  the  herd,  I  found  the  new 
boss,  I  called  him,  had  done  as  I  told  him. 
I  looked  the  calves  over  as  they  started  out 
and  they  were  all  right.  I  told  this  new 
boss  I  did  not  know  how  they  will  look  this 
time  tomorrow.  He  asked  how  far  it  was. 

I  told  him  about  thirty  miles.  I  wanted  to 
make  a  confidant  of  him,  for  I  needed  him. 

I  saw  that  he  became  more  interested  in  it. 
His  name  was  George  May. 

I  said,  "You  stay  at,  or  near,  the  front 
and  don't  let  the  cattle  string  out  like  we 
have  been  doing.  We  must  keep  them  so 
we  can  control  them.  If  you  get  in  a  tight 
place  you  wave  your  hat  to  me  and  I  will 
come  to  you.  I  will  be  back  with  the  drags. 
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Iii  the  morning  you  ride  your  best  horse 
and  tell  the  other  boys  to  ride  their  best 
horses,  for  we  may  have  some  hard  luck. 
We  have  got  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"I  want  you  to  take  half  the  boys  and 
hold  the  herd  till  midnight,  and  I  will  take 
the  other  three  and  hold  them  till  daylight. 
That  made  four  men  for  each  guard,  in¬ 
stead  of  two  men  as  we  had  before." 

I  knew  it  was  too  risky  for  two  men. 
Next  morning,  I  had  the  cook  up  and  the 
horses  in  the  corral;  everything  was  ready 
to  move  by  daylight;  in  fact,  we  had  the 
cattle  traveling  when  daylight  came.  We 
got  several  miles  of  good  traveling  for  a 
herd  of  cows  and  calves.  We  stopped  and 
grazed  as  long  as  they  would  and  let  the 
drags  rest.  After  that  we  threw  them  on 
the  trail,  we  got  good  traveling  out  of 
them  for  ten  miles,  for  the  leaders  had 
gotten  dry  for  water.  The  boys  had  to  ride 
in  front  and  hold  them  instead  of  driving. 
It  was  a  case  of  holding  back.  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  held  up  for  dinner.  We  had  to 
round  them  up  in  a  close  bunch  in  order 
to  hold  them.  That  done,  I  send  George 
and  his  three  boys  to  dinner  while  three 
boys  and  I  herded  the  cattle.  We  were 
then  two  days  and  nights  without  water 
and  those  cows  were  restless.  We  had  near¬ 
ly  ten  miles  to  go  to  water. 
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Immediately  after  dinner  we  sent  the  cook 
and  horse  rustler  on  to  water.  We  eight 
boys  starved  with  that  herd  and  just  be¬ 
fore  sunset  we  drove  the  last  ones  into 
water.  I  let  George  take  his  three  boys  and 
get  supper  and  change  horses,  but  instead 
of  going  to  supper  it  took  all  eight  of  us 
to  hold  and  quiet  them  down.  The  balance 
of  us  did  not  get  supper  until  late,  then 
we  had  to  go  one  at  a  time.  Cows  and  cal¬ 
ves  just  seem  to  almost  go  crazy  after  a 
long  drive.  One  boy’s  horse  fell  with  him 
that  evening  and  broke  his  arm.  I  had  had 
my  own  arm  broken  once.  We  got  him  to 
the  wagon.  I  had  the  cook  help  pull  his 
arm  back  till  we  heard  it  snap  in  place. 
We  had  nothing  but  salt  and  water  to  put 
on  his  arm  to  cool  it.  We  remained  there 
two  days  to  keep  the  cattle  on  the  water, 
let  them  rest  and  hunt  for  any  that  might 
have  gotten  away  during  the  seige.  Cows 
and  calves,  if  they  can,  will  go  back  to 
where  the  calf  last  sucked  his  mother,  for 
he  will  go  back  to  get  his  dinner.  I  sent 
George  May,  for  he  had  by  this  time  gotten 
to  be  a  good  assistant,  and  one  other  - boy 
back  to  where  we  stopped  last  time.  They 
got  one  cow  and  calf. 

I  found  out  at  Singer’s  store  that  it  had 
not  rained  any  towards  Running  Water. 

I  knew  that  meant  another  fifty  miles 
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drive  to  water  and  we  prepared  the  best  we 
could  for  it.  We  had  water  up  the  north 
draw  of  Yellow  House.  For  three  miles  we 
grazed  along  up  the  draw  and  left  the 
water  in  the  evening  and  only  went  about 
three  miles  and  camped  the  first  night 
aiming  to  get  near  enough  to  Eagle  Springs 
to  get  water  for  our  horses.  Next  day  at 
noon  we  went  right  up  that  draw  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  The  grass  was  fine  and  we 
could  not  make  much  time.  Some  of  the 
boys  would  get  impatient  and  want  to 
crowd  them. 

I  told  them,  "No,  don't  do  that;  just 
let  them  have  all  the  grass  they  could  eat 
and  then  they  would  want  water." 

We  would  make  good  time  for  a  dry 
cow  will  sure  walk  for  water.  So  instead  of 
our  getting  to  Eagle  Springs  for  noon,  we 
got  there  that  night.  We  had  plenty  of 
water  for  the  horses  and  to  camp  with,  but 
none  for  the  cattle.  The  next  day  it  rained 
and  we  had  plenty  of  water.  The  grass 
from  there  on  was  good,  but,  my,  how 
slow  we  did  move.  I  guess  five  or  six 
miles  a  day  was  as  far  as  we  would  go. 
I  let  half  of  the  boys  at  a  time  go  to  the 
wagon  and  sleep  for  we  were  all  behind 
on  sleep.  We  had  been  up  most  of  the 
night  for  several  nights.  When  we  got  in 
about  twenty  miles  of  the  ranch,  I  left 
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George  May  in  charge  of  the  herd.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  get  my  mail  and  see  how  things  were 
at  the  ranch,  for  I  had  been  away  a  month. 

When  I  got  to  the  ranch,  I  found  Mr 
W.  D.  Johnson  there.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  ranch,  the  one 
that  I  had  never  seen.  He  was  a  coal  mine 
operator  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  He  also  had 
interest  in  a  cattle  ranch  near  Vernon  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Dick  Worsham.  He 
had  come  by  there  on  his  way  out  to  Run¬ 
ning  Water.  I  spent  that  evening  at  the 
ranch  and  next  morning  Mr.  Johnson  and 
I  went  back  to  the  herd  in  his  buggy.  I,  of 
course,  led  my  horse.  We  had  lots  to  talk 
about.  I  found  his  main  business  was  min¬ 
ing,  but  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  cow 
business.  He  did  not  like  it.  The  reason 
was  we  brand  the  calves  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  turn  them  loose  and  never  see 
them  again.  He  did  not  like  that;  if  he 
had  anything,  he  wanted  it  where  he  could 
see  it  and  know  that  he  still  had  it.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  sell  out  and  quit  the 
cow  business.  I  soon  found  out  he  did 
not  mean  all  he  said,  for  just  before  that 
he  said  that  this  ranch  ought  to  fence  up  a 
much  larger  country  and  form  a  big  pas¬ 
toral  company  and  take  in  cattle  to  pasture. 
They  could  make  more  money  off  pastur¬ 
ing  cattle  than  they  could  on  what  they 
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owned.  His  two  talks  did  not  fit,  but  he 
was  a  good  talker.  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
him.  We  got  to  the  herd  about  dinner  time, 
had  our  dinner;  then  we  drove  out  and 
looked  at  the  cattle  as  they  were  scattered 
and  most  of  them  laying  down.  I  told  him 
you  could  see  what  we  had  here  in  this 
herd,  for  they  were  not  trying  to  get  away. 
He  said,  yes,  that  was  what  he  liked  and 
he  enjoyed  driving  around  among  them. 
He  asked  me  how  many;  I  told  him  a  little 
over  twelve  hundred.  He  said  it  looked  like 
four  thousand  for  they  were  scattered.  He 
asked  if  we  would  get  to  the  ranch  that 
night.  I  was  surprised  and  said,  no,  that  we 
were  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
ranch.  I  said  we  would  camp  tonight  and 
tomorrow  night;  then  the  next  evening 
we  would  be  in  sight  of  the  camp.  He 
thought  we  could  drive  them  in  this  eve¬ 
ning  and  asked  why  not  start  them  in  now 
(it  was  then  about  one  o'clock  and  very 
hot).  I  said,  no,  that  those  cows  and 
calves  were  doing  more  good  resting  than 
anything  they  could  do.  The  herd  had  to 
make  two  fifty  mile  drives  without  water, 
it's  been  might  hard  on  them  and  they  need 
rest.  I  decided  to  let  them  lay  there  until 
three  or  four  o'clock,  then  punch  them  up 
and  keep  grazing.  That  way  we  would  get 
them  two  miles,  maybe  three,  by  camping 
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time.  I  could  tell  he  did  not  like  what  I 
said  very  well.  He  asked,  if  I  was  go¬ 
ing  with  him  to  the  ranch.  I  said,  no,  that 
I  will  stay  with  the  cattle  to  keep  the  boys 
from  driving  the  calves  too  hard.  I  would 
be  over  next  day. 

When  I  left  the  ranch  a  month  before, 
I  had  left  Jack  O'Malior  in  charge.  Next 
day  when  I  got  to  the  ranch  Jack  had  just 
come  in  from  somewhere.  I  asked  him  how 
everything  was.  He  said  it  had  been  awful 
dry  until  the  last  few  days,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  looking  better.  I  asked  him 
how  he  liked  Mr.  Johnson,  our  new  boss. 

He  replied,  "I  don’t  like  him  a  damn  bit; 
he  is  an  old  fool.” 

Jack  asked  me  how  I  liked  him. 

I  said,  "You  remember  Mr.  Morrison 
told  us  Mr.  Johnson  was  peculiar,  but  was 
all  right  after  you  knew  him.”  I  said  that 
from  what  I  had  seen  of  him  and  heard 
him  talk,  I  thought  he  would  prove  to  be  a 
regular  blow  hard  and  want  to  brag  about 
what  he  has.  I  think  the  best  way  is  just 
let  him  have  his  own  way  unless  he  gets  to 
interfering  with  the  work,  then  we  might 
have  trouble  with  him.  He  owned  a  fourth 
interest  in  the  ranch  and,  of  course,  wanted 
to  have  something  to  say  about  things. 

Jack  said  that  was  the  trouble;  he  said 
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too  much.  He  asked  me  if  Johnson  wanted 
to  boss  me  about  the  herd. 

I  said,  “Yes,  he  told  me  I  ought  to  drive 
the  herd  to  the  ranch  in  one  evening,  twen¬ 
ty  miles.  I  told  him  it  would  take  two  or 
three  days  after  that  evening." 

Jack  said,  “That's  the  way  the  old  fool 
has  been  doing  around  here;  he  hasn't  got 
any  sense." 

I  said,  “I  think  the  best  way  to  handle 
Mr.  Johnson  is  to  treat  him  nice  and  then 
go  on  and  do  the  work  like  he  was  not 
there.  That's  the  way  I  did  the  other  day. 
He  seemed  to  get  along  all  right." 

But  Jack  could  not  see  it  that  way  for 
they  had  trouble  every  once  in  a  while.  I 
found  out  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  very  nervous 
man  and  full  of  energy,  always  wanting 
to  be  doing  something  and  oft  times  he 
wanted  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  Jack 
O'Malior  said  he  always  wanted  to  do  the 
wrong  thing.  As  time  went  on,  we  learned 
more  about  Mr.  Johnson.  Instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  out  as  he  had  told  me  he  was  going  to 
do,  he  kept  his  interest  in  the  ranch  and 
came  out  every  summer.  He  was  a  trouble 
maker.  Jack  said  that  he  had  rather  be 
bothered  with  the  seven  year  itch. 

One  time  we  were  working,  gathering 
steers,  and  were  too  busy  to  stop  cutting 
cattle  for  dinner.  It  was  three  o'clock  when 
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we  got  through  and  turned  the  roundup 
loose  down  on  the  creek.  I  told  Johnson 
that  he,  two  other  boys  and  I  would  stay 
and  hold  the  cut  until  Jack  could  take  the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  get  dinner,  come  back 
and  relieve  us.  I  could  see  he  did  not  like 
it,  but  he  did  not  make  any  kick  about  it 
then.  Jack  and  his  boys,  four  of  them,  ran 
a  race  down  to  the  house  about  three  miles. 
Jack  sent  one  boy  to  round-up  the  horses 
while  the  rest  of  them  ate  dinner,  so  they 
could  hurry  back  to  relieve  us.  It  was  sur¬ 
prising  how  quick  they  got  back.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  by  gad,  he  was  going  to  dinner 
and  started  off  in  a  trot.  He  never  rode 
faster  than  a  trot.  Before  he  got  there  he 
met  Jack  and  his  boys  coming  back  as  fast 
as  they  had  gone.  When  I  got  to  the  house, 
the  first  place  I  went  was  to  the  well  to 
get  a  drink,  as  all  of  us  did.  We  had  a 
milk  house  that  opened  out  near  the  well. 
There  was  a  nice  milk  trough  for  the  cook 
to  keep  milk  and  butter  in.  She  kept  milk 
in  crocks  so  the  cream  would  rise  on  it. 
Then  we  would  skim  and  churn  it.  As  I 
got  my  drink  of  water,  I  heard  someone 
in  the  milk  house  and  looked  to  see  who 
it  was.  It  was  Mr.  Johnson.  He  wore  a 
long  beard  and  mustache  and  the  old  dickens 
had  cream  all  over  his  whiskers  and  mus¬ 
tache.  The  old  rascal  tried  to  laugh  it  off 
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and  be  funny  about  it,  but  it  was  not  fun¬ 
ny  to  me.  I  went  on  and  washed  and  was 
eating  dinner  when  he  came  in.  The  cook 
was  Mrs.  Breeding  and  she  waited  on  us  at 
the  table. 

I  said,  “Mrs.  Breeding,  if  you  don’t  get 
much  butter  next  time  you  churn,  you  just 
charge  it  up  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  I  caught 
him  stealing  your  cream  a  while  ago.” 

The  other  three  boys  laughed  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  joke,  and  to  cap  it  off,  Mrs. 
Breeding  said  that  she  thought  something 
had  been  wrong  with  her  milk  lately.  Well 
the  boys  just  roared.  I  was  sorry  that  Jack 
was  not  there  for  he  would  have  gotten 
more  fun  out  of  it  than  any  of  them. 
When  we  got  out  to  where  the  other  boys 
were,  we  told  them  about  it.  The  whole 
bunch  was  mad  about  it.  Jack  said  he  was 
not  surprised,  “a  damn  hog  would  always 
be  a  hog.” 

Next  day  we  rounded  up  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  ranch  and,  of  course, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  there.  We  would  take 
it  time  about  cutting,  that  is,  two  would 
cut  for  a  while  and  then  change  and  let 
two  others  cut;  that  way  resting  our  horses. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  no  help  because  he  would 
not  let  his  horse  run  to  head  a  cow.  John¬ 
son  would  ride  in  and  cut  out  five  or  six 
head,  heifers,  cows,  calves  or  just  any- 
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thing.  I  saw  him  do  that  a  time  or  two. 
I  had  told  him  as  well  as  all  the  boys,  we 
did  not  want  to  cut  anything  but  steers. 
This  time  I  decided  I  would  not  let  him 
do  it.  It  just  made  a  lot  of  hard  work  for 
we  boys.  I  was  mad  at  him  for  drinking 
the  cream  anyhow.  I  would  not  let  the 
whole  bunch  go  out.  He  asked  what  did 
I  mean.  I  told  him  I  meant  to  hold  all  those 
cattle  back,  but  the  steers. 

I  said,  “Now  make  your  horse  jump  at 
him  and  jump  him  out.” 

He  said  that  his  horse  was  no  account. 

I  said,  "I  will  change  horses  with  you. 
I  will  ride  your  horse  and  you  can  ride 
mine." 

He  replied,  "No,  that  son-of-a-gun 
would  jump  from  under  me." 

The  truth  was,  he  could  not  ride  a  good 
cutting  horse.  I  told  him  no  one  else  was 
trying  to  cut  the  cattle  in  bunches  and  I 
did  not  want  him  to  do  it. 

I  said  "You  cut  out  six  head  to  get 
one;  there  by  making  the  work  five  times 
harder  for  the  boys.  If  you  will  cut  one 
at  a  time,  it’s  all  right,  but  you  must 
not  cut  out  a  lot  of  cattle  we  do  not 
want." 

He  said,  by  gad,  he  would  go  to  the 
house;  I  told  him  that  was  the  best  place 
for  him.  That  night  he  was  all  right  and 
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in  a  good  humor.  I  expected  him  to  be  a 
little  sore  about  it.  I  found  out  the  old 
rascal  did  not  care  for  us  fussing  at  him. 
I  think  it  was  a  part  of  his  religion. 

After  Johnson  left  the  roundup  ground, 
some  of  the  boys  that  heard  me  fussing 
about  the  cutting  of  the  cattle  told  Jack 
about  it  and  here  he  came  around  where 
I  was,  just  dying  laughing. 

He  said,  “I  thought  you  said  you  could 
get  along  with  him.” 

He  asked  why  Johnson  went  off.  I  told 
him  Johnson  said  if  he  could  not  cut  like 
he  wanted  to,  he  would  go  home.  I  said 
that  was  the  best  place  for  him. 

Jack  said,  “The  damn  old  fool  would 
fight.” 

I  asked  him  how  he  knew  it.  He  said 
because  he  told  him  one  day  down  at  the 
corral,  if  it  was  not  for  his  age  he  would 
give  him  a  “damn  good  whipping.” 

Old  Johnson  said,  “Young  man,  don’t 
you  let  my  age  have  anything  to  do  with 
your  business.” 

Jack  was  so  tickled  he  could  hardly 
tell  the  story.  I  told  Jack  that  I  knew  I 
was  riding  a  better  horse  than  Johnson, 
and  if  he  wanted  to  fight  he  would  have 
to  catch  me  first.  I  knew  he  could  not  do 
that.  It  was  funny  to  see  how  the  other 
boys  collected  around  to  find  out  what  all 
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the  fun  was  about.  Some  of  them  came  in 
from  the  back  side  of  the  roundup.  They 
all  bunched  up  and  enjoyed  the  fun.  Our 
horses  were  tired,  anyway,  and  a  little  rest 
did  them  good. 

I  told  the  boys,  “Jack  said  he  had  rather 
have  the  itch  than  have  Johnson  around, 
and  now  we  were  rid  of  the  itch,  let’s  get 
to  work.” 


ROPING  A  BUFFALO 
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They  were  a  dandy  lot  of  boys,  not  a 
lazy  bone  in  their  hides.  Everyone  of 
them  knew  his  place.  One  of  them  said 
that  he  guessed  the  old  devil  would  go  to 
camp  and  drink  up  all  the  cream  again.  I 
don't  know  if  he  did  or  not,  but  we  were 
glad  to  get  him  away  from  the  herd  for 
we  had  all  we  could  do  without  being 
bothered  with  him.  We  had  to  night  herd 
these  steers  as  we  gathered  them.  It's  hard 
work  to  round  up  a  bunch  and  night  herd 
with  eight  men  and  that  was  the  reason 
we  were  careful  not  to  let  anything  in  the 
herd  that  did  not  belong.  We  were  gath¬ 
ering  one  and  two  year  old  steers  to  be 
delivered  at  Buffalo  Springs,  Texas,  to  the 
Capital  Syndicate  Company. 
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Before  we  were  through  gathering  the 
steers,  the  two  Morrisons  and  their  wives 
came  to  the  ranch  and  brought  orders  for 
me  to  start  the  cattle  north,  that  Mr. 
Slaughter  and  his  wife  were  on  their  way 
and  would  follow  me  up.  I  left  at  noon 
one  day  and  the  next  day  I  found  water 
in  the  middle  of  Tule  Draw  and  camped 
there  that  night.  In  the  evening  all  of  the 
men,  not  any  women  came,  camped  with 
us.  We  killed  a  nice  fat  calf  for  supper,  and 
after  dark  Mr.  Slaughter  sent  a  boy  to  the 
herd  to  tell  me  to  come  to  the  wagon  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  me.  He  asked  me  if  I 
could  deliver  that  herd.  I  told  him  I  could 
drive  them  up  there,  but  I  had  rather  that 
he  would  deliver  them,  to  see  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  it.  He  said  he  thought  I  could 
do  it  all  right.  I  said  that  I  will  try,  at 
least,  to  do  my  best.  He  could  not  go  and 
said  Johnson  wanted  to  go,  but  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  He  then  said  he 
would  stay  at  the  ranch  a  while.  He  would 
get  Johnson  and  the  Morrisons  to  help  him 
drive  a  lot  of  cattle  to  Tule  Draw  as  the 
grass  was  fine  there.  That  would  keep 
Johnson  busy  and  keep  him  from  going 
with  me  and  the  boys.  He  did  not  want  to 
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hurt  Johnson’s  feeling  and  asked  what  I 
thought  about  the  plan. 

I  said,  “If  you  will  do  that,  I  will  take 
care  of  this  herd  and  deliver  them  in  as 
good  shape  as  possible.’ 

None  of  the  boys  liked  Johnson  any¬ 
way.  Of  course.  Slaughter  and  I  were  off 
talking  to  ourselves.  After  we  understood 
each  other  about  Johnson,  we  went  back 
where  Johnson  and  the  Morrisons  were  and 
talked  in  a  general  way.  He  was  an  old 
trail  man  himself. 

Slaughter  was  a  great  man  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  way  to 
go.  I  told  him  I  knew  how  to  start  and 
to  get  to  Tierra  Blanca  Creek  where  we 
would  water  first.  I  would  stay  there  to 
scout  and  see  what  was  ahead.  He  said  that 
was  right,  always  know  where  is  your 
next  water.  He  also  said  to  watch  the 
boys  with  the  drag  end  of  the  herd,  not  to 
let  them  crowd  them  and  not  to  try  to 
make  fast  time.  I  was  glad  he  said  that  so 
Johnson  could  hear  it.  He  asked  when  I 
thought  I  would  be  back.  I  said  I  thought 
inside  of  three  weeks.  He  said  he,  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Johnson  could  round  up  and 
drive  a  herd  from  Running  Water  to  Tule 
Draw  and  put  them  on  good  grass. 

I  said,  “Well,  that  would  be  fine;  but 
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you  fellows  are  getting  a  little  old  to  turn 
cowboy/' 

I  joked  them  about  getting  young  again. 

Slaughter  said,  “Well,  we  will  drive  them 
slow  and  take  plenty  of  time  so  as  not  to 
hurt  them/' 

Then  he  asked  where  would  be  the 
easiest  place  to  gather  good  sized  herd.  I 
said  just  west  of  the  ranch  at  the  mouth  of 
the  north  draw.  They  would  be  easy  to 
start  from  that  point  and  let  them  drift 
up  the  north  draw  to  the  first  bend,  then 
pont  them  out  on  the  east  side  of  north 
draw.  I  said  that  you  can  get  three  thou¬ 
sand  there  with  little  riding.  Someone  said 
it  was  getting  bedtime.  We  looked  and  it 
was  eleven  o'clock.  I  told  them  I  would 
divide  my  bedding  with  them.  Slaughter 
laughed  and  said,  “I'll  bet  you  have  not  got 
enough  for  yourself/' 

“He  thanked  me  and  said  they  had 
brought  their  own  bedding  with  them.  I 
bade  them  goodnight  and  started  to  bed. 
Slaughter  said  “Wait  a  minute;  I  just 
thought  of  something.  Gus  O'Keefe  and 
Campbell  had  some  trouble  at  Spring  Lake 
over  the  ages  of  steers,  and  if  Campbell  re¬ 
ceives  your  herd,  he  may  try  to  give  you 
some  trouble.  Yours  is  a  good  class  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  you  ought  not  to  have  any  trouble, 
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but  just  make  the  best  deal  with  them  you 
can/’ 

That  was  just  like  Slaughter  to  think 
of  business  up  until  the  last  moment.  I  had 
told  the  cook  to  have  breakfast  in  time  to 
eat  before  daylight  so  we  could  get  an  early 
start. 

Next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
I  rode  to  see  about  the  herd.  I  told  Jack  to 
graze  them  north  and  I  would  go  back  to 
see  Slaughter,  for  he  would  think  of  some¬ 
thing  else  to  tell  me. 

Jack  said,  "I  hope  they  don't  let  old 
Johnson  go." 

As  I  got  back  to  camp.  Slaughter  and 
the  others  were  finishing  breakfast. 
Slaughter  asked  if  the  cattle  gave  much 
trouble  in  the  night.  I  said  no,  that  we 
had  penned  some  of  the  mean  ones  a  night 
or  two  before  we  left  the  ranch.  He  said 
that  always  helped.  Then  he  cautioned 
me  again  about  Campbell  and  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  outfit. 

Johnson  said,  "Yes,  by  gad,  you  want  to 
watch  that  outfit.  I  am  afraid  they  will 
try  to  work  you." 

I  thought,  my,  I  wonder  if  he  will  go 
anyway.  I  was  so  scared  I  did  not  stay 
long  for  fear  he  would  take  a  notion  to  go. 
One  thing  I  did  know,  if  Johnson  took  a 
notion  to  go  the  jig  would  be  up.  I  bid 
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them  goodbye  and  they  all  wished  me  luck. 
I  felt  good  riding  away  without  Johnson. 
When  I  caught  up  with  the  herd,  Jack 
asked  if  I  got  rid  of  old  Johnson. 

I  told  him  yes,  “and  it’s  up  to  us  now. 
Let's  get  them  up  there  and  deliver  them 
in  as  good  shape  as  possible.  They  have 
trusted  this  herd  of  nineteen  hundred  cattle 
to  us,  now  let's  do  our  best." 

I  looked  on  Jack  as  my  main  man  and 
helper.  I  told  him  what  Slaughter  said 
about  Gus  and  the  Syndicate  outfit  having 
trouble  and  to  be  on  the  lookout. 

He  said,  “I  will  be  right  with  you." 

I  have  thought  often  about  how  funny 
it  it;  as  soon  as  we  would  get  rid  of  one 
trouble,  we  began  to  look  for  some  other 
trouble.  We  were  both  glad  we  had  got¬ 
ten  rid  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Now,  we  were 
looking  for  or  rather  wondering,  if  trouble 
was  in  store  in  delivering  this  herd.  We 
grazed  the  cattle  for  two  hours,  but  kept 
them  going  north.  We  were  beyond  where 
our  range  cattle  would  graze.  It  was  too 
far  from  water,  so  we  had  plenty  of  time 
to  talk  before  we  put  the  cattle  to  travel¬ 
ing.  We  mentioned  what  a  nice  country 
it  was  to  handle  a  herd  of  cattle.  I  said 
there  was  just  one  thing  lacking  and  that 
was  water,  for  after  we  left  middle  Tule 
we  did  not  find  anymore  water  until  we 
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got  to  Tierra  Blanca  Creek.  There  had  been 
rain  enough  to  make  grass,  but  not  enough 
to  put  out  surface  water.  We  had  a  good 
time,  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  steers 
fill  themselves.  About  nine  o’clock  they  be¬ 
gan  to  travel.  I  told  Jack  and  Lee  Ship- 
man  to  work  at  the  head  of  the  herd  and 
I  would  be  at  the  back.  If  they  got  in 
trouble  to  wave  their  hats  and  I  would 
come  to  them.  We  soon  had  them  strung 
out  and  traveling  good.  We  traveled  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  I  told  Jack  to  take  the 
wagon  and  camp  about  two  miles  ahead 
of  the  herd;  he  and  his  three  boys  to  change 
horses  and  come  to  relieve  us.  I  knew  we 
were  several  miles  from  water,  but  I  knew 
we  would  get  good  traveling  out  of  the 
cattle  when  they  wanted  water. 

At  one  o’clock  we  were  all  through  with 
dinner.  I  told  the  cook  and  horse  rustler 
to  follow  the  herd.  We  had  not  gone  but 
a  few  miles  when  we  could  see  the  breaks 
of  Tierra  Blanca  Creek.  Then  we  had 
trouble  holding  the  cattle  back  to  keep 
them  from  running.  I  sent  all  the  boys  up 
to  the  front  end  but  one,  and  he  and  I  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  but  follow  up. 
About  four  o’clock  we  got  in  on  the  creek, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  where  Hereford  is 
now  located.  It  was  a  fine  place  to  water 
a  herd.  Deep  blue  holes  of  water,  deep 
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enough  to  cover  the  backs  of  the  cattle. 
Some  of  them  would  jump  off  the  banks 
and  some  were  crowded  off.  They  would 
swim  around  and  drink  as  they  went.  It 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  dry  herd  have 
such  a  feast.  We  camped  that  night  and 
remained  on  the  creek  next  day  until  water¬ 
ing  time. 

Luck  was  with  us,  for  the  Syndicate 
outfit  sent  a  man  to  pilot  us  up  the  trail. 
He  told  us  we  would  find  a  good  lake 
of  water  about  ten  miles  ahead.  We  left 
Tierra  Blanca  about  three  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  made  a  dry  camp  that  night 
and  made  it  to  the  lake  by  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day.  From  there  on  we  found  lake 
water  until  we  got  to  the  Canadian  River. 
I  asked  Jack  if  he  had  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  crossing  cattle  over  streams  and  es¬ 
pecially  quick  sand.  He  replied,  yes,  and 
that  he  had  had  plenty  of  trouble.  I  had 
found  it  the  same  way.  I  told  him  to  hold 
up  the  leaders  about  a  half  mile  this  side 
of  the  river  and  we  would  round  them  up 
in  a  close  bunch.  That  way  the  drags 
would  push  the  leaders  in  and  we  would 
keep  crowding  the  drags. 

“You  pointers  stay  at  your  places  at  the 
point  and  I  think  we  will  make  it  all 
right." 

We  worked  it  that  way,  had  every  man, 
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eight  of  us,  to  his  place.  We  did  not  have 
any  trouble  like  Dick  Malone  and  I  had 
down  in  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  same 
river.  We  were  about  twenty  miles  above 
Tascosa  when  we  had  a  surprise.  We  saw 
the  chuck  wagon  go  across  without  bog¬ 
ging  at  all.  We  had  expected  trouble  with 
it.  We  had  the  sixty  horses  driven  right 
behind  the  cattle  and  the  chuck  wagon  to 
follow  them.  The  cattle  and  loose  horses 
seemed  to  pack  the  sand,  for  it  was  almost 
as  solid  as  the  road  out  on  the  prairie.  Our 
pilot,  the  Syndicate  man,  piloted  us  to  a 
spring  branch  where  we  camped  for  din¬ 
ner.  We  were  then  inside  of  the  Capital 
Syndicate  lands.  We  found  plenty  of 
water,  but  very  little  grass.  The  best  and 
all  the  grass  we  had  at  this  place  was  in 
the  river  valley  or  on  some  of  the  creeks, 
tributaries  to  the  Canadian  River.  They 
had  not  had  rain  and  the  range  had  been 
heavy  stocked  the  winter  before.  The 
cattle  had  just  been  thrown  out  and  they 
were  finishing  up  the  fencing  preparatory 
to  stocking  it. 

I  wondered  if  the  country  was  like  this 
all  the  balance  of  the  way  up,  for  we  were 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Buffalo 
Springs.  I  looked  up  our  pilot  to  find  out. 
He  said  most  of  the  trip  would  be  hard 
on  account  of  it  being  dry.  He  said  for 
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thirty  or  forty  miles  it  would  be  like  this. 
I  told  him  we  would  drift  along  and  not 
drive  much,  for  as  I  saw  it,  we  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  creek  valleys  for  grass.  He  said 
there  was  another  creek  about  eight  miles 
from  where  we  were.  I  decided  we  would 
graze  over  there  for  dinner  next  day.  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  what  was  the  name  of  that  creek. 
He  laughed  and  said  it  was  Ponthadeiwa 
and  said  it  means  in  Spanish,  ‘plenty  of 
water.”  We  had  nothing  else  to  do  that 
evening  but  kill  time  and  let  the  cattle  eat 
up  what  grass  there  was.  I  asked  him  all 
about  the  country,  for  he  seemed  to  be  well 
posted.  He  said  this  creek  led  in  our  di¬ 
rection  for  several  miles  and  if  I  wanted  to 
stay  on  the  best  grass  that  it  might  be  the 
best  route,  but  it  would  be  a  little  further. 
I  said  I  did  not  want  to  loose  too  much 
time,  but  I  did  want  grass  for  these  cattle 
and  so  a  few  miles  wouldn't  hurt.  He 
changed  his  route  just  a  little.  He  said 
then  the  Syndicate  Company  had  a  camp 
about  twenty  miles  ahead  and  he  was  to 
go  on  ahead  of  me  and  report  when  I  would 
get  there.  We  found  the  grass  some  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  Pilot  led  us  to  a  good  camping 
place  and  ate  dinner  with  us,  then  said  he 
would  go  on  to  their  camp,  report,  get  a 
fresh  horse  and  come  back  and  meet  the 
herd  next  day.  Before  he  left,  he  gave 
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directions  how  to  go  to  the  next  creek.  He 
called  it  Alamocetus. 

Next  day  we  grazed  over  and  found 
plenty  of  water,  but  not  much  grass.  Our 
pilot  brought  two  other  Syndicate  men 
with  him.  A  Mr.  Owens,  the  boss  of  that 
division  of  the  Capital  Syndicate  outfit, 
had  with  him  Mr.  Ruck  Tanner.  Mr.  Tan¬ 
ner  was  a  typical  cowboy;  he  showed  it  in 
his  looks  and  ways.  He  was  a  very  sociable 
fellow,  had  plenty  to  say  and  cracked  jokes. 
As  we  followed  the  cattle  along,  he  asked 
me  if  the  boy  they  sent  down  to  meet  me 
had  been  much  help  to  me.  I  told  him  he 
certainly  had.  By  his  being  along,  it  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  keep  all  my  men  with  the  herd 
as  well  as  myself  and  did  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all  to  find  water  and  camp  sites, 
of  course,  we  had  to  make  pretty  long 
drives  to  water,  but  he  could  not  help  that 
and  he  told  me  the  grass  would  be  short 
after  we  got  to  the  Canadian  River. 

I  said,  “You  need  not  be  afraid  to  send 
this  fellow  to  meet  any  herds  you  have 
coming,  for  you  can't  beat  him.  He  pays 
close  attention  to  things,  he  knows  direc¬ 
tions  well  for  he  did  not  miss  any  point 
he  aimed  to  make." 

Tanner  said  he  had  known  this  boy  a 
long  time  and  he  knew  the  country  well. 
He  was  glad  they  had  sent  the  right  man. 
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I  asked  Mr.  Tanner  if  he  was  manager  here 
for  the  Syndicate.  He  said  no,  that  Mr. 
Owens,  yonder,  was  manager.  He  was  just 
a  straw  boss,  that  is,  he  was  their  wagon 
boss  and  distributor  for  the  herds.  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  distributing  the 
herds.  He  said  that  as  the  herds  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  branded  at  Buffalo  Springs  they 
had  to  be  placed  on  water  and  grass.  He 
said  it  was  a  job  to  find  the  grass,  that 
right  now  water  was  mighty  scarce  at  Buf¬ 
falo  Springs.  He  said  I  had  good  cattle 
and  asked  how  many.  I  said  that  I  count¬ 
ed  them  off  the  bed  ground  yesterday 
morning  and  had  all  I  started  with.  He 
laughed  and  said,  '  Good  cowboy,  then 
said  he  had  to  go  and  left  me. 

I  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Owens.  He  was 
a  different  looking  man  from  Mr.  Tanner. 
He  wore  a  white  starched  shirt  and  looked 
as  clean  as  if  he  had  just  jumped  out  of  a 
band  box.  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  he 
did  not  have  on  knee  pants.  I  tried  to 
like  him;  I  asked  if  he  was  the  manager. 
He  said,  "Yes  sir." 

I  saw  he  was  observing  the  drags  pretty 
close.  He  asked,  "Where  did  you  get  those 
calves?" 

I  told  him  we  raised  calves  down  on  the 
Running  Water  Ranch,  that  was  the  way 
we  made  our  living. 
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About  that  time  the  cattle  were  getting 
well  in  on  the  creek  to  water.  I  said,  “Mr. 
Owens,  we  will  stop  here  and  check  up 
my  horse.” 

I  told  him  f  was  glad  they  had  come 
to  meet  us  and  that  I  hoped  we  would 
have  better  grass  from  there  on  than  we 
had  the  last  few  days.  He  said  that  I  would 
be  disappointed,  for  it  was  very  dry.  I 
asked  him  how  far  it  was  to  Buffalo 
Springs  and  he  said  about  seventy  miles. 
He  did  not  have  much  to  say  and  seemed 
to  be  a  little  bit  hard  boiled.  I  told  him 
the  breaks  looked  as  if  it  should  be  a  good 
cattle  country,  but  seemed  that  it  had  been 
badly  over  stocked.  I  still  could  not  get 
much  out  of  him.  I  began  to  think  the 
best  way  to  do  a  fellow  like  that  was  to 
let  him  soak  a  while.  I  let  him  alone  for 
a  while.  Not  long  after  that,  the  cook  hol¬ 
lared  chuck.  I  asked  him  to  come  and  eat 
dinner  with  us.  He  thanked  me  and  said 
his  wagon  was  just  above  our  camp  on  the 
creek,  which  I  could  see,  and  he  would  go 
up  there  for  dinner.  Before  we  separated,  he 
asked  what  time  I  would  move  camp.  I 
saw  it  was  about  twelve  o’clock  and  I  said 
about  three  or  four  o’clock.  I  said,  if  I 
have  seventy  miles  ahead  of  me  I  can  make 
that  in  three  days  for  my  cattle  are  pretty 
well  rested.  He  asked  me  not  to  move 
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until  he  got  back,  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  me  after  dinner.  I  replied,  all  right  and 
we  both  started  off  in  a  lope.  I  wondered 
as  I  rode  to  the  wagon,  what  he  wanted 
to  talk  about.  I  had  tried  to  get  him  to 
talk  for  the  last  two  hours.  I  imagined  he 
must  want  to  kick  about  the  yearlings 
(calves  he  called  them).  I  reasoned  that  his 
partner  Mr.  Tanner  had  complimented  me 
on  having  good  cattle,  then  I  wished  it  was 
Tanner  I  had  to  deal  with.  I  told  the  boys 
to  let  the  herd  graze  where  we  were  until 
three  or  four  o'clock.  After  dinner  I  crawled 
under  the  wagon  for  a  rest  and  waited  to 
see  what  the  white  boss  wanted. 

About  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr. 
Tanner  came.  I  noticed  at  a  distance  they 
seemed  to  be  talking  very  interestedly.  First 
thing  I  thought  of,  he  is  telling  Tanner 
about  those  calves  he  saw.  I  guessed  they 
are  hatching  up  some  trouble  for  me.  About 
that  time  another  man  galloped  up  and 
introduced  this  third  man  to  me  as  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  cousin  to  the  Mr.  Campbell 
that  was  the  general  manager  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  at  Yellow  House  Ranch.  I  had  met 
the  other  Mr.  Campbell,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  met  Mr.  M.  C. 

M.  C.  was  quite  a  talker  and  a  very 
pleasant  fellow.  I  found  out  from  him 
that  he  had  just  delivered  some  cattle  to 
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this  company  at  Spring  Lake.  He  said  he 
met  Gus  O'Keefe  while  he  was  delivering 
a  herd  at  the  lake  and  we  had  quite  a  visit. 
After  a  while,  Mr.  Owens  asked  me  how 
would  it  suit  me  to  deliver  my  herd  there 
and  brand  them.  I  said  I  did  not  know 
about  the  branding,  but  I  was  willing  to 
count  them  out  to  him.  He  said,  no,  we 
could  count  them  as  we  branded  them.  I 
said  that  will  take  a  lot  of  time.  He  asked 
how  many  men  I  had.  I  said  eight  mighty 
good  hands. 

“How  many  have  you,"  he  asked  Ruck 
Tanner.  Ruck  said  eight  and  said  we  would 
have  plenty  of  men.  I  said,  no,  we  would 
have  to  hold  two  herds.  That  way  it  would 
take  four  of  my  men  to  hold  those  brand¬ 
ed;  then  they  might  mix  up  again. 

I  said,  "I  don't  like  the  plan." 

He  said,  "You  make  me  a  proposition 
then." 

I  had  Jack  posted  to  stay  and  hear  the 
talk  as  well  as  his  men.  I  told  him  I 
would  help  him  brand  the  cattle  after  he 
had  received  them. 

I  said,  "I  will  cut  out  the  one  year  olds 
from  the  two's  and  then  you  can  look 
them  over  until  you  are  satisfied.  We  will 
move  them  far  enough  apart  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  them  mixing  and  count 
them.  Count  the  other  bunch  and  you 
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give  me  a  receipt  for  them,  then  I  will  take 
my  outfit  and  help  brand.” 

He  said,  “Suppose  we  lose  some  of  them.” 

I  said,  “We  have  both  outfits  and  we  can 
round  up  the  country  until  we  get  them, 
but  if  we  should  miss  a  few  head,  they 
will  be  here  in  your  own  pasture  and  you 
can  get  them  later.” 

He  said  his  company  did  not  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  until  the  brand  went  on  them. 
I  replied,  “That  way  it  will  take  two  men 
all  the  time  to  check  them  as  they  are 
branded  and  if  we  make  any  mistakes, 
which  we  will,  then  that  stops  the  whole 
outfit  of  sixteen  men.  Now,  why  not  do 
the  counting  before  we  start  branding,  then 
get  in  the  pen  and  put  the  hot  stuff  to 
them  .  You  have  no  shute  and  I  tell  you 
it’s  no  child's  play  to  rope  nearly  two 
thousand  steers  and  brand  them.  If  you 
will  do  as  I  suggested,  I  will  undertake  it. 
First  thing,  the  cattle  will  be  at  your  risk, 
that  is,  if  any  are  killed  or  crippled  by  rop¬ 
ing  them.  They  are  your  cattle.” 

Mr.  Owens  asked  Ruck  what  he  thought 
about  it.  Ruck  said  it  looked  like  a  fair 
proposition.  He  said,  “As  Mr.  O'Keefe 
says,  it's  a  good  big  job  to  rope  and  brand 
over  nineteen  hundred  cattle.  By  doing 
that  we  will  have  lots  of  men,  then  the 
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classing  of  the  cattle  on  the  prairie  might 
cause  some  trouble/' 

“Well,”  I  said,  4 ‘You  would  have  the 
same  trouble  in  the  pen,  then  you  would 
have  to  stop  the  whole  works/' 

He  said  that  was  so.  Then  Owens 
asked  Campbell  what  he  thought  about  it. 
Campbell  said  at  Spring  Lake  the  other 
day,  Gus  O'Keefe  wanted  to  class  and  count 
the  cattle  before  they  penned  them.  Camp¬ 
bell  did  not  want  to  do  it  that  way  and 
said  that  it  took  up  lots  of  their  time.  He 
said  they  not  only  took  up  lots  of  time, 
but  it  was  so  hard  of  the  cattle,  throwing 
them  to  examine  their  teeth.  M.  C.  said 
if  he  was  doing  it,  he  had  rather  receive 
them  before  beginning  the  branding  because 
he  thought  it  saved  time  and  was  a  better 
way.  M.  C.  Campbell  helped  me  out.  At 
first,  I  thought  they  had  brought  him  along 
to  work  against  me,  for  Mr.  Slaughter  had 
told  me  about  Gus  and  Barbeg  Campbell 
having  their  trouble. 

After  M.  C.  made  that  statement,  I 
said,  “Mr.  Owens,  it  is  up  to  you  now." 

He  said  he  had  been  studying  it  over  and 
fconcluded  that  it  was  the  best  way. 

I  said,  “Now  you  understand  you  are  to 
give  me  the  receipt  for  them  when  they 
are  counted  and  not  when  they  are  brand¬ 
ed?" 
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He  said,  "Yes/' 

I  then  asked  the  others  if  they  under¬ 
stood  it,  and  they  all  did.  I  told  Mr.  Owens 
I  would  have  the  boys  scatter  the  cattle 
out  to  eat  what  little  grass  there  was.  We 
would  graze  just  as  long  as  they  could  see 
tonight,  and  by  two  o’clock  the  next  day 
we  would  have  them  separated  and  ready 
to  look  at.  I  told  Jack  to  lope  up  to  the 
herd  and  tell  the  boys  our  plan  and  for 
him  to  stay  with  them  to  see  that  they  got 
the  best  grazing  they  could  find.  I  felt  bet¬ 
ter,  for  Mr.  Owens  had  warmed  up  to  me 
and  was  more  talkative.  But  still,  I  knew 
there  could  come  some  trouble  in  classing 
the  cattle.  I  felt  glad  that  M.  C.  was  not 
against  me;  that  was  worth  something. 
When  the  boys  found  out  what  we  had 
done,  it  was  the  talk  around  the  camp  that 
we  would  soon  turn  back  towards  the 
ranch.  They  were  getting  tired  of  the  trail 
and  too  much  night  guard.  Some  of  them 
said  they  never  wanted  to  see  another  trail 
herd.  You  could  hear  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
marks  and  they  did  not  mean  a  little  of 
them.  I  told  them  they  had  lots  of  hard 
work  to  do  before  they  were  done  with 
the  herd.  They  said  they  did  not  mind 
to  work  in  the  daytime,  just  so  they  could 
sleep  at  night.  I  said  that  two  more  nights. 
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I  believed,  will  wind  it  up.  They  were 
tickled  at  that. 

Next  morning,  a  little  after  sunrise,  we 
were  cutting  the  herd.  I  told  Jack  we 
would  put  two  boys  in  the  herd  at  a  time, 
then  change  off  and  let  their  horses  rest, 
for  him  to  save  his  horse  and  we  would 
finish  them  up.  Well,  I  never  saw  boys 
work  better  than  they  did.  Every  man  seem¬ 
ed  to  know  we  were  about  through  and 
did  his  best.  For  two  hours  we  held  the 
herd  up  close  together  and  that  forced  all 
the  little  cattle,  one  year  olds,  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  it  was  easy  to  cut  two  and  three, 
sometimes  a  half  a  dozen,  at  a  time.  Jack 
said  that  if  old  Johnson  had  been  there  he 
could  have  cut  these  yearling  in  bunches, 
but  he  rather  cut  them  one  at  a  time  than 
have  to  put  up  with  Johnson. 

Well,  we  had  lots  of  fun  as  well  as  hard 
work.  Tanner  and  his  men  came  pretty 
early  and  helped  out.  About  nine-thirty  I 
told  Jack  we  would  finish  up.  I  soon  saw 
the  boys  had  made  a  pretty  good  job  of  it, 
so  we  did  not  cut  very  many.  Then  I  told 
Jack  we  must  look  close  in  turning,  that 
is,  cutting  the  yearling  herd,  for  that  was 
what  we  were  interested  in.  We  found 
a  few  two  year  olds  in  the  yearling  herd, 
but  they  had  run  in  no  doubt.  The  boys 
hadn’t  cut  them  in.  By  twelve  o’clock  we 
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had  them  ready  and  they  looked  through 
the  two  year  olds  and  said  they  were  satis¬ 
fied.  Then  they  rode  in  the  yearling  herd, 
but  they  had  found  mighty  small 

I  said,  “Mr.  Owens,  there  might  be  a 
few  that  are  not  quite  a  year  old,  but  look 
over  there,  there  is  one,  two  or  a  half  a 
dozen  that  are  almost  two  year  olds." 

He  said,  yes,  that  was  so,  and  asked 
Tanner  what  he  thought  about  it.  Tanner 
said  the  two  year  old  bunch  was  all  right, 
but  a  few  yearlings  were  just  a  little  short 
ages,  but  as  Mr.  O’Keefe  said,  there  were 
some  long  ages  and  taking  the  average,  he 
thought  they  were  all  right.  Owens  said, 
all  right,  they  were  ready  to  count  them. 
It  did  not  take  but  a  little  while  to  count 
them.  He  gave  me  a  receipt  for  so  many 
one  year  olds.  I  don’t  remember  the  exact 
number,  but  it  was  the  number  we  started 
with,  over  nineteen  hundred.  I  asked  how 
we  should  handle  them.  He  said  he  would 
leave  that  up  to  me.  I  sugegsted  we  leave 
the  big  steers  where  they  were  with  two 
men  to  hold  them  and  put  the  one  year 
olds  on  the  water  with  three  men  to  hold 
them  until  the  balance  of  us  had  our  din¬ 
ner.  Then  we  could  put  about  half  of  the 
yearlings  in  the  pen  and  go  to  branding. 
Then  put  all  the  balance  in  one  herd  and 
let  them  graze  until  we  branded  the  first 
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bunch  out.  Owens  said  his  men  could  hold 
one  bunch. 

I  said,  4 ‘We  will  hold  them  this  evening 
and  you  can  hold  them  tomorrow/' 

That  was  understood  and  we  all  hurried 
and  ran  a  race  to  the  wagon  for  dinner. 
We  all  had  fresh  mounts  after  dinner.  We 
put  about  six  hundred  yearlings  in  the  pen 
and  the  fun  began.  We  had  four  men  on 
horses  that  roped  the  yearlings  by  the  hind 
feet  and  dragged  them  down.  The  boys 
would  jump  on  their  shoulders  and  we 
would  brand  them  in  a  hurry.  We  got 
Mr.  Owens,  the  white  shirt  gentleman,  to 
tally.  We  branded  one  hundred  and  twenty 
the  first  hour,  or  two  steers  per  minute. 
We  could  not  keep  that  up.  We  stopped 
and  rested  a  few  minutes,  then  tackled 
them  again.  We  were  just  two  days  brand¬ 
ing  them.  We  commenced  at  noon  and 
got  done  at  noon.  For  convenience,  we  had 
camped  both  wagons  at  the  pen  and  had 
gotten  better  acquainted.  We  got  along 
fine.  Mr.  Owens  was  a  very  agreeable 
gentleman  after  I  learned  how  to  take  him. 
Mr.  Tanner  was  agreeable  from  the  first. 
In  the  evening  we  bade  them  goodbye  and 
they  went  one  way  and  we  went  the  op¬ 
posite.  I  never  saw  either  of  them  again. 

We  camped  that  night  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tascosa.  Next  morning  we  got 
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to  Tascosa  and  camped  and  bought  some 
clean  clothes.  Most  of  our  shirts  had  got¬ 
ten  torn  off  branding  those  steers.  There 
was  a  mercantile  firm  there  named  Cone 
and  Duran.  Mr.  Cone  was  an  American, 
Duran  was  a  Mexican,  and  it  was  said 
they  made  a  good  combination.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  me  to  see  so  large  a  stock  of 
goods  as  they  had  in  a  country  store  like 
that.  I  had  heard  a  lot  of  the  stories  about 
the  bad  men  of  the  west  congregating  at 
Tascosa  and  the  killings  there  and  Boot 
Hill  Cemetery.  Billy  The  Kid  and  others 
used  to  make  their  raids  on  the  Canadian 
River  above  Tascosa  and  drive  off  whole 
herds  of  cattle.  That  was  all  in  the  past 
when  we  were  there.  Billy  The  Kid  had 
been  killed  seven  or  eight  years.  Some  of 
our  boys  said  we  needed  not  be  afraid  if  he 
had  been  dead  that  long. 

A  man  named  Jess  Jenkins,  who  operat¬ 
ed  a  saloon,  took  great  interest  in  telling  us 
some  of  the  past  history  of  the  town.  He 
told  us  the  number  of  men  that  had  been 
killed  there  with  their  boots  on,  but  I  don't 
remember  the  number.  He  told  many 
other  interesting  stories  about  the  Indians 
and  Mexicans  of  the  early  days.  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  that  I  did  not  make  some  notes  on  some 
of  the  things  he  told  about.  He  told  about 
the  cowboys  strike  that  happened  a  few 
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years  before  we  got  there.  He  seemed  to 
have  known  them.  He  said,  some  of  the 
would-be  bad  men,  started  the  strike  so 
they  could  get  more  money,  but  it  was 
short  lived  and  most  of  the  leaders  lost  out 
and  left  the  country. 

After  taking  in  the  sights  at  Tascosa  and 
spending  one  night  there,  we  started  for 
Running  Water.  Nothing  unusual  happen¬ 
ed,  only  we  had  several  good  rains  and  it 
delayed  our  traveling  on  account  of  the 
muddy  roads.  Grass  was  coming  up  at  the 
ranch  and  things  looked  much  better  than 
when  we  left  with  the  herd  three  weeks 
before.  I  was  glad  to  get  back;  although 
it  was  just  a  dugout,  it  seemed  like  home 
to  me. 

Mr.  Slaughter  and  Mrs.  Slaughter  had 
gone  back  to  Dallas.  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
trouble  maker,  had  gone  to  his  home  in 
Iowa.  Mr.  Newt  Morrison  and  his  family 
were  still  there,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  wanted  to  know  how  we  got  along 
with  the  herd.  I  told  him  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  we  got  there  with  the  full  num¬ 
ber  we  started  with.  I  told  him  we  did.  He 
then  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  any  trouble 
making  the  delivery.  I  told  him  we  made  it 
all  right  and  showed  him  the  receipt.  It 
showed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
year  olds  more  than  one  year  olds  and  he 
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seemed  well  pleased  with  it.  He  and  I  fixed 
up  letters  to  Slaughter  and  Johnson  and 
rushed  them  with  the  receipts  to  Slaughter 
and  a  copy  to  Johnson.  In  due  time,  we 
got  a  nice  letter  from  Mr.  Slaughter  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and 
check,  also  saying  he  was  pleased  with  the 
count.  We  did  not  hear  from  Mr.  John¬ 
son.  Mr.  Morrison  said  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  for  he  would  be  kicking 
about  something  anyway.  We  did  our  part 
and  wrote  him,  now  it  is  up  to  him  to  do 
his  part. 

Jack  said  “it  was  a  damn  good  thing  we 
did  not  hear  from  Johnson  for  he  would 
want  us  to  go  back  and  count  the  cattle 
again/' 

I  told  Mr.  Morrison  I  had  told  him 
everything  I  knew.  Now,  I  wanted  him 
to  tell  me  how  they  got  along  moving  the 
cattle  over  on  the  Tule  Creek.  He  laughed 
and  said,  “You  will  have  to  get  Lucian  to 
tell  you." 

Lucian  was  his  son,  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  old.  He  was  a  very  talkative 
boy  and  he  did  enjoy  telling  about  the  way 
they  got  along  for  weeks  afterwards.  He 
was  always  thinking  of  something  they 
said  to  each  other,  mostly  between  John¬ 
son  and  Slaughter.  His  father  and  Uncle 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  the  fussing,  for 
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they  had  been  dealing  with  Johnson  several 
years.  They  said  to  let  Johnson  have  his 
own  way.  But  Slaughter  did  not  think 
that  way.  He  said  if  Johnson  would  do 
right  and  not  talk  and  do  things  against 
the  interest  of  the  ranch,  whether  it  was  like 
he  wanted  to  do  it  or  not,  it  would  be  all 
right.  But  he  was  not  going  to  sit  still 
and  let  him  do  detrimental  things  to  the 
ranch.  He  said  Johnson  could  not  cut  a 
cow  out  of  a  roundup.  He  was  always  in 
the  way  and  made  more  work  for  the  boys 
to  do.  He  was  not  going  to  let  him  do  that. 
Lucian  said  Slaughter  told  all  of  them, 
Johnson  among  the  rest,  for  all  to  work 
together  and  round  the  cattle  up  in  a  close 
bunch  so  they  could  get  them  under  con¬ 
trol.  They  did  not  have  much  help,  just 
the  three  Morrisons,  Slaughter  and  John¬ 
son.  Slaughter  started  out  up  the  creek 
to  pushing  the  cattle  together  and  the  other 
men  followed.  All  but  Johnson.  He  went 
the  other  way,  poking  along  and  hardly 
turning  any  cattle  at  all.  Slaughter  and 
Morrison  soon  got  a  good  sized  bunch  to¬ 
gether. 

After  a  while,  Slaughter  looked  down 
the  creek  where  Johnson  was,  and  instead 
of  Johnson  riding  fast  and  trying  to  hold 
the  cattle  up  so  they  could  round  them  up, 
he  was  just  poking  along  letting  the  cattle 
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pass  him  and  scatter  out  down  the  creek. 
Lucian  said  that  when  Slaughter  saw  that, 
he  took  a  slicker  or  rain  coat  in  his  hand 
and  ran  around  and  got  ahead  of  John¬ 
son’s  cattle  and  ran  into  them  with  that 
slicker  hollering  and  yelling  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  Lucian  said  he  liked  to  run  the 
cattle  over  Johnson.  I  expected  that  was 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  That  soon  put  the 
cattle  together  and  then  they  did  not  have 
much  trouble,  but  that  did  not  fix  it  with 
Slaughter  for  he  was  still  mad  at  Johnson. 
He  told  him  to  get  back  home  and  stay 
there  and  told  him  he  should  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  that 
ranch.  Being  mad,  he  said  too  much,  just 
as  we  all  do  when  we  get  mad.  Lucian  said 
Johnson  went  on  poking  around  the  cattle. 
He  got  so  mad  after  a  while  he  got  in  an¬ 
other  fuss  with  Slaughter  about  him  say¬ 
ing  he  should  not  have  anything  to  do 
about  the  management  of  the  ranch.  By 
that  time  Slaughter  had  gotten  over  his 
mad  spell,  for  Mr.  Morrison  had  been 
talking  to  Slaughter.  Slaughter  apologized 
to  Johnson  and  they  fixed  it  up,  that  is  for 
the  time  being. 

Within  the  next  few  days  they  had  a 
big  rain  and  there  was  no  need  of  moving 
the  cattle.  Slaughter  went  back  to  Dallas 
and  in  a  few  days  later,  Johnson  and  Tom 
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Morrison  left.  I  was  real  glad  I  was  not 
there  while  all  the  fussing  was  going  on. 
I  think  it  was  about  the  first  of  July  when 
I  got  back  from  delivering  the  steers  to  the 
Capital  Syndicate  Company.  We  went  in 
to  camp  for  a  while  and  scattered  the  sad¬ 
dle  horses  out  to  get  them  on  good  grass 
and  to  fatten  them  up  a  little.  The  boys  all 
rejoiced  over  Johnson  being  gone  more 
than  they  did  over  getting  to  rest. 

The  rest  did  not  last  long,  for  about  the 
twentieth  of  August  I  went  to  Big  Springs 
after  a  herd  of  cows  and  calves.  Cow  and 
calves  always  meant  trouble  and  took  lots 
of  patience  for  they  were  so  slow.  They 
were  not  so  bad  this  trip,  for  we  had  plenty 
of  rain  and,  of  course,  plenty  of  grass  and 
water.  Cowboys  were  generally  happy 
when  there  was  plenty  of  grass  and  water 
because  the  work  was  easier.  The  August 
sun  got  mighty  hot  and  the  calves  suf¬ 
fered.  We  did  not  have  a  cook  going  down 
with  the  outfit  but  was  to  get  one  at  town. 
Big  Springs.  We  had  a  pretty  hard  time 
finding  a  man  to  do  the  cooking.  He  had 
cooked  for  a  trail  outfit  before;  he  said  he 
was  not  feeling  very  well,  but  he  would  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two.  We  found  out 
from  others  that  he  had  been  drunk.  I 
thought  when  he  got  out  of  town  where 
he  could  not  get  whiskey  he  would  soon 
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sober  up  and  be  all  right.  He  was  a  good 
wagon  cook  when  he  was  able  to  cook. 
Most  of  the  time  some  of  us  would  have  to 
cook  and  hitch  up  the  team.  We  were  but 
a  few  days  receiving  the  cattle,  for  the  most 
of  them  were  already  under  herd. 

We  went  up  the  same  old  trail  I  had 
been  over  many  times.  By  Battle  Snake 
Creek,  Wet  Tobacco  Creek  and  Dry  To¬ 
bacco;  then  we  went  on  the  plains  and 
had  plenty  of  lake  water  from  there  on. 
This  was  one  trip  we  did  not  have  to  be 
so  careful  about  passing  Tahoka  Lake  for 
we  had  plenty  of  rain  everywhere.  After 
we  passed  Tahoka,  the  next  place  was 
Singer's  store  on  the  Yellow  House  Creek, 
where  the  town  of  Lubbock  is  now.  We 
did  not  have  the  trouble  at  Yellow  House 
Creek  as  we  had  had  with  other  herds  be¬ 
fore,  for  we  had  plenty  of  water.  We  got 
the  cattle  all  there  in  good  shape  and  from 
there  on  up  the  north  prong  of  the  Yellow 
House  Draw  the  grass  was  fine.  We  did 
not  drive,  just  had  to  graze.  I  thought 
of  -the  other  trips  when  I  had  been  along 
there.  We  would  have  to  hold  the  cattle 
back  for  they  would  be  so  dry  for  water. 

We  had  a  good  trip  except  for  the  cook. 
We  could  have  sent  him  back  in  a  wagon, 
but  he  kept  saying  he  would  be  better  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  were  sorry  for  him.  I 
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felt  that  when  we  got  to  the  ranch,  and 
he  could  take  better  care  of  himself  and 
have  a  woman  to  cook  him  something  he 
could  eat,  he  would  improve.  When  we 
got  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  ranch, 
we  sent  a  boy  with  him  to  the  ranch.  We 
were  two  or  three  days  getting  the  herd  to 
the  ranch,  but  the  cook  had  gotten  worse. 
I  sent  a  man  to  Estacado  after  Dr.  Hunt, 
that  was  fifty  miles.  Dr.  Hunt  was  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hunt’s  father  who  is  now 
president  of  McMurry  College  at  Abilene, 
Texas.  Dr.  Hunt  got  to  the  ranch  next 
evening,  looked  the  sick  man  over  and 
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asked  how  long  he  had  been  sick.  I  gave 
all  the  information  I  could.  I  told  him  he 
was  not  feeling  well  when  we  left  town 
with  him.  I  told  him  he  had  had  a  little 
whiskey  until  a  day  or  two  before.  Dr. 
Hunt  said  that  was  what  he  needed,  a  stim¬ 
ulant,  but  he  did  not  believe  he  would 
live  long.  He  died  late  that  evening.  We 
got  Dr.  Hunt  to  stay  and  help  us  bury 
him.  The  next  day  we  took  some  lumber 
from  a  small  grain  room  and  made  a  box 
coffin.  We  buried  him  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  west  of  the  ranch.  That  wound  up 
the  last  drive  for  the  Slaughter  ranch,  for 
that  completed  the  full  ten  thousand  head 
Slaughter  was  to  put  in  on  the  ranch  deal. 
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When  I  first  came  to  Running  Water, 
we  got  our  mail  at  Epworth.  Mr.  Horatio 
Graves  lived  there  with  his  family  and 
kept  the  post  office.  His  wife  was  post 
mistress  and  he  was  mail  carrier;  he  did 
not  carry  it  very  often.  It  was  thirty  miles 
from  Graves  to  Estacado  to  get  the  mail. 
When  I  found  out  how  inconvenient  it 
was,  I  told  Mr.  Graves  if  he  could  fix  it 
someway  so  I  could  carry  the  mail  I  would 
help  him  out.  When  he  could  not  go,  I 
would  go  or  send  someone.  He  said  he 
would  appreciate  that  very  much  and  ap¬ 
pointed  me  mail  carrier.  After  that  we 
would  go  one  trip  and  he  one  trip  and  that 
was  better.  Mr.  Graves  was  the  only  set¬ 
tler  at  that  time  in  the  country.  In  a  few 
years  settlers  began  to  come  in  and  settle 
on  Tule  Draw  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Running  Water.  The  first  were  Trus 
Gray,  William  Conner  and  his  brother,  L. 
G.  (that  afterwards  moved  to  Randall 
County  and  started  the  town  of  Canyon 
City),  Mr.  Parrish,  Mr.  Settles  and  Jake 
Brown.  These  men  received  their  mail  at 
the  Running  Water  Ranch  just  like  we  had 
gotten  ours  at  Epworth  a  few  years  before. 
All  of  these  people  on  Tule  Draw  had  cat¬ 
tle. 
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About  that  time  Mr.  Maxwell  settled  on 
the  Running  Water  Draw  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  ranch  at  some  Hackberry  trees. 
He  was  a  sheep  man.  It  was  not  long  after 
Maxwell  came  until  Mr.  E.  L.  Lowe  settled 
there.  After  that  they  came  in  pretty  fast 
and  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railroad 
was  building  west  as  far  as  Clarendon.  I 
went  to  Clarendon  and  bought  a  load  of 
ranch  supplies  from  Wood  and  Dixon, 
general  merchants,  and  they  had  it  delivered 
to  the  ranch.  Not  long  after  that,  the  rail¬ 
road  pushed  west  and  Wood  and  Dixon 
went  ahead  of  the  road  and  put  in  a  branch 
house  at  Amarillo.  They  carried  every¬ 
thing  usually  found  in  a  general  store  and 
operated  it  in  a  very  large  tent.  If  you 
happened  to  not  have  a  camp  bed,  they 
would  loan  you  some  blankets  and  let  you 
sleep  in  their  tent  store.  Mr.  Conrad  was 
in  charge  of  the  store.  A  man  named  Kenny 
had  a  restaurant  and  soon  after  that  Tuck 
Cornelus  came  up  from  Snyder,  Texas  and 
operated  a  general  wagon  yard.  Then 
Burns  and  Walker  came  up  from  Colorado 
City  and  opened  a  general  supply  store. 
Cone  and  Duran  came  down  from  Tascosa 
with  a  general  supplies  store.  From  then 
on  the  people  came  in  fast  and  they  soon 
had  a  good  western  town.  For  several  years 
Amarillo  was  the  largest  cattle  shipping 
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point  in  the  country.  When  the  country 
began  to  settle  around  Amarillo  and  the 
railroad  pushed  on  west,  the  cattle  shipping 
went  to  Canyon  and  Hereford  and  on  out 
to  Bovina,  which  was  the  main  shipping 
point  for  many  years.  At  one  time,  Bo¬ 
vina  was  said  to  be  the  biggest  shipping 
point  in  the  world.  While  these  towns  were 
building,  Plainview  was  being  settled  al¬ 
though  it  was  eighty  miles  from  Amarillo 
and  sixty  miles  from  the  railroad. 

At  Canyon  City,  Maxwell  and  E.  L. 
Lowe  had  Col.  R.  P.  Smyth  to  survey  and 
lay  out  the  town  of  Plainview.  A  cowboy 
that  was  working  for  me  at  the  east  camp 
of  Circle  Ranch,  reported  to  me  that  they 
were  going  to  build  a  town  down  at  the 
hackberry  thicket.  I  told  him  I  would 
eat  all  the  town  they  would  ever  build 
down  there.  I  thought  the  settlers  would 
stay  a  year  or  two  and  go  back  to  their 
kinfolks,  but  they  had  come  to  stay  and 
they  proved  to  us  that  we  had  a  pretty 
good  country  out  here.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  cattlemen  for 
the  country  to  settle  and  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  oppose  it.  It  went  like  all  other 
new  countries,  when  the  proper  time  came 
the  settler  took  the  country  away  from  the 
cowman.  The  old  saying  proved  true  in 
this  case.  First  the  Indian,  then  followed 
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the  buffalo  hunter,  the  Texas  Ranger,  next 
the  cattlemen  and  then  the  actual  settler. 
The  country  had  to  go  through  all  these 
stages  before  the  chain  was  completed.  All 
of  them  at  times  had  pretty  hard  going. 

The  hunter,  as  Dave  Crockett  said,  had 
a  hard  time  blazing  the  way  for  future 
generations  to  follow,  but  he  liked  it.  They 
had  the  Indian  to  contend  with,  also  the 
wild  beast,  sickness,  some  times  death 
among  their  friends,  (friends  that  meant 
something)  and  many  times  starvation  star¬ 
ing  them  in  the  face.  I  guess  they  all  learn¬ 
ed  to  like  jerk  meat  (dried  meat)  for  I 
can  t  see  how  they  could  carry  enough 
of  any  other  kind  of  provision  on  their 
long  trips.  I  don  t  think  we  appreciate 
those  old  pioneers  as  much  as  we  ought  to, 
for  theirs  was  the  hardest  of  all. 

Then  came  the  early  day  cowman,  but 
very  different  from  the  present  day  cow¬ 
man.  I  have  heard  those  old  fellows  tell 
how  they  used  to  sleep  out  in  the  brush 
to  guard  their  horses  at  night  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  stealing  them.  They  did  not 
sleep  much  for  it  was  too  dangerous  to  risk 
going  to  sleep.  My  old  friend,  Jim  Carter, 
that  died  at  Dimmit  many  years  ago,  used 
to  tell  me  some  of  his  early  experiences 
with  Indians.  He  told  of  one  particular 
time  when  he  took  a  boy  who  was  in  his 
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teens  to  help  guard  their  horses.  They  were 
supposed  to  take  time  about,  one  guard 
at  first  then  wake  the  other  one;  but  he 
said  as  soon  as  they  got  settled  down  and 
everything  was  still,  the  boy  went  to  sleep 
and  snored  so  loud  he  as  afraid  the  Indians 
might  hear  him.  He  was  sure  it  would 
never  do  if  the  boy  went  to  sleep  and  him 
too.  He  said  an  hour  or  two  before  day¬ 
light  he  heard  an  Indian  make  a  loud  noise, 
or  grunt,  and  in  just  a  few  minutes  he  heard 
another  answer  from  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
act.  He  pulled  the  boy's  hair  and  pinched 
him  and  finally  got  him  awake.  He  thought 
he  had  made  so  much  fuss  the  Indians 
heard  him  and  did  not  try  to  get  the  horses 
for  when  daylight  came  the  horses  were 
in  a  lot  and  he  found  Indian  tracks.  But 
the  Indians  were  not  there. 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  Shackelford 
County,  the  Indians  drove  off  a  bunch  of 
the  neighborhood  cattle.  The  men  all  got 
together  and  followed  them.  The  Indians 
got  a  good  start  and  left  a  dim  trail.  They 
got  across  the  Red  River.  The  white  men 
kept  spies  out  and  located  them  late  one 
evening.  That  night  they  surprised  the  In¬ 
dians,  killed  some  of  them  and  got  their 
cattle.  They  immediately  started  back  to 
Texas  and  drove  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
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Indian  country  for  fear  they  would  make 
up  a  band.  They  did  not  sleep  much  until 
they  got  across  Red  River,  then  they  would 
relieve  each  other  and  get  some  sleep.  Mr. 
Carter  said  one  thing  impressed  him  on  that 
trip — they  had  a  small  calf  that  would 
give  out  everyday.  He  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  herd  and  they  had  no  way  to  car¬ 
ry  him.  They  just  left  him  behind  one  day. 
That  night  the  little  fellow  came  dragging 
in  to  the  herd  and  found  his  mother.  After 
that  when  the  calf  would  get  tired  they 
just  let  him  have  his  own  way  and  every 
night  he  would  come  in  to  the  herd  and 
bawl  for  his  mother.  That  was  the  way 
they  got  him  to  the  ranch. 

The  story  that  interested  me  most  was 
about  his  looking  after  stock  one  day  and 
got  out  on  a  big  prairie.  He  rode  up  on  a 
high  point  to  look  as  they  always  had  to. 
He  saw  five  men.  His  first  thought  was 
Indians.  He  looked  around  and  located 
the  nearest  timber  and  started  to  it.  As  soon 
as  he  turned  toward  the  timber,  they  turn¬ 
ed  that  way  too  trying  to  cut  him  off.  He 
knew  that  was  one  of  their  tricks,  but  said 
they  were  generally  afraid  when  you  got 
in  timber.  He  beat  them  to  the  timber  and 
ran  right  on  down  into  a  dry  bed  of  a 
creek.  The  Indians  were  right  after  him 
hollering  and  yelling  as  loud  as  they  could. 
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He  had  figured  they  would  stop  at  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  but  no,  here  they  came  and 
two  of  them  were  getting  near  enough  to 
shoot  at  him.  He  knew  he  would  have  to 
fight  them.  He  saw  an  abrupt  bend  in 
the  creek  ahead  of  him.  He  threw  the  bridle 
reins  over  his  horse's  head  and  jumped  off 
with  his  pistol  in  his  hand  and  jumped  be¬ 
hind  this  bank.  The  Indians  were  running 
so  fast  that  they  could  not  stop  their 
horses  until  they  ran  so  near  to  him  he 
shot  the  two  leaders  off  their  horses.  He 
said  the  other  three  were  not  so  bold,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  give  it  up  and  kept 
shooting  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  Each 
side  stayed  behind  trees  and  he  thought  he 
shot  another  Indian,  at  least  they  gave  up 
the  fight.  That  was  late  in  the  evening. 
When  dark  came  he  followed  the  creek  a 
few  miles  and  made  his  way  to  the  ranch. 
He  said  that  was  the  closest  call  he  ever 
had.  I  think  sometimes  about  we  younger 
cowboys.  If  we  had  had  to  go  through  such 
times  as  Jim  Carter  and  many  others, 
whether  we  would  have  wanted  to  have 
been  cowboys  or  not.  I  can  see  that  men 
get  used  to  things  and  I  imagined  they 
would  say  afterwards  that  things  were  not 
as  bad  as  they  looked.  He  said  he  took  de¬ 
liberate  aim  at  those  Indians  as  he  would 
have  at  a  wolf.  He  was  glad  when  they 
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quit  shooting  at  him.  I  am  telling  this 
story  to  show  how  different  it  was  in  Jim 
Carter's  time. 

My  first  trip  to  the  west  was  to  East- 
land  in  the  year  1878.  The  next  year,  '79, 
I  went  to  Mitchell  County  near  where 
Colorado  City  is  now  on  Champion  Creek. 
1  had  two  brothers,  Gus  and  Dave,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  ranch  for  Waddel  and  Biler.  Wad- 
del  was  manager;  they  had  seven  thousand 
cattle  and  to  me  that  sounded  mighty  big. 
I  spent  about  three  months  there.  They 
talked  some  about  Indians.  It  had  been 
about  two  years  since  they  had  some  fights 
further  north  with  the  Indians.  I  was  too 
busy  with  my  ranch  plans  to  let  that  bother 
me.  I  guess  I  planned  to  kill  all  the  In¬ 
dians  if  they  bothered  my  ranch.  One 
thing  I  forgot  to  figure;  that  it  would  be 
many  years  before  I  got  this  ranch  and  as 
many  hardships  to  go  through  with  as 
most  of  the  others. 

The  early  day  settler  and  farmer  had 
his  hard  time,  also  the  pioneer  merchant. 

I  remember  what  a  hard  time  George  Singer 
had  to  keep  his  stock,  also  Dockum,  Char¬ 
lie  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Hunt  at  Estacado.  I 
remember  if  George  Singer  bought  just  a 
little  merchandise,  some  outfit  would  come 
along  and  buy  it  all  at  once.  If  he  laid  in 
a  good  supply,  it  would  be  his  luck  that 
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nobody  came.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  hard  job. 
After  Crosby  County  was  organized, 
Stringfellow  and  Hume  opened  up  a  good 
store  at  Estacado  and  carried  a  good  line 
of  everything  and  a  little  later  they  opened 
a  branch  house  at  Plainview.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  Jones  was  manager.  Later  Mr.  McClel¬ 
land  and  son  had  the  second  store  at  Plain- 
view.  Mr.  Rawlings  was  the  next  mer¬ 
chant,  later  Vince  and  Welter.  Then  came 
R.  C.  Ware.  Another  year  or  so  J.  N. 
Donohue  bought  in  with  Mr.  Ware  and 
formed  the  company  of  Donohue  and 
Ware.  While  all  of  this  was  going  on  in 
Plainview,  people  were  coming  in  and  tak- 
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ing  up  land  in  the  country.  I  bought  two 
sections  southwest  of  Plainview  and  im¬ 
proved  it.  J.  N.  Morrison  was  in  charge  of 
the  Running  Water  Ranch,  or  Circle  Ranch 
then.  Later  I  bought  one  and  a  half  sec¬ 
tions  more  land,  making  me  three  and  a 
half  sections.  Most  of  the  country  was 
taken  up  by  people  filing  on  school  land 
and  leaving  it  unfenced.  That  left  the 
country  open  from  the  old  T.  Anchor  pas¬ 
ture  to  Yellow  House  at  Lubbock. 
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In  January,  1890,  I  married  Miss  Lizzie 
Kiser  and  we  settled  on  a  little  ranch  six 
miles  southwest  of  Plainview.  I  had  at  that 
time  four  hundred  cattle,  mostly  two  and 
three  year  old  steers.  Although  it  was  small, 
we  used  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course, 
we  built  many  air  castles,  or  dreams,  as 
my  wife  called  them.  She  laughed  at  me 
many  times  and  said  I  built  my  air  castles 
too  high  and  too  many  of  them.  I  argued; 
if  I  did  not  build  any  air  castles,  I  did  not 
get  any  ranches.  We  had  lots  of  fun  over 
what  we  were  going  to  do.  As  time  passed, 
we  soon  saw  that  being  married  carried  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  with  it,  but  I 
continued  in  the  steer  business.  I  bought 
steer  yearlings  and  calves  at  weaning  time 
and  held  them  for  market  at  three  year  old. 
By  hard  work  and  close  management,  I 
built  my  little  herd  up  some;  but  it  looked 
mighty  slow  to  me.  My  wife  told  me  I  must 
have  more  patience. 

I  had  some  good  friends  among  the  cat¬ 
tlemen  that  helped  me  a  great  deal.  Among 
them  were  the  Bryan  boys.  Bud  Oldham, 
Knight  and  Slaton,  Leach  Brothers,  Trus 
and  Ted  Gray,  Will  Connor,  Bob  Lem¬ 
mons,  Dick  McQuirter,  Carl  Roberts,  Jim 
Cox,  and  others  over  the  plains  country. 
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Of  course,  we  were  all  helpful  to  each 
other.  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  set  of 
men  that  would  go  as  far  as  the  cowmen 
did  to  help  each  other,  also  to  help  anyone 
that  was  in  distress  or  in  immediate  need. 
If  it  was  at  all  in  their  power,  they  always 
extended  a  helping  hand.  Few  of  them  ever 
turned  anybody  hungry  away.  I  am  sure 
that  their  liberality  is  the  cause  of  many  of 
them  being  in  a  hard  shape  today.  Many 
were  broke  by  helping  someone  else. 

After  we  were  married,  my  wife's 
mother  gave  us  some  chickens.  We  got  along 
all  right  with  the  chickens  until  garden 
time  came  in  the  spring.  We  had  net  wire 
around  the  garden,  but  the  hens  would  fly 
over  into  the  garden.  We  both  knew  that 
people  clipped  chickens  wings.  We  did  not 
know  they  just  clipped  one  wing.  We 
clipped  both  wings.  I  guess  we  thought 
like  the  fellow  did  about  the  medicine;  if 
a  little  would  do  a  little  good,  a  lot  of  it 
would  do  a  lot  of  good.  We  told  her 
mother  about  it  and  had  a  hearty  laugh 
about  it  when  we  found  out  we  were  just 
supposed  to  clip  one  wing.  She  scolded  us 
for  not  knowing.  It  was  just  about  the 
same  as  if  we  had  not  clipped  either  wing. 
We  doubled  the  wire  on  the  fence.  We 
learned  then  to  clip  one  wing  the  next 
time.  I  had  a  boy  named  Sherrod  Dur- 
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ham  working  for  me.  My  wife  said  we 
would  have  had  a  good  garden  if  Sherrod 
and  myself  had  not  trampled  things  to 
death  going  over  to  see  if  the  plants  were 
coming  up.  I  made  a  good  crop  of  feed  that 
year.  We  had  lots  of  rain  and  things  were 
prosperous,  but  the  next  year  was  dry  and 
the  grasshoppers  came  and  made  it  still 
worse.  I  went  in  with  Mr.  Morrison  and 
we  shipped  some  of  our  oldest  steers  to 
Flint  Hills  in  Kansas.  We  were  gone  about 
two  weeks  and  when  we  got  back  we  had 
gotten  good  rains  all  over  this  part  of  the 
plains.  The  grass  as  green  and  soon  very 
fine.  I  saw  I  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
country  was  settling  up  all  the  time  and 
like  the  song,  “Times  Are  Not  Like  They 
Used  To  Be/'  I  began  to  build  more  air 
castles.  I  could  see  I  would  have  to  either 
sell  my  cattle  or  find  better  range  for  them. 
I  figured  with  my  friend  J.  N.  Donohue 
on  several  propositions  on  a  good  sized 
ranch,  but  we  never  did  quite  get  together. 

A  little  later,  Gus  O'Keefe  bought  the 
Fish  Ranch  in  Dawson  County.  He  had 
moved  his  family  to  Colorado  City  and  of¬ 
fered  me  the  job  of  running  his  ranch  and 
run  my  own  cattle  on  the  ranch  with  his 
cattle.  He  had  seven  thousand  cattle  and 
I  had  six  hundred  cattle.  I  had  lost  money 
on  the  cattle  I  had  shipped  to  Kansas  and 
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I  did  not  want  to  get  caught  in  another 
trap  like  that.  After  I  had  investigated  my 
brother's  proposition  of  running  his  ranch, 
I  decided  it  was  all  right.  I  came  home  after 
looking  it  over  and  told  my  wife  I  had 
built  more  bubbles  in  the  air.  She  asked 
what  I  had  gone  into  now.  I  explained  to 
her  the  proopsition.  She  agreed  with  me 
that  it  looked  good.  She  asked  if  I  thought 
I  could  manage  the  ranch.  I  told  her  I  knew 
I  could.  I  then  told  her  I  had  figured  out 
two  plans.  One  was,  I  would  build  her 
and  May  (our  baby)  a  house  in  Plainview 
and  they  would  be  near  her  people,  or  she 
could  go  with  me  and  we  all  stay  on  the 
ranch.  I  told  her  we  would  have  a  good 
comfortable  house,  but  the  one  bad  thing 
was  it  would  be  lonesome  for  her.  The 
nearest  neighbor  was  twelve  miles  to  the 
Bishop  and  Godair  Ranch.  I  was  mighty 
glad  when  she  said,  of  course,  she  would  go 
to  the  ranch  so  we  would  all  be  together. 
It  was  a  good  move  for  us;  it  was  a  lonely 
place  for  a  woman  and  baby,  of  course. 
That  part  of  it  was  bad,  but  I  tried  to 
console  my  wife  by  building  more  castles 
in  the  air;  telling  her  we  would  make 
enough  in  a  few  years  to  move  to  a  school, 
which  we  did. 

I  managed  the  Fish  Ranch  two  years, 
then  bought  a  ranch  just  north  of  the  Fish 
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Ranch.  I  had  eighty  sections  of  land  and 
one  thousand  cattle.  I  made  another  trade. 
I  bought  five  hundred  cows  in  October  and 
got  all  unbranded  calves.  The  spring  calves 
had  been  branded,  but  the  summer  and  fall 
calves  were  not  branded.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  head  were  thrown  in;  I  bought  the 
five  hundred  cows  for  thirteen  dollars  per 
head.  Just  a  year  after  that  I  sold  all  the 
dry  cows  out  of  that  brand  for  twenty-six 
dollars  per  head.  I  began  to  believe  that 
my  dreams  were  about  to  prove  true  about 
my  ranch.  It  was  not  all  sunshine  though, 
the  lobo  wolves  got  bad  in  that  country 
and  they  killed  many  calves.  The  spring 
that  I  bought  this  ranch,  I  drove  two  thou¬ 
sand  steers,  one  and  two  year  olds,  for  my¬ 
self  and  Gus  to  Evans,  Snyder,  Buel,  and 
Company  Ranch  on  the  Canadian  River 
twenty  miles  north  of  Miami,  Texas.  I 
went  over  the  same  trail  a  part  of  the  way 
from  Running  Water  to  Panhandle,  that 
I  traveled  eight  years  before  and  the  coun¬ 
try  had  changed  very  much.  One  would 
hardly  think  it  the  same  country,  it  had 
settled  up  so  much. 

I  got  back  to  the  Fish  Ranch  in  June. 
My  wife  was  at  Plainview  all  that  spring 
and  summer.  Her  mother  died  during  that 
time,  then  we  got  her  youngest  brother, 
Ed  Kiser,  to  go  live  with  us.  That  made  it 
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very  much  better  for  all  of  us.  This  ranch 
was  known  as  the  OBR  Ranch  as  that  was 
the  brand  I  kept  up.  Ed  was  a  new  cowboy, 
that  is,  had  not  done  much  of  that  kind 
of  work.  At  first,  he  said  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  ever  learn  to  be  a  cow- 
puncher  and  for  that  very  reason  he  tried 
that  much  harder  and  made  about  the  best 
hand  I  ever  had.  He  always  tried  to  do  his 
best.  He  was  honest  and  whenever  he  told 
me  anything  I  knew  it  was  so.  He  never 
tried  to  deceive  anybody.  We  had  some 
pretty  hard  times,  but  after  getting  the 
dogs  we  had  lots  of  fun.  We  seldom  went 
out  but  what  we  killed  something,  a  bob¬ 
cat,  coyote,  or  something.  The  big  lobo 
wolves  were  the  ones  we  were  after.  They 
were  the  fellows  that  were  killing  the  cat¬ 
tle.  Along  about  that  time  they  were  set¬ 
tling  the  country  north  of  us.  That  was 
Oklahoma,  southwest  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska  and  it  was  claimed  this  ran  the 
lobos  out  of  that  country.  I  saw  thirteen 
lobos  in  a  bunch  one  morning  early.  I 
suppose  too  early  for  them  to  scatter  out. 
Well,  that  was  too  many  big  wolves  to 
look  good.  I  began  then  to  make  inquiry 
how  to  get  dogs.  Mr.  Galbreth,  a  ranch¬ 
man  of  Double  Mountain,  had  been  run¬ 
ning  dogs  after  these  lobos  and  he  let  us 
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have  some  greyhounds.  We  made  it  hot 
for  Mr.  Wolf  for  a  while. 

Ed  or  I  was  always  out  at  daylight  with 
the  dogs.  Greyhounds  run  by  sight,  that 
is,  they  don't  trail  anything  and  can  only 
follow  their  game  as  long  as  they  can  see  it. 
One  morning  we  rode  up  on  a  sand  hill 
and  saw  three  big  lobos  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  us,  then  the  race 
started.  The  dogs  soon  ran  up  to  one  of 
them,  but  he  was  so  big  the  dogs  could  not 
throw  him.  They  would  grab  him  by  the 
hind  legs  and  check  him  but  the  wolf 
would  bite  and  snap  them  off.  While  the 
dogs  were  bothering  the  wolf  so  much  we 
would  almost  keep  up  on  horseback,  but 
we  could  not  get  close  enough  to  rope  him 
until  we  had  just  about  run  him  to  death. 
He  ran  some  distance  and  came  to  a  favor¬ 
able  place  and  on  hard  ground,  then  we 
crowded  him  and  caught  him.  After  we 
killed  this  wolf,  we  found  we  had  run 
him  nine  miles.  We  knew  the  distance  to 
the  fence  was  ten  miles  and  we  were  just  a 
mile  from  the  fence  with  the  dogs.  As  this 
was  the  first  lobo,  or  big  wolf,  we  had 
caught,  we  took  the  hide  for  a  keepsake.  He 
had  not  been  dead  but  a  few  minutes  until 
he  was  stiff.  We  had  run  him  to  death.  Our 
horses  were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  stand 
still.  Just  as  soon  as  we  killed  the  wolf,  we 
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hastened  to  take  our  saddles  off  our  horses 
and  let  them  cool.  By  the  time  we  had  the 
wolf  skinned,  our  horses  and  dogs  were 
rested  some  and  ready  to  go. 

We  found  out  that  it  required  eight  to 
ten  miles  to  run  a  lobo  own.  It  was  said, 
if  you  run  one  eight  miles  and  did  not 
catch  him,  he  would  die.  It  was  claimed 
that  had  been  proven  by  finding  their  car¬ 
cass  near  where  the  boys  would  loose  sight 
of  them.  The  wolf  sometimes  would  turn 
around  a  sand  hill  and  give  you  the  dodge, 
in  other  words,  play  hide  and  seek  with 
you.  We  had  some  good  horses  and  we 
certainly  did  ride  them.  We  ran  every 
lobo  as  long  as  we  could  see  him.  They  can 
run  faster  than  a  horse  for  the  first  few 
miles,  but  by  not  running  too  fast  at  first 
a  horse  can  last  longer.  The  idea  was  to 
just  stay  in  sight  of  them  until  the  wolf 
began  to  show  signs  of  weakening,  then 
crowd  your  horse  and  rope  the  wolf.  There 
were  always  some  chances  against  you  in 
running  wolves.  Sand  hills,  tall  grass  and 
bushes  almost  the  same  color  of  a  wolfs 
back  made  it  hard  to  see  him  very  far.  The 
sand  hills  were  so  numerous  he  would 
dart  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  leave 
you  in  doubt  which  way  he  had  gone. 

The  wire  fence  was  another  hindrance 
and  it  used  to  look  like  everyone  I  would 
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get  after  would  head  for  the  nearest  fence, 
But  I  guess  it  just  seemed  so.  It  made  lots 
of  work  and  exposure,  but  that  was  set  off 
by  the  pleasure  we  got  out  of  it.  We  look¬ 
ed  on  work  with  pleasure  then.  These  dogs 
furnished  the  fun.  Eight  grayhounds  made 
a  pretty  sight.  We  would  run  our  horses 
mighty  hard  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
dogs.  We  killed  quite  a  number  of  them 
before  we  got  the  dogs.  We  would  see 
wolf  tracks  and  see  where  they  had  killed 
calves,  but  we  seldom  ever  saw  the  lobos. 
Nearly  every  morning  we  would  see  fresh 
tracks  in  the  sand  and  dust  at  the  water 
trough.  Ed .  said  if  I  would  help  him  fix 
the  wagon  down  near  the  water  trough,  he 
would  sleep  in  the  wagon  and  could  kill 
some  of  them  at  night.  I  said  they  were  too 
sly  for  that.  I  think  they  would  smell  you 
and  be  shy  of  you.  He  said  well,  we  are 
only  two  hundred  yards  away  at  the  house, 
they  could  smell  us  that  far.  The  more 
I  thought  about  it  the  more  reasonable  it 
looked  and  we  got  the  wagon  with  sheet 
on  down  near  the  water.  Ed  went  down 
after  dark  and  spent  the  night  in  the  wagon. 
Next  morning  he  came  up  to  the  house 
grinning  all  over  his  face.  I  knew  he  had 
had  some  luck  from  the  way  he  was  grin¬ 
ning.  He  said  he  killed  one  lobo  and  two 
coyotes.  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  show 
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me.  I  was  tickled  just  about  as  much  as 
he  was.  He  slept  there  several  nights  but 
did  not  kill  another  lobo  at  the  trough.  He 
killed  many  at  other  places  and  several 
coyotes  (the  small  wolves).  He  had  lots  of 
fun  that  first  morning  talking  about  it. 
One  thing  he  said,  he  would  only  kill  lobos 
from  then  on,  but  he  failed.  One  reason 
he  did  not  kill  anymore,  I  got  the  dogs 
soon  after  that  and  of  course  the  dogs  kept 
them  scared  away. 

When  we  first  got  the  dogs,  we  both 
went  hunting  with  them.  We  ran  every 
wolf  we  saw  and  ran  him  just  as  long  as 
we  could  see  him.  We  would  think  of  that 
saying,  maybe  he  would  run  off  some¬ 
where  and  die.  They  were  dealing  us  mis¬ 
ery  and  we  tried  to  deal  it  back  to  them. 
After  about  one  year  s  use  with  the  gray- 
hounds,  we  got  some  bloodhounds.  They 
could  not  run  as  fast  as  the  grayhounds, 
but  they  could  run  much  longer  and  too, 
if  Mr.  Wolf  got  out  of  sight  or  turned  any 
corners  around  the  sand  hills,  that  did  not 
bother  the  bloodhounds.  They  would  just 
pick  up  the  trail  and  keep  right  on  after 
him.  If  he  camped  or  laid  down  to  rest, 
they  soon  over  took  him  and  had  him  go¬ 
ing  again.  We  caught  many  of  their  young 
and  some  of  the  old  ones.  These  hounds 
were  on  their  trail  so  close  that  we  made  it 
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so  hot  for  them  that  they  must  have  left 
the  country,  or  at  least,  a  lot  of  them  for 
they  kept  getting  more  scarce.  One  thing, 
nearly  all  the  ranches  had  dogs  and  of 
course,  that  just  made  too  many  dogs.  I 
guess  it  looked  to  a  wolf  that  everywhere 
he  went  he  met  the  dogs  and  lots  of  them 
drifted  to  some  other  country.  Still  we 
must  have  killed  about  all  of  the  young 
ones.  Every  ranch  in  the  country  was  re¬ 
porting  many  killed.  While  we  had  these 
dogs  to  kill  lobo  wolves,  we  killed  many 
coyotes  and  wild  cats.  We  must  have  rid 
the  country  of  all  the  wild  cats  for  they 
were  easy  caught.  One  very  dry  year  we 
had  a  bad  prairie  fire  which  burned  off 
most  of  the  country  from  my  ranch,  ten 
miles  south  of  Brownfield,  clear  into  Yel¬ 
low  House  Draw  near  where  Lubbock  town 
is  now.  It  made  it  hard  on  Cattlemen  and 
their  business,  but  we  could  see  how  to  run 
the  wolves  better  for  most  of  the  grass  had 
burned  up  clean.  In  just  a  few  days  after 
the  fire  we  had  good  rains  and  the  country 
was  soon  in  good  shape  again. 

We  had  a  cowboy  named  Brit  Clair  who 
worked  for  us  one  summer.  He  was  a  good 
boy  and  a  good  worker.  After  he  left  me 
he  worked  for  Mr.  Bone  a  near  neighbor 
to  us.  Brit  and  another  boy  were  hauling 
wood  one  day.  Brit  went  ahead  of  the 
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boy  with  the  wagon  and  went  into  a  thick¬ 
et  of  Oak  Bushes  and  there  was  a  panther 
laying  asleep  in  the  brush.  It  was  so  thick 
the  panther  could  not  get  out  any  other 
way  only  to  come  by  Brit  and  he  had  an 
axe  in  his  hand  and  killed  the  panther,  I 
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never  have  seen  Brit  since  he  killed  the 
panther.  I  understand  he  married  and  now 
lives  in  Terry  County  and  doing  well.  I  am 
sure  he  deserved  to  do  well  for  he  was  a 
good  boy  while  he  worked  for  me.  Terry 
County  was  not  organized  when  I  moved 
away  in  '89.  I  had  ranched  in  Dawson  and 
Terry  Counties  about  nine  years. 

Ed  Kiser  was  with  us  seven  years  and 
many  things  happened  during  those  years. 
Ed  and  I  fought  the  wolves  a  good  part 
of  the  time.  He  helped  me  move  my  first 
herd  of  cattle  from  Hale  County  of  the 
Fish  Ranch  in  Terry  County.  His  mother 
was  living  then  and  he  came  back  and 
lived  with  her  two  years.  When  she  died 
he  came  and  made  his  home  with  us.  I 
remember  about  the  funniest  joke  Ed  got 
on  me  was  one  time  he  and  I  were  build¬ 
ing  some  fence  and  we  were  going  back  and 
forth  on  horseback.  We  would  come  back 
to  the  ranch  at  noon  and  at  night.  We 
carried  such  things  as  we  would  need  on  our 
horses.  One  day  Ed  had  some  stakes  and  I 
was  to  carry  the  post  hole  digger.  My 
horse  objected  to  my  carrying  the  diggers 
on  him  because  the  diggers  rattled  and 
scared  him  and  he  threw  me  off.  Ed  was 
sitting  on  his  horse  with  a  load  ready  to 
go  and  was  enoying  the  fun.  After  he  got 
through  laughing  he  told  me  to  give  him 
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the  diggers.  I  said,  “No,  I  am  going  to 
make  this  rascal  carry  those  diggers.”  I 
was  pitched  off  three  times  trying  to  car¬ 
ry  those  diggers.  Ed  said  he  bet  on  the 
horse  and  the  horse  won.  The  way  he 
threw  me  was,  just  as  I  put  my  weight  in  the 
stirrup  he  would  whirl  to  one  side  and  I 
could  not  hold  to  him  and  hold  the  digger 
at  the  same  time.  He  still  tried  to  whirl 
from  under  me,  but  after  I  let  Ed  have  the 
digger  I  could  mount  him  all  right.  I  have 
been  thrown  off  several  times  that  way, 
for  the  horse  whirls  from  under  you  before 
you  get  on  him.  To  avoid  that,  we  hold 
him  by  the  cheek  of  the  bridle,  then  as  he 
whirls,  the  rider  goes  with  the  horse.  I 
raised  horses  a  number  of  years  and  we  had 
lots  of  fun  breaking  the  young  horses. 
Young  horses  are  not  so  hard  to  handle  as 
old  unbroken  horses.  Horses  that  pass  four 
years  old  unbroken  and  never  have  been 
handled  are  usually  hard  to  break.  After 
our  daughter,  May,  now  Mrs.  Joe  Ryan, 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  we  moved 
to  Canyon  City  and  left  Ed  in  charge  of 
the  ranch. 

He  had  one  boy  with  him  all  the  time 
and  he  tells  of  many  experiences  they  had. 
They  still  found  some  lobo  wolves,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  some  time  since  they 
were  at  their  worst.  Ed  caught  several  in 
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steel  traps,  also  shot  and  killed  some. 
People  began  to  come  into  that  country 
and  I  thought  it  would  go  like  Hale  Coun¬ 
ty,  settle  up  and  high  taxes  would  follow 
as  it  always  had  followed  every  country. 
I  sold  out  to  R.  M.  Clayton  and  R.  B. 
Pyron.  I  had  done  very  well  for  the  time 
I  was  in  Terry  and  Dawson  Counties.  I 
went  there  with  six  hundred  cattle  and 
built  up  my  herd  at  one  time  to  twenty-six 
hundred.  We  had  a  dry  year  and  I  was 
forced  to  sell  off  nine  hundred  stock  cattle 
which  I  did  not  want  to  do.  Drouths  force 
us  to  do  things  sometimes  that  we  had 
rather  not  do.  I  kept  my  steers  sold  off  as 
yearlings  after  that.  That  left  more  range 
for  the  cattle.  I  expect  the  wolves  killed  four 
or  five  hundred  cattle  for  me  during  the 
time  I  was  there.  They  did  not  only  kill 
calves,  but  would  kill  grown  cattle  at  times. 
I  suppose  there  would  be  times  when  they 
could  not  find  calves.  The  only  way  I 
knew,  would  be  to  see  cows  with  hams 
cut.  In  that  way  the  cow  can’t  travel,  then 
they  get  them  down  and  a  bunch  of  wolves 
soon  kill  them.  I  never  saw  them  kill  a 
cow,  but  have  seen  them  eating  on  them 
after  they  were  killed.  I  have  seen  cows 
with  hind  legs  badly  bitten.  I  was  sure  the 
wolves  had  done  it  and  other  cattle  would 
fight  them  off.  The  old  time  buffalo  hun- 
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ter  said  some  of  the  wolves  would  fight 
in  front  or  at  their  nose.  Some  other 
wolves  bite  their  hams  until  the  buffalo 
could  not  travel.  Those  big  wolves  knew 
how  to  get  well  fed.  They  always  got  it 
unless  man  was  in  their  way.  They  often 
did  their  killing  at  night  and  man  would 
ride  out  next  day  and  see  the  dead  cow 
and  the  only  thing  man  could  do  was  to 
pull  his  hair  and  cuss.  That  did  not  hurt 
the  wolves.  They  had  their  bellies  full 
and  they  might  be  ten  miles  from  there  by 
that  time. 

Wolves  were  our  worst  trouble  while  I 
was  there,  but  I  must  not  overlook  snakes 
for  they  were  numerous  and  we  were 
scared  all  the  time. 

None  of  us  were  bitten  by  them  but  the 
dogs  were  bitten  often  and  several  horses 
were  bitten  by  them.  We  found  that  com¬ 
mon  soda  was  good  for  a  snake  bite.  Take 
a  sharp  knife  and  puncture  the  wound  until 
it  would  bleed  well,  then  bind  it  up  with 
soda  in  a  rag.  While  snakes  were  bad  on 
this  ranch,  they  were  not  so  numerous  as 
they  were  on  Rattle  Snake  Creek  that  I 
used  to  be  on  many  years  before  with  Lum 
Slaughter.  It  seemed  they  were  at  the  root 
of  almost  every  tree  down  there.  It  seem¬ 
ed  funny  that  I  had  gotten  back  so  near 
the  same  place  where  I  had  my  first  real 
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ranch  experience.  While  I  was  on  this 
Terry  County  ranch,  I  often  passed  the 
old  headquarter  ranch  at  German  Springs. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  passed  there  but  what 
I  thought  of  rattle  snakes.  I  understand 
that  country  is  settled  up  now  and  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  children  haven’t  all  gotten  bit 
by  those  pesky  snakes.  While  I  am  telling 
rattle  snake  stories  I  have  one  more.  They 
used  to  tell  me  that  prairie  dogs  would  fill 
their  dens  up  if  a  rattle  snake  went  in 
them.  I  always  doubted  it  until  I  tried  it 
one  day.  I  saw  a  rattle  snake  crawl  in  a 
dog  den.  I  got  a  stick  about  four  feet  long 
and  slipped  to  the  hole  and  began  pushing 
dirt  in  the  hole  about  like  I  thought  a  dog 
would  do.  In  a  few  minutes  here  the  snake 
came  but  seemed  to  be  very  watchful  and 
careful.  He  looked  like  he  was  trying  to 
discover  what  was  causing  that  dirt  to  fall 
in  the  hole.  I  lay  flat  on  the  ground  to 
keep  him  from  discovering  me,  but  I  guess 
he  must  have  made  out  that  there  was  an 
enemy  around  for  he  went  back  in  his  den. 
I  tried  it  at  other  times  and  shot  them  by 
having  my  gun  ready  before  I  began  the 
show.  I  have  tried  it  at  other  times  and 
they  did  not  come  out.  I  think  they  got 
wise  and  could  tell  the  difference  between 
a  man  pushing  dirt  in  and  a  dog  scratching 
it  in  on  them.  After  my  experience  with 
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them  I  have  always  believed  that  story.  I 
have  seen  prairie  dogs  filling  up  their  dens 
and  he  packs  the  dirt  with  his  nose  and 
it  will  be  packed  as  hard  as  adobe. 

Lum  Medlin,  a  buffalo  hunter  told  me 
that  he  was  slipping  up  on  a  bunch  of  deer 
to  get  him  some  meat  and  of  course  kept 
hid  in  the  bushes.  He  thought  one  of  them 
acted  very  peculiar  and  seemed  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  something.  He  could  tell  it  was  not 
watching  him  for  it  was  looking  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  He  decided  to  not  kill  the 
deer  until  he  found  out  what  it  was  all 
about.  He  got  close  enough  that  he  could 
see  the  deer’s  movements  good.  He  had 
heard  they  would  kill  snakes  and  he  sat 
there  quite  a  bit.  After  a  while  the  deer 
made  a  jump  or  two  and  lit  right  on  top  of 
a  rattle  snake,  then  right  back  again.  He 
repeated  the  same  thing  several  times  but 
said  he  got  so  interested  in  the  fight  that 
he  let  the  deer  get  away  without  killing 
one  but  he  got  to  see  the  deer  kill  the  snake. 
The  deer,  a  big  buck,  seemed  to  hold  all 
four  of  his  feet  close  together.  He  just 
seemed  to  bounce  instead  of  jump.  That 
snake  was  mashed  to  jelly.  He  could  not 
tell  if  it  had  bitten  the  deer,  but  he  could 
not  see  how  it  could  with  all  that  pounding 
going  on.  It  seems  that  nature  provides 
everything  some  means  of  protection.  The 
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poor  old  rattler  might  have  crawled  up 
while  the  deer  was  sleeping  and  bit  him 
and  caused  death,  but  he  missed  his  op- 
portunity  and  when  the  deer  began  bound¬ 
ing  on  him  with  all  four  feet  it  was  too  late. 
The  rabbit  depends  on  his  speed  for  pro¬ 
tection,  but  if  he  sleeps  too  late  he  gets 
caught. 

About  three  years  after  I  sold  out  in 
Terry  County,  the  county  organized  and 
of  course  settlers  came  fast  and  soon  spoiled 
the  country  for  ranch  business.  I  did  not 
stay  out  of  the  ranch  business  long,  until  I 
bought  four  leagues  of  Deaf  Smith  County 
school  land.  It  lay  in  Lamb  County  and 
Bailey  County  near  where  Sudan  is  now. 
Ed  Kiser  was  in  with  me  in  the  deal.  He 
owning  one  fourth  and  me  owning  three 
fourths.  We  bought  it  from  Massie  and 
McManns  of  Floydada  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  on  twenty  years 
time,  five  per  cent  interest.  It  was  quite  a 
job  to  improve  that  ranch  being  so  far 
from  the  railroad.  Bovina  was  our  near¬ 
est  railroad  point.  Forty  miles  to  haul 
freight  and  there  was  lots  of  sand  to  haul 
over.  Water  was  pretty  deep  and  uncertain. 
The  loco  was  just  awfully  bad.  Loco  was 
a  weed  resembling  alfalfa  and  if  the  horses 
and  cattle  took  to  eating  it,  it  would  make 
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them  go  crazy  and  many  of  them  dwindle 
away  and  die  from  the  effect  of  it. 

Ed  was  with  me  about  two  years  and  I 
bought  his  interest  in  the  ranch.  He  went 
back  to  Hale  County  in  the  east  part  of 
Lamb  County  and  bought  land  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Alice  Beasley.  They  lived  there 
many  years  and  raised  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls.  Later  they  bought 
more  land  at  Running  Water  and  still  live 
there  and  are  doing  well. 

After  Ed  left  me  it  was  rather  hard  and 
lonesome,  but  I  had  to  try  to  get  along 
without  him.  That  ranch  was  hard  to 
get  to  from  all  directions  but  it  was  a  good 
small  ranch,  had  some  sand  on  it  but  it  did 
not  get  into  the  main  sand  hills.  I  owned 
four  leagues  of  land  and  had  three  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  leased  and  usually  carried  one 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  cattle,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  rain  we  got.  After  Ed 
left  me,  I  leased  it  out  to  Benson  and  Fritz 
Hudgins  for  three  years.  After  my  daughter 
married  Joe  Ryan,  I  got  the  ranch  back. 
Joe  was  with  me  for  a  while.  We  stocked 
the  ranch  with  eleven  hundred  two  year  old 
steers.  We  bought  these  steers  in  November 
and  Joe  Ryan  and  Buddy  Thompson 
branded  them  about  the  last  of  November. 
About  January  the  first,  we  began  feeding 
them  one  pound  of  cotton  seed  cake  every 
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other  morning.  When  weather  was  bad  we 
fed  them  every  day.  We  soon  got  them 
trained  to  come  to  the  wagon  when  we 
called.  At  first  one  man  would  drive  the 
team  and  another  man  would  drive  the 
steers  into  the  feed  ground.  It  was  not 
long  until  all  we  had  to  do  was  call  and 
if  they  were  within  hearing  distance  here 
they  would  come.  I  bought  six  hundred 
of  them  from  Mr.  Bronson  of  Midland 
and  he  fed  them  cake  the  winter  before 
and  they  soon  taught  the  others  to  eat  cake. 

I  gave  twenty-eight  dollars  a  head  for 
them  in  November  and  sold  them  in  June 
the  first,  next  year,  for  fifty  dollars.  A 
funny  thing  happened,  a  man  came  down 
from  Denver,  Colorado,  in  February  and 
offered  me  fifty  dollars  for  them.  I  would 
not  take  fifty,  I  wanted  fifty-five.  He  stayed 
over  night  with  me  and  slept  with  me  as 
we  were  short  of  beds  at  the  ranch.  I 
thought  sure  he  would  take  them  in  the 
morning,  but  he  did  not.  He  said  he  would 
receive  them  April  the  first  and  ship  them 
to  Denver,  and  feed  them  on  the  best  pulp. 
I  did  not  sleep  good  that  night  studying 
whether  to  take  his  offer  or  not.  I  reasoned 
that  I  might  get  sixty  dollars  at  the  cattle 
convention  at  El  Paso.  I  let  my  man  go 
and  took  my  chance  on  El  Paso,  but  not  a 
bid  did  I  get  at  El  Paso.  The  market  had 
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gone  down  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  hold  them,  which  I  did.  In  May,  I 
sold  them  to  the  American  Beef  Company 
of  Denver  for  fifty  dollars  per  head  and 
delivered  June  the  first.  I  lost  four  or  five 
dollars  per  head  on  them.  It  shows  we  can't 
always  tell  about  the  market,  but  my  fifty- 
five  was  not  much  out  of  line.  At  the  time 
I  made  it  according  to  other  sales  that  had 
been  made  early,  but  I  had  made  a  very  nice 
profit,  about  twenty-two  dollars  per  head 
in  about  eight  months.  That  was  war  times 
and  high  prices.  We  did  not  often  make 
such  profits. 

After  that,  I  bought  eight  hundred  steers 
from  John  McElroy  of  Odessa.  He  had 
a  drouth  in  his  country  and  had  to  move  his 
cattle  to  new  country  and  moved  them  to 
New  Mexico,  sixty  miles  above  Roswell 
on  Pecos  River.  He  had  one,  two  and 
three  year  old  steers.  He  thought  he  had 
nine  hundred,  but  fell  short  about  one  hun¬ 
dred.  That  did  not  make  so  much  differ¬ 
ence.  I  figured  I  could  soon  pick  up  three 
hundred  more.  I  told  McElroy  I  would 
take  the  cattle,  but  he  must  deliver  them. 
He  said  he  could  not  do  that  for  he  had 
to  move  back  to  Odessa  for  he  had  had 
some  good  rains  and  had  some  cattle  to 
move  back  home.  I  said  I  did  not  like  to 
go  back  on  the  trail  again  and  tried  to  talk 
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him  into  delivering  them.  But  he  stood  pat 
and  said  he  would  not  drive  them  back  to 
Odessa  unless  he  could  deliver  them  there. 
I  decided  it  was  about  the  best  I  could  do, 
so  we  traded  and  I  caught  the  first  train 
out  and  went  to  the  ranch  and  got  my  out¬ 
fit  and  moved  the  cattle  myself.  It  took  us 
nearly  two  weeks  to  make  the  trip.  They 
were  very  good  cattle  but  had  been  in  the 
drouth  and  were  starved  a  little.  I  put  them 
on  good  grass  and  they  came  out  wonder¬ 
fully.  I  moved  them  in  July.  The  next 
Spring  I  sold  all  the  threes  and  that  left 
me  the  coming  yearlings  and  twos.  I  had 
bought  up  enough  other  yearlings  to  make 
up  my  number  about  twelve  hundred.  I 
liked  to  handle  steers  much  better  than  stock 
cattle,  only  some  times  they  were  scarce 
and  hard  to  buy.  No  one  could  make  a 
profit  and  of  course  that  was  discouraging. 
I  had  tried  stock  cattle  and  raised  my  own 
steers,  but  hard  cold  winters,  drouth,  long 
distance  to  haul  feed  made  it  difficult  to 
handle  cows  and  calves. 

During  the  eighteen  years  I  owned  the 
Door  Key  Ranch,  I  changed  several  times 
from  steer  business  to  cows  and  calves.  I 
had  Walter  Ridgeway  with  me  about  seven 
years.  I  used  to  talk  quite  a  bit  with  him 
about  which  was  best.  We  both  liked 
steers  the  best,  but  had  much  trouble  at 
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times  to  get  bargains.  Ridgeway  said  when 
we  raised  steers  nobody  wanted  to  buy 
them  and  when  we  wanted  to  buy  steers 
nobody  would  want  to  sell  them.  It  did 
seem  pretty  much  that  way.  The  reason 
I  changed  about  often,  I  adopted  a  plan 
of  buying  the  cheapest  and  the  most  suited 
to  times.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  what  steers 
would  be  worth  in  two  years  from  the  time 
I  bought  them  at  yearlings.  Sometimes  the 
woods  would  be  full  of  buyers.  I  found 
that  new  buyers  were  the  hardest  competi¬ 
tion,  for  they  were  out  to  buy  whether 
they  got  bargains  or  not,  and  some  of  them 
would  give  as  much  for  a  sorry  bunch  of 
steers  as  they  would  for  a  good  bunch. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  buy  them  high  to  get 
them.  '  * 

One  time  when  loco  had  been  bad,  I 
decided  to  get  rid  of  my  stock  cattle.  I 
traded  all  my  grown  and  mature  cows  and 
bulls  to  Walter  Sullivan  for  all  his  calves 
and  yearlings,  both  steers  and  heifers.  I 
don’t  remember  the  price,  but  cattle  were 
cheap  then.  We  had  a  price  on  each  class 
and  adjusted  the  difference  in  money,  but 
the  difference  was  not  much.  When  we 
got  through  making  the  exchange  I  had 
about  nine  hundred,  a  regular  duke’s  mix¬ 
ture.  Some  steer  yearlings,  some  two  year 
old  steers,  and  some  heifers.  I  planned  to 
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spray  all  the  heifers  the  next  spring.  Ridge¬ 
way  said  he  had  heard  of  men  swapping 
horses,  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw 
them  swap  cattle. 

After  we  made  the  exchange,  I  stayed 
with  Ridgeway  a  few  days  to  help  him 
get  them  located.  I  left  him  in  charge  of 
that  outfit  with  a  boy  to  help  him  and 
went  to  Olton  and  Dimmit  and  bought  up 
five  hundred  more  in  small  bunches.  I 
bought  from  the  Kiser  boys,  Fred  Shrier, 
Jim  Hooper,  Luther  Williams,  Mr.  Cowart 
McGill,  Herb  Dickson  and  others  in  Lamb 
and  Castro  Counties.  I  made  a  trade  with 
Walter  Sullivan  to  help  me  bunch  up  these 
five  hundred  and  we  branded  them  at  his 
ranch  ten  miles  west  of  Olton.  A  Mr.  Dod¬ 
son  had  the  first  store  at  Olton  and  Mr. 
McClung  had  the  blacksmith  shop.  When 
cowboys  got  hungry  they  would  go  to 
Mr.  Dodson's  store  and  get  canned  goods 
and  crackers  for  lunch;  spend  the  night 
with  some  friends  for  that  was  the  custom 
then.  When  I  drove  in  with  my  last 
herd,  I  went  ahead  of  the  cattle  and  found 
Ridgeway  at  the  ranch.  He  said  everything 
was  all  right,  only  the  calves  walked  a  great 
deal  for  about  a  week,  but  had  settled  down 
now  and  were  looking  better.  I  told  him 
that  they  always  did  that  when  they  were 
weaned  in  the  fall.  It  was  December.  I  told 
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him  to  get  his  horse  that  I  had  another 
bunch  to  count  to  him.  When  we  met  the 
herd  I  saw  they  were  strung  out  good  for 
counting.  I  told  him  to  go  down  one  side 
and  I  would  go  down  the  other;  we  would 
see  if  we  had  them  all.  We  found  they 
counted  out  all  right.  We  mixed  them  up 
with  the  other  cattle.  We  figured  I  had  a 
few  more  than  I  set  out  to  buy.  I  did  that 
in  buying  in  bunches.  Ridgeway  said  I 
had  too  many  cattle  for  the  pasture,  which 
was  about  twenty  thousand  acres.  I  said 
these  are  small  cattle  and  they  won  t  eat 
as  much  as  grown  cattle  and  in  January 
we  will  cut  out  the  poorest  and  feed  them 
cake.  He  said  we  might  save  them  that 
way.  This  was  the  first  time  we  fed  cot¬ 
ton  seed  cake;  we  managed  it  very  well, 
but  we  did  loose  a  few  cattle. 

We  had  some  work  next  spring  spray¬ 
ing  those  heifers.  Ridgeway  was  a  pretty 
good  rough  carpenter  and  we  got  a  car¬ 
penter  to  help  him  build  a  good  chute  and 
a  squeezer  to  handle  the  cattle  with.  Ridge¬ 
way  had  never  seen  any  spraying  done  be¬ 
fore,  but  I  had  for  I  sprayed  one  thousand 
on  Running  Water  Ranch,  also  about  that 
many  on  the  Fish  Ranch,  so  it  was  not  a 
new  thing  to  me.  I  used  to  say  when  I  was 
working  under  Gus  and  Lum  Slaughter, 

I  was  getting  some  valuable  experience  that 
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would  help  me  in  the  years  to  come  and 
it  had  come  now.  I  would  tell  Ridgeway 
about  that  and  tried  to  teach  him,  in  my 
feeble  way,  how  to  manage  and  he  seemed 
to  take  to  it  pretty  well,  for  he  made  me  a 
good  hand  all  the  time  he  was  with  me. 
He  left  me  one  time  and  went  to  Oklahoma 
and  bought  a  farm,  but  he  did  not  stay 
there  a  year.  He  came  back  to  his  old  job 
with  me  again.  I  was  glad  to  get  him  back, 
for  I  could  always  rely  on  him. 

One  time  I  had  a  remnant  of  cattle,  about 
four  hundred.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
sprayed  heifers.  I  sold  them  to  Dick  Walch. 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  receive  them  at  the 
ranch,  but  he  said  he  had  no  outfit  to  go 
that  far  after  them,  but  he  would  have 
some  boys  to  receive  them  at  Dimmit, 
Castro  County.  He  had  leased  the  old 
T.  Anchor  pasture  and  said  he  could 
handle  them  from  Dimmit,  I  went  to  the 
ranch  and  told  Ridgeway  what  I  had  done 
and  we  had  about  a  week  to  get  to  Dim¬ 
mit  with  them.  I  asked  if  he  could  find 
two  or  three  extra  boys  to  help  us.  He 
thought  he  could,  but  when  he  tried  he 
could  not  find  any  one.  He  said  we  could 
handle  them.  He  had  one  boy  at  the  ranch, 
I  knew  we  three  could  get  them  over  there 
for  it  was  only  fifty  miles.  I  wanted  to  see 
how  he  would  plan  it.  I  said,  all  right,  I 
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will  leave  it  up  to  you.  He  said  well,  some¬ 
body  might  come  along,  but  if  they  did 
not  we  could  let  the  boy  drive  the  team  and 
lead  three  extra  horses  and  he  and  I  drive 
the  cattle.  I  said  what  will  you  do  with 
your  extra  milk  cows.  He  said  turn  the 
cows  and  calves  together  for  we  will  be 
back  in  two  or  three  days.  I  said  that  was 
fine,  we  would  do  as  he  said.  I  had  already 
decided  that  was  just  about  what  we  would 
do,  but  I  was  glad  he  planned  it. 

The  first  night  we  penned  the  cattle 
at  Bill  Hasseks  ranch,  Spring  Lake.  We 
got  along  fine  only  the  boy  did  not  under¬ 
stand  about  how  to  go  on  ahead  and  keep 
stray  cattle  out  of  the  way.  I  told  Ridge¬ 
way  to  just  change  his  plan  a  little  and  he 
take  the  team  and  wagon  and  when  he 
found  cattle  that  would  bother  us  to  stop 
and  help  us  by.  After  that  we  had  no 
trouble.  The  second  night  we  had  to  night 
herd.  We  divided  the  night  into  three 
guards,  we  put  the  boy  on  last  guard  so 
if  he  lost  them  they  would  not  be  far  away 
at  daylight.  The  boy  said  the  cattle  were 
no  trouble.  Next  morning  we  got  to  Dim¬ 
mit.  Dick  Walch  was  there  with  three  cow¬ 
boys  to  receive  the  cattle  and  it  did  not 
take  long  to  count  them  out.  It  just  took 
five  days  from  the  time  we  left  until  we  got 
back  to  the  ranch.  Dick  Walch  wintered 
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those  heifers  in  the  canyon  east  of  Canyon 
City.  He  told  me  after  that  they  wintered 
fine.  Dick  was  the  easiest  man  to  trade  with 
I  had  met  in  a  long  time.  I  had  told  him 
the  cattle  were  three  years  old  and  I  wanted 
thirty-two  and  a  half  dollars  if  he  would 
take  them  all.  The  cattle  were  all  around 
the  water  when  we  looked  at  them.  Not 
over  thirty  minutes  later  he  said  he  would 
take  them.  I  thought  that  was  a  quick 
trade. 

Getting  back  to  Ridgeway,  some  cow¬ 
boys  would  not  have  wanted  to  drive  the 
wagon,  but  it  was  just  like  him  to  do  what¬ 
ever  was  for  the  best  interest.  One  time 
after  that  I  had  George  Foster  to  survey 
out  my  four  leagues  of  land  into  labors  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres.  We 
could  not  find  a  man  to  cook  for  the  out¬ 
fit.  Ridgeway  said  he  could  do  the  cooking 
and  carry  the  chain  too.  I  said,  if  you  will, 
I  will  give  you  a  dollar  a  day  extra.  He 
said  he  did  not  want  the  dollar  extra  but 
he  would  cook.  I  gave  him  credit  on  the 
books  for  his  extra  work.  He  was  that  way 
about  everything  on  the  ranch.  He  was 
certainly  a  good  trusty  man  and  I  hope  he 
has  done  well. 

I  think  that  survey  I  had  made  on  my 
four  leagues,  17,712  acres,  turned  out  to 
be  an  unwise  thing.  I  had  the  entire  tract 
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cut  up  into  labors  and  iron  pipe  at  each 
corner  thinking  I  would  sell  it  to  settlers, 
but  kept  it  eight  years  after  than  then  sold 
it  in  a  body  at  last.  Well,  that  was  like 
many  other  mistakes  I  had  made.  We  just 
have  to  pay  for  them,  but  I  find  that  the 
fellow  that  doesn't  make  mistakes,  doesn't 
make  anything  else  because  every  man  that 
does  any  business  makes  some  mistakes.  I 
made  a  mistake  when  I  sold  my  land,  but 
I  thought  I  was  doing  a  big  thing  when  I 
sold  it  for  fourteen  dollars  per  acre.  I  paid 
one  and  a  quarter  for  it  eighteen  years  be¬ 
fore.  I  had  used  it  all  that  time  for  cattle 
grazing,  but  to  off  set  that,  I  had  paid  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes  and  the  taxes  were  climb¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  I  owned  it.  Lum 
Slaughter  used  to  say,  whenever  they  go  to 
building  courthouses  in  a  county  you  had 
better  move  your  cow  ranches  for  they 
would  eat  you  up  with  taxes.  Mr. 
Slaughter  lived  to  see  the  change  come  that 
made  it  so  you  could  not  move  because 
there  was  no  place  to  move  to.  The  west 
settled  up  until  there  was  no  more  west. 
You  had  to  stay  where  you  were,  or  quit. 
He  used  to  say  keep  all  your  young  heifers 
and  raise  all  the  cattle  you  can,  there  might 
be  times  when  prices  would  be  low,  but 
they  always  come  back.  I  guess  if  he  was 
alive  today  in  1933,  he  would  say  sell  off 
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your  steers  and  old  cows  and  get  out  of 
debt  and  wait  for  the  rise  for  it  will  sure 
come.  I  doubt  that  at  this  time.  That  is 
something  that  everybody  had  to  guess 
at  and  have  to  risk  their  own  judgment  and 
the  best  of  them  will  make  a  mistake  once 
in  a  while.  Slaughter  said,  if  you  make  a 
mistake  work  the  harder  and  try  to  over¬ 
come  it.  It  was  good  advice  and  one  that 
I  have  always  tried  to  follow,  but  made 
many  failures.  Gus  used  to  tell  me  to  not 
be  so  scary.  He  would  laugh  at  me  and 
say  you  have  good  judgment,  go  on  and 
use  it.  I  said,  well,  Dave  Crockett  said  “Be 
sure  you  are  right  then  go  ahead.”  How 
could  I  always  know  when  I  was  right.  He 
said  I  would  have  to  risk  something.  He 
said  that  to  me  one  time  when  we  were  on 
a  trade. 

Gus  had  four  hundred  cows  branded 
and  he  wanted  to  sell  them  to  get  them  out 
of  his  Fish  Ranch.  He  called  them  an  off 
brand  and  was  anxious  to  sell  them.  I  had 
lots  of  grass  and  knew  I  could  handle  them 
all  right.  I  asked  what  he  wanted  for  them. 
He  said  he  would  take  thirteen  dollars  per 
head  and  throw  in  all  the  unbranded  calves. 
I  said,  “Here  I  am,  as  usual,  broke.  I 
haven’t  got  that  much  money.”  He  said 
he  would  sell  them  to  me  without  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  take  my  note  at  eight  per  cent.  I 
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said,  “I  will  pay  one  thousand  dollars 
cash  and  take  them.”  This  was  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  there  had  been  no  calves  brand¬ 
ed  since  May  or  June  and  I  knew  there  was 
a  good  many  unbranded  calves.  I  asked 
him  when  he  wanted  to  brand  them.  He 
said  when  we  roundup  to  gather  beef.  There 
had  been  beef  cows  sold  just  before  that 
and  had  brought  thirteen  dollars.  That 
was  a  basis  for  price  at  the  time.  In  one 
year  I  shipped  all  the  dry  cows  out  of  the 
herd  with  the  other  cattle  and  they  brought 
twenty-six  dollars  per  head.  I  sold  nearly 
enough  to  pay  them  out  when  I  made  the 
payment.  Gus  said,  “Now  suppose  you  had 
not  bought  them.”  I  said,  “Dave  Crockett 
said  it  was  all  right  to  buy  them.”  And 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  it.  He  was  glad 
I  had  made  money  on  them,  but  nobody 
knows  which  way  a  cat  will  jump.  I  told 
Gus  that  was  one  time  I  was  right. 

I  bought  those  cattle  the  year  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  running  for  President 
on  the  silver  platform  and  things  were  run- 
ing  at  a  low  ebb.  That  was  one  reason  I 
bought  the  four  hundred  cows  so  cheap  and 
one  other  thing,  Gus  had  two  thousand 
steers  that  he  bought  in  old  Mexico  from 
the  Terrasus  Ranch  two  years  before.  He 
wanted  to  sell  them  and  up  to  the  time 
I  bought  the  cows  in  October,  he  had  not 
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had  an  offer  on  them.  I  told  him  “No 
wonder  no  one  would  bid  on  them  for  they 
were  no  account/'  I  said,  “The  idea  of 
you  and  W.  T.  Scott  buying  such  cattle/' 
Scott  had  gone  in  with  him  and  had  bought 
two  thousand  for  each  of  them.  They  kept 
them  two  years  and  we  worked  together 
in  rounding-up  and  branding.  I  would 
take  my  outfit  and  help  him  and  he  would 
help  me.  I  told  Gus  that  Dave  Crockett 
did  not  tell  him  to  buy  those  Mexican 
steers.  I  joked  him  about  those  steers.  I 
told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bring 
them  and  put  them  in  a  nice  herd  like  the 
Fish  cattle.  I  said  “You  accused  me  of 
being  too  scary,  which  was  so  but/'  I  said, 
“it  was  a  pity  you  did  not  get  scared  just 
before  you  bought  that  outfit.''  This  was 
all  in  fun  and  he  would  join  in  and  laugh 
just  as  hearty  as  I  would.  Of  course,  I  never 
said  anything  against  the  cattle  to  outsiders, 
but  I  sure  did  rub  it  in  on  him.  I  would 
ride  in  the  herd  with  him  behind  one  of 
those  steers  and  tell  him  I  could  cover  that 
steer's  whole  body  with  one  thumb.  I  said, 
“There  is  nothing  to  him  but  horns,  hoofs 
and  his  tail/'  I  said  if  you  took  them  away 
from  him,  there  would  be  no  steer.  Henry 
Mason  was  Gus'  foreman  and  he  heard  us 
having  so  much  fun  and  said,  “That  is 
right  Rufe,  shoot  it  into  him  for  he  had 
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no  business  buying  those  damn  things/' 
That  was  all  in  fun  too.  Henry  said  we 
would  have  to  put  up  with  the  damn  things 
two  years.  Henry  and  I  guyed  him  so  much 
about  them,  he  said  if  we  would  let  him 
alone,  he  would  set  us  up  the  first  time  we 
went  to  town  and  promised  to  never  buy 
another  Mexican  steer,  and  he  never  did 
that  I  know  of.  The  reason  he  bought  those 
steers  over  in  old  Mexico,  he  could  not 
buy  them  at  home  worth  the  money  and 
was  forced  to  buy  these.  He  said  it  was 
against  his  best  judgment.  I  noticed  he  was 
never  forced  to  buy  any  more  of  them.  In 
the  fall  that  Bryan  was  defeated,  Gus  said 
he  was  glad  Bryan  was  beat.  He  said  Bryan 
was  the  cause  of  the  slump  in  the  cattle 
market.  I  told  him  Bryan  was  the  smartest 
man  in  the  United  States.  We  would  have 
friendly  arguments  about  it  and  neither  of 
us  knew  anything  about  politics.  Henry 
said  Bryan  did  not  make  the  Mexican  steers. 
Gus  and  Henry  drove  the  steers  to  Ama¬ 
rillo  two  weeks  after  McKinley  was  elected. 
Cattle  prices  shot  up  to  several  dollars  per 
head.  He  sold  his  steers  to  Charlie  Jones 
a  buyer  for  Commission  House  in  Kansas 
City  and  came  out  all  right.  I  was  just  as 
proud  of  it  as  he  was  because  I  was  afraid 
he  would  lose  money.  Gus  came  back  to 
the  ranch  laughing  and  said  I  told  you 
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when  they  got  Bryan  out  that  everything 
would  be  all  right.  I  said  that  was  just 
them  gold  bugs  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  withholding  their  money,  but  gold 
or  no  gold,  he  did  not  risk  anymore  Mexican 
steers.  He  traded  in  cattle  most  all  the  time; 
but  after  that  Mexican  deal,  he  traded  in 
Texas  raised  cattle. 

One  time  we  bought  one  thousand  steer 
yearlings  near  Colorado  City.  Gus  found 
them  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  some 
of  them.  I  told  him  I  could  handle  four 
hundred.  Cattle  were  cheap  then;  eleven  dol¬ 
lars  per  head.  He  said  he  would  buy  them 
if  I  would  go  drive  them  to  the  ranch.  I 
told  him  to  have  them  delivered  at  Colora¬ 
do  and  I  would  go  after  them;  the  cattle 
came  from  south  of  Colorado  City.  I  re¬ 
ceived  them  the  first  day  of  April  and  start¬ 
ed  to  the  ranch  the  next  day.  It  was  a  very 
dry  time;  dry  all  the  fall  and  winter  be¬ 
fore.  About  the  only  thing  the  cattle  had 
to  eat  was  shin  oak  bushes.  Along  the  river 
bank  was  a  little  new  grass,  but  mighty 
little.  It  was  that  way  until  we  got  to  the 
plains.  There  we  found  good  old  grass  at 
the  head  of  Mesquite  Draw.  We  made 
good  time  for  there  was  no  grass  to  eat 
and  no  use  to  stop.  Some  of  the  cattle  were 
very  thin,  but  we  did  not  loose  any.  My 
but  the  way  they  did  eat  grass  when  we 
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got  on  the  plains.  We  came  up  through 
Bush  and  Tiller's  Ranch,  the  Triangle  H. 
Ranch  on  the  Colorado  River  and  we  saw 
hundreds  of  dead  cattle  on  account  of  the 
drouth  the  winter  before.  It's  funny  how 
things  happen.  We  came  down  over  this 
same  trail  with  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  in 
November  of  that  same  year.  We  had  had 
lots  of  rain  from  the  time  I  passed  in  the 
spring  and  the  grass  was  just  as  fine  as 
could  be.  It  reminds  me  of  what  J.  L. 
Vaughn  said  one  time,  Texas  can  promise 
less  and  do  more  than  any  country  and  at 
other  times  promise  more  and  do  less.  It 
certainly  did  not  promise  much  that  April 
when  I  drove  that  herd  of  yearlings  through 
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the  Triangle  Ranch.  I  had  seen  the  country 
look  mighty  dry  before,  and,  of  course, 
like  Mr.  Slaughter  said  about  the  cattle 
business,  when  they  were  low  and  things 
looked  discouraging,  to  stick  that  much 
closer  to  the  business  for  they  would  come 
back  and  be  better  than  ever  perhaps.  But 
as  I  looked  on  that  bare  ground  the  first 
part  of  April,  it  looked  to  me  like  the  grass 
roots  had  all  blown  away.  I  tried  to  figure 
out  what  would  become  of  that  country. 
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When  I  moved  to  Canyon  City,  I  bought 
some  bank  stock;  Mr.  S.  F.  Sullenberger 
and  L.  T.  Lester  organized  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  wanted  to  scatter  the  stock 
among  the  citizens.  John  Hutson  bought 
some  stock,  Judge  Thacker  from  Tulia 
was  a  stock  holder  and  assistant  cashier. 
Mr.  Lester  was  president  and  Mr.  Sulen- 
berger  was  cashier.  It  was  the  first  bank 
in  that  part  of  the  country  outside  of 
Amarillo.  They  did  fine  business.  Mr. 
Lester  liked  the  banking  business  so  well, 
he  had  branch  banks  at  Lubbock,  Floydada, 
Tulia  and  Bovina.  It  did  look  like  a  good 
time  for  banks.  Mr.  J.  N.  Donohue  moved 
to  Canyon  soon  after  that  and  wanted 
some  bank  stock  and  I  sold  him  my  stock. 
He  was  also  in  the  hardware  business  with 
Stringfellow  and  Hume.  Jack  Campbell, 
J.  D.  Gamble  and  I  bought  out  Wright 
and  Gamble,  general  mercantile  store.  It 
was  originally  the  Smith  and  Walker  store. 
We  organized  the  Canyon  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.  We  sold  stock  to  Irvin  Hunt,  J 
M.  Black,  W.  T.  Moreland,  William  Baird, 
C.  T.  Word  and  L.  C.  Lair.  We  elected 
Irvin  Hunt  as  manager  and  we  did  a  good 
business.  Irvin  said  he  sold  goods  by  the 
wagon  load.  I  told  him  that  was  the  easiest 
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money  I  had  ever  made.  He  and  Frank 
Wheelock  had  been  in  the  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  at  Lubbock  for  several  years.  I  had 
known  him  there  and  I  worked  to  get  him 
as  manager  of  the  Supply  Company  for  I 
had  confidence  that  he  would  make  good 
and  he  did.  We  had  competition  in  Pipkin 
Donaldson  and  Olham,  they  ran  the  other 
general  mercantile  business,  but  were  nice 
men,  and  like  us,  seemed  .to  realize  that 
there  was  room  enough  for  all.  So  far  as 
I  know  the  two  outfits  got  along  well. 

We  remained  at  the  old  stand  of  Smith 
and  Walker  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
square  for  a  short  time.  We  decided  in  our 
board  meetings  that  the  northeast  corner 
would  in  the  future  be  a  better  location 
than  where  we  were.  Myself,  Dr.  Black  and 
W.  T.  Moreland  figured  and  planned  quite 
a  while  and  decided  to  buy  three  lots  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  square.  The  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  locate  the  per¬ 
sons  that  owned  them.  We  found  that 
Dr.  Stewart  owned  the  corner  and  soon  lo¬ 
cated  the  owners  of  the  others.  Then  we 
got  their  prices  and  figured  with  them.  It 
was  then  like  it  has  always  been,  if  a  fellow 
wanted  to  buy  anything  it  seemed  high.  We 
hesitated  for  awhile  for  it  was  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  to  each  of  us;  we  had  made  our  money, 
what  little  we  had,  in  the  cattle  business. 
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This  thing,  buying  town  lots  was  new  to 
me  and  I  told  Black  and  Moreland  so;  they 
said  the  same  thing.  We  had  lots  of  fun 
over  it  in  our  little  meetings  we  held  in  the 
back  of  the  store.  Mr.  Moreland  worked 
in  the  store,  hence  he  was  busy  in  the  day¬ 
time.  He  used  to  laugh  and  say  he  would  sic 
me  and  Dr.  Black  on  them  for  a  trade  to 
buy  their  lots.  Dr.  Black  and  myself  would 
scout  around  in  the  daytime  and  if  we 
found  out  anything,  we  would  make  a 
date  with  Mr.  Moreland  and  have  our  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  in  the  store.  I  remember  we 
got  two  propositions  from  the  owners.  One 
was  for  cash  and  the  other  on  terms.  We 
would  get  together  and  figure  which  was 
the  best.  Lots  were  cheap  then  compared  to 
what  they  were  later.  We  finally  decided  to 
pay  cash  as  we  would  be  saving  some 
money.  We  were  all  a  little  scary  for  it 
might  be  a  failure.  I  don’t  remember  now 
the  exact  amount  that  we  paid,  but  it  was 
near  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  three  lots. 

We  had  a  plan  on  foot  then  to  put  the 
bank  on  the  corner  lot  and  the  Canyon 
Supply  Store  on  the  second  lot.  Later 
came  the  T.  C.  Thompson  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany  and  we  were  all  interested  in  that 
Company.  We  organized  the  Canyon  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  elected  R.  W.  O’Keefe, 
president,  J.  M.  Black,  vice  president,  and 
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I.  L.  Hunt,  cashier.  We  opened  up  in  a 
small  frame  building  for  the  time  being. 
This  building  was  located  east  of  and  just 
across  the  street  from  the  Hudson  Hotel. 
We  occupied  that  building  until  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  square.  That  is  where  the  First 
State  Bank  is  now.  It  was  sometime  after 
the  bank  moved  into  the  new  building 
before  the  Supply  Company  could  move  on 
account  of  getting  material  to  finish  the 
building.  After  I.  L.  Hunt  left  the  store 
and  went  to  the  bank,  they  elected  C.  P. 
Hutchins,  manager  of  the  Supply  Store. 
He  was  manager  about  two  years  then  Os¬ 
car  Gamble  was  elected  manager,  which  he 
held  for  several  years.  He  was  a  good  man, 
also  a  good  manager;  but  as  time  went  on 
and  conditions  changed,  we  did  not  make 
the  profits  either  in  the  store  or  in  the 
Canyon  National  Bank.  It  seemed  for  a 
while  the  Thompson  Hardware  Company 
was  doing  better  than  the  others,  then  it 
would  change  back.  I  had  a  ranch  in  Lamb 
and  Bailey  Counties  at  that  time  and  I 
would  go  down  there  sometimes  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  When  I  would 
get  back,  I  would  visit  with  the  boys  at 
the  bank  and  each  of  the  stores  and  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  when  I  would  find  things 
looking  good.  They  were  a  good  bunch 
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of  men,  all  of  them  anxious  to  succeed  and 
make  good  and  they  were  very  conservative. 

Mr.  Roy  Wright  came  in  later  as  assis¬ 
tant  cashier.  He  was  very  conservative  and 
an  experienced  banker  from  Greenville, 
Texas.  He  and  Irvin  Hunt  made  a  good 
team.  Dr.  Black  had  lived  at  Canyon  many 
years  and  he  knew  almost  everybody  in  the 
country,  which  was  a  great  help  to  the 
bank.  He  had  been  in  the  ranch  business 
and  he  said  to  me  one  time  he  had  been  in 
the  sheep  business,  but  he  was  not  very 
proud  of  it.  His  friends  joked  him  some 
about  being  a  sheep  man;  he  did  not  care 
for  their  joking,  but  rather  enjoyed  it. 
Said  he  would  go  into  it  again  if  there  was 
any  money  in  it.  At  the  Supply  Store  they 
had  Oscar  Gamble  as  manager  after  Irvin 
Hunt  went  to  the  bank.  Mr.  Alley  Hunt 
was  bookkeeper,  Mr.  W.  T.  Moreland  and 
Henry  Gamble  as  regular  clerks  and  of 
course  had  others.  Mr.  Jim  Gamble  was 
clerk  part  of  the  time;  but  he  was,  as  I 
told  him,  a  retired  merchant.  He  said  no, 
but  a  broke  merchant.  He  had  been  in  the 
mercantile  business  several  years  with  Mr. 
Wright.  He  used  to  tell  me  a  great  deai 
about  their  early  experiences  back  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

I  remember  one  funny  story  he  told. 
He  said  they  bought  out  a  little  store  in 
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the  country  and  put  one  of  their  clerks 
there  to  run  it.  They  called  it  Bird's  Store. 
There  was  not  much  to  it  and  the  young 
fellow  got  mighty  tired  of  staying  over 
there.  One  day  they  sent  another  boy  over 
to  relieve  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
fellow  came  to  town.  While  there,  some 
man  had  a  dog  that  had  killed  some  sheep 
in  the  edge  of  town  and  they  were  going 
to  kill  the  dog.  This  boy  heard  of  it  and 
he  asked  them  to  not  kill  the  dog,  said  for 
them  to  just  send  him  to  Bird's  Store. 
That  would  be  just  as  bad  as  killing  him. 
Jim  Gamble  told  me  about  Bob  and  Alf 
Taylor,  brothers,  who  were  both  running 
for  governor  of  Tennessee.  Bob  was  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Alf  a  Republican.  Jim  said 
whenever  the  Taylors  went  to  town  to 
speak,  while  they  were  campaigning,  every¬ 
body  was  there  to  hear  them  for  they  knew 
they  would  have  some  fun.  Jim  Gamble  was 
a  good  entertainer,  easy  to  get  acquainted 
with  and  he  certainly  was  missed  from  the 
store.  He  still  kept  his  stock  in  the  store 
and  Was  still  lots  of  help  to  the  store.  I 
called  him  the  scout  for  the  store  and  Dr. 
Black  scout  for  the  bank.  Anyway,  we 
had  a  good  bunch  of  men.  Next  to  being  a 
cowboy,  I  enjoyed  it  better  than  anything 
I  was  ever  interested  in. 

One  other  experience  I  had  while  at 
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Canyon;  Mr.  J.  N.  Donohue,  J.  A.  Wal¬ 
lace  and  myself  organized  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  We  bought  out  L.  M.  Falkner  and 
repaired  the  line  then  running  to  Tulia 
and  Plainview.  We  did  not  keep  it  very 
long,  I  think  about  a  year.  We  figured  it 
would  take  lots  of  money  and  we  did  not 
have  that  much  confidence  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  We  sold  out  to  J.  E.  Nunn  of 
Amarillo  and  we  gave  up  the  best  thing 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  want 
to  sell,  but  Mr.  Donohue  or  myself  did 
not  know  much  about  that  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  we  feared  it  would  take  too  much 
money  for  an  experiment.  I  have  talked 
that  deal  over  with  Mr.  Donohue  many 
times  since.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
best  investments  either  of  us  could  have 
made.  That  was  another  mistake  I  made. 

I  had  one  other  very  interesting  thing 
to  happen  while  I  was  with  the  Canyon 
National  Bank.  The  bank  made  a  loan  on 
a  bunch  of  cattle  that  proved  to  be  rather 
slow  pay  and  the  board  of  directors  decided 
to  see  if  we  could  buy  the  cattle  even  if  we 
lost  a  little  money  for  we  did  not  want  to 
bring  suit  or  collect  it  by  law.  The  direc¬ 
tors  sent  Dr.  Black  and  myself  to  make  the 
best  deal  we  could  with  the  man.  I  told 
the  directors  I  could  handle  the  cattle  at 
what  they  were  worth  or  at  market  price. 
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I  had  a  ranch  then.  I  told  them  I  would 
get  horses  and  wagon  from  there  to  handle 
the  cattle  in  case  we  bought  any.  Dr.  Black 
said  he  would  go  and  take  his  son,  Will. 
The  distance  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  We  decided  that  we  three 
could  drive  a  small  bunch  of  cattle,  but  if 
there  were  too  many  we  would  rustle  more 
men.  When  we  got  there  the  party  had 
found  a  buyer  for  all  the  steer  cattle  but 
could  not  sell  the  cows  and  calves,  about  a 
hundred  head  of  them.  We  bought  them 
after  he  sold  and  delivered  the  steers.  We  got 
our  check  for  the  steers.  We  started  with 
our  little  outfit  and  had  to  drive  slow  on 
account  of  some  young  calves.  We  would 
take  time  about  driving  the  wagon.  We 
had  quite  a  lot  of  fun  about  who  would 
cook  for  the  outfit,  but  I  told  the  Doctor 
that  since  we  did  not  have  much  to  cook 
it  would  not  be  much  of  a  job.  I  think  we 
were  gone  about  three  weeks  for  we  had  to 
wait  for  the  fellow  to  roundup  and  work 
his  range.  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the  trip; 
Dr.  Black  and  Will  said  they  wished  it  had 
lasted  longer.  One  thing,  I  noticed  we  were 
good  and  hungry  when  we  got  back  to  my 
ranch.  Walter  Ridgeway  was  a  good  ranch 
cook  and  they  had  milk  and  butter,  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs  and  we  were  behind  on  all  of 
those  things.  Dr.  Black  remarked  after  we 
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left,  that  he  bet  Ridgeway  and  the  boys 
were  glad  when  we  got  filled  up  and  left. 
I  told  him  the  boys  were  glad  when  we 
came,  but  sorry  when  time  come  for  us 
to  leave  for  at  that  time  Door  Key  Ranch 
was  a  lonesome  place.  The  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  were  five  miles  away  and  the  nearest 
railroad  point  was  forty  miles,  at  Bovina. 
These  boys  were  always  glad  when  I  came 
and  if  somebody  came  with  me,  that  suited 
them  all  the  better.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  en¬ 
joyed  at  trip  more  than  that  trip  I  took  with 
Dr.  Black  and  his  son,  Will.  Dr.  Black 

was  there  just  like  he  was  everywhere 

else,  willing  at  all  times  to  do  his  part  and 
Will  was  just  as  good.  The  Doctor  and  I 
would  go  on  ahead  just  before  camping 

time  and  select  a  place  to  camp  and  tell 
Will  to  let  the  cattle  graze  up  to  the  wagon. 
We  had  three  horses  saddled  all  the  time.  If 
the  range  cattle  got  in  our  way  we  could 
all  mount  and  turn  the  range  cattle  off 

the  trail.  Wind  mills  or  watering  places 
would  give  us  some  trouble,  but  we  handled 
it  fine.  We  called  Will  the  boss,  he  was 
a  boy  then  about  fourteen  years  old  and  he 
was  a  good  one.  I  told  Dr.  Black  we  three 
could  drive  a  herd  of  one  thousand  cattle. 
He  laughed  and  said  ‘ ’Owing  to  how  far 
we  had  to  drive  them.”  When  we  got 
back  to  the  bank  and  reported  what  we 
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had  done  and  turned  the  check  in  for  the 
steer  money,  the  directors  seemed  pleased 
that  we  had  at  least  collected  most  of  the 
debt,  although,  the  bank  had  to  take  some 
loss.  Then  we  told  them  about  me  want¬ 
ing  the  stock  cattle  I  had  agreed  to  take-  I 
told  the  directors  I  would  leave  it  with  Dr. 
Black  to  say  what  they  were  worth  and 
Dr.  Black  set  the  price  a  little  below  what 
we  had  to  give  the  party  for  them  in  order 
to  keep  out  of  a  law  suit  with  him.  After 
everything  was  agreed  on,  I  settled  with 
the  bank  for  the  cows. 

One  other  experience  we  had  while  I 
was  connected  with  the  Canyon  National 
Bank,  was  during  the  depression  in  1907. 
We  had  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  deposit 
in  a  bank  in  a  certain  city.  This  bank  got 
into  trouble  by  having  loaned  heavily  to 
some  South  American  coffee  producing 
company.  It  seemed  that  country  had  been 
hit  hard  by  the  depression  and  they  could 
not  make  satisfactory  settlement  with  the 
bank.  We  were  doing  our  business  with 
this  bank,  A  bank  examiner  came  along 
and  found  them  out  of  order  and  closed 
their  bank  and,  of  course,  it  closed  with 
our  fifty  thousand  dollars.  We  called  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  and  decided  to  send 
Irvin  Hunt  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He 
came  back  in  a  few  days  and  reported  that 
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he  had  found  where  we  could  arrange  for 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  our  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  time  and  also  found  out  that 
it  was  thought  our  correspondent  bank 
would  soon  be  open  again.  They  did  open 
in  a  few  months  and  allowed  us  to  draw 
out  five  thousand  dollars  a  week,  but  no 
more  than  that  amount.  We  soon  got 
back  on  our  feet  again,  but  it  gave  us  a 
scare  that  we  did  not  forget.  After  that 
we  kept  our  money  scattered  in  different 
banks. 

During  the  time  I  lived  in  Canyon,  I 
made  very  nice  profits  dealing  in  town 
property  in  a  small  way.  When  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  built  south  out  of  Canyon, 
I  thought;  I  could  see  that  it  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  town  and  I  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  out  all  my  unimproved  property, 
but  I  failed  to  clean  it  all  up.  Soon  after 
that  they  got  the  West  Texas  College  lo¬ 
cated  there.  I  contributed  two  thousand 
dollars  to  it  and  soon  after  that  I  sold  my 
residence  and  moved  back  to  Plainview. 
I  then  owned  a  ranch  of  four  leagues  of 
land  in  Lamb  and  Bailey  Counties,  near 
where  the  town  of  Sudan  is  now  located. 
It  was  much  nearer  to  the  ranch  from 
Plainview  that  from  Canyon  and  it  had  been 
our  home  before.  We  had  made  many 
friends  while  we  lived  in  Canyon  and  I 
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surely  did  hate  to  leave  them  but  I  thought 
it  best  from  a  business  stand  point,  I  had 
some  trouble  in  getting  located  in  Plain- 
view  as  the  town  was  on  a  boom  and  prop¬ 
erty  was  high.  I  made  a  trip  to  Lubbock 
to  see  about  locating  there  but  found  prices 
still  higher  there.  So  I  went  back  and  bought 
lots  in  Plainview  and  built  the  home  we 
are  now  living  in.  We  had  been  away 
from  Plainview  ten  years  and  things  had 
changed  wonderfully.  Many  had  moved 
away  and  some  had  died  and  it  looked  like 
all  the  children  had  grown  up.  I  told  Mr. 
J.  L.  Vaughn  that  one  day  and  he  said  I 
ought  not  to  have  moved  away  at  first.  He 
said  I  might  have  known  I  could 
not  make  a  living  anywhere  else,  for  he 
said  I  belonged  at  Plainview.  Mr.  Vaughn 
was  a  great  hand  to  crack  jokes,  but  a  fine 
man  and  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

When  I  went  back  to  Plainview  to  look 
for  property  to  buy,  I  met  Mr.  Vaughn. 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  there  to  try  to  beat 
somebody  out  of  something.  I  told  him 
yes,  and  I  wanted  him  to  help  me.  He 
said  he  would  not  help  me  beat  anybody, 
but  he  would  help  me  get  a  place  and  he 
did.  One  day  after  that  he  said  bargains 
were  harder  to  find  than  he  had  thought. 
He  said  it  looked  to  him  like  everybody  had 
gone  crazy.  I  found  a  small  house  and 
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rented  until  I  could  buy  or  build.  My 
wife  and  I  went  around  to  look  at  the 
different  property.  Mr.  Henry  Skaggs  told 
me  about  some  property  near  his  home  and 
that  he  would  like  to  see  us  locate  there 
close  to  them  so  we  could  be  neighbors.  I 
went  home  and  told  my  wife  about  it  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  place  that  we  had  al¬ 
ready  looked  at  and  we  both  liked  the  lo¬ 
cation;  but  had  been  told  that  the  place 
was  not  for  sale.  Next  day  I  saw  Mr. 
Skaggs  and  told  him  we  looked  at  the  place 
and  had  understood  it  was  not  for  sale. 
The  man  that  owned  it  had  very  recently 
bought  it  with  intention  of  building  a  nice 
home  there.  Mr.  Skaggs  asked  if  we  liked 
the  place,  I  told  him  we  did  if  the  price 
was  right.  He  said  if  I  would  let  him  have 
a  few  days  he  would  find  out  and  let  me 
know.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  in  just  a 
few  days  he  called  me  down  to  his  office 
and  told  me  the  place  could  be  bought  as 
the  party  had  changed  his  mind  about  build¬ 
ing.  He  got  the  party  to  price  the  place. 
Mr.  Skaggs  said  it  was  too  high.  Skaggs 
found  out  what  the  party  gave  for  it  a  few 
months  before  and  I  told  Mr.  Skaggs  to  of¬ 
fer  him  what  he  gave  for  it  with  ten  per 
cent  interest  added  to  it.  In  a  few  days  we 
closed  the  deal. 

The  next  thing  then  was  to  get  the  house 
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built.  My  wife  had  a  plan  sketched  off  for 
the  house  that  she  had  put  in  lots  of  time 
on  and  by  making  some  little  changes  she 
had  it  ready.  The  place  had  an  old  house 
on  it  and  the  man  had  moved  it  out  on  one 
side  of  the  property.  After  I  bought  it  we 
moved  in  this  old  house  and  lived  in  it 
until  we  could  get  the  new  building  com¬ 
pleted,  which  took  much  longer  than  we 
had  bargained  for.  When  we  moved  into 
that  old  house,  we  thought  we  would  just 
be  there  a  few  months,  but  it  looked  like 
they  would  never  get  the  house  built.  We 
said  we  did  not  have  much  to  move  there¬ 
fore  we  would  not  have  much  trouble;  but 
we  all  decided  before  we  got  through  with 
it  that  we  did  not  want  to  move  anymore. 
As  for  myself,  I  had  moved  around  on 
ranches  a  good  many  times,  but  about  all  we 
had  to  do  then  was  to  shut  the  door  and 
call  the  dog.  It  is  very  different  when  one 
has  to  move  a  lot  of  household  goods  that 
have  been  accumulating  for  years.  We  made 
the  old  house  as  comfortable  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  and  we  had  to  stay 
there  six  months. 

I  made  my  first  trip  from  Plainview  to 
the  ranch  which  was  over  about  the  worst 
road  one  can  imagine  out  through  the 
sand  hills.  It  was  fair  until  we  passed 
Hale  Center  and  to  Hart's  camp,  and  there 
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we  struck  Yellow  House  Draw.  There  we 
entered  the  old  cattle  trail  leading  to 
Mexico  by  way  of  Sod  House,  to  Salt  Lake, 
and  New  Mexico  and  it  looked  to  be  the 
most  crooked  road  in  the  world.  I  had 
been  over  it  many  times  back  in  my  earlier 
cowboy  days,  but  I  was  riding  horseback 
and  went  my  own  way  then  and,  of  course, 
did  not  notice  all  the  crooks  and  turns,  but 
riding  in  an  automobile  was  very  different. 
I  guess  John  Chisholm  never  thought  when 
he  was  driving  his  first  herd  of  cattle  over 
that  trail,  that  he  was  laying  out  a  road 
for  automobiles  to  follow  fifty  years  later. 
It  had  high  middles,  mesquite  roots,  stumps, 
sand  and  wash  outs;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
crooks.  Some  times  we  would  have  to 
leave  the  road  and  go  up  or  down  the  little 
draw  that  ran  into  the  main  draw.  We 
would  go  sometimes  a  quarter  or  a  half 
mile  to  find  a  place  to  cross,  then  wind 
back  through  the  mesquite  brush  until  we 
would  find  that  crooked  road  again.  The 
next  time  I  went  to  the  ranch  and  for  a 
long  time  after  that,  I  took  an  axe  and  a 
spade  with  me  so  we  could  dig  out  and  we 
often  needed  them.  A  little  later,  the 
people  at  Brownfield  laid  out  a  road  from 
Brownfield  to  Hereford.  It  ran  about  due 
north  and  passed  a  few  miles  west  of  where 
the  town  of  Olton  is  now.  I  went  that  way 
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some,  but  it  did  not  help  much  for  the 
bad  sand  was  west  of  where  this  road  cross¬ 
ed  Yellow  House  Draw.  I  found  out  that 
Mr.  Phelps  White  had  made  him  an  auto¬ 
mobile  road  leading  from  Yellow  House  to 
Portales,  New  Mexico.  I  tried  that  route 
to  Yellow  House  Ranch  then  out  on  the 
Phelps  road  as  far  west  as  the  Louis  Lester 
Ranch,  later  Bassitt  Ranch,  then  I  had  no 
road  for  fifteen  miles  to  my  ranch.  We  had 
hard  land  but  very  little  sand.  This  route 
by  Yellow  House  proved  to  be  the  best 
route,  but  much  further. 

It  was  a  bad  job  for  several  years  to  get 
to  the  ranch  in  an  automobile.  Later  when 
they  got  a  mail  line  from  Plainview  to  Ol- 
ton,  I  kept  a  saddle  horse  at  Olton  with 
some  friends.  I  would  ride  a  horse  from 
my  ranch  to  Olton  and  put  the  horse  in  a 
pasture  for  the  next  trip  and  ride  with  the 
mail  carrier  into  Plainview.  Mr.  Ogg  was 
the  mail  carrier  for  sometime  and  I  have 
ridden  many  times  with  him.  He  and  I 
used  to  make  that  trip  some  mighty  cold 
days.  Mr.  Ogg  was  a  fine  man.  One  thing 
I  noticed  about  Mr.  Ogg;  he  was  always 
in  a  good  humor.  It  made  no  difference 
how  cold  or  muddy  it  was,  he  was  just  the 
same.  He  would  tell  some  joke  and  laugh 
about  it  and  say,  "Oh,  well,  it  could  be 
worse.”  He  would  tell  about  how  cold  or 
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how  muddy  it  was  at  some  other  time  in 
the  past  and  in  that  way  we  would  pass 
the  time  fine.  The  distance  did  not  seem 
near  so  long.  We  would  leave  Plainview 
about  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  get  to  Olton  about  twelve.  I  think  he 
changed  teams  three  times  on  the  road. 

As  I  go  to  Olton  now  and  note  the 
changes,  it  does  not  seem  possible.  Then  it 
was  settled  with  stock  farmers  from  one 
section  up  to  ten  sections  to  the  family. 
Each  ranch  had  a  small  farm  and  in  native 
grass  pasture.  I  was  at  Olton  recently  and 
the  whole  country  has  been  plowed  up  into 
farms  with  the  exception  of  the  sand  hills 
south  of  Olton.  A  very  small  grass  pasture 
for  each  farm,  usually  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
seldom  ever  more  than  a  hundred  acres. 
Olton  and  all  that  part  of  the  country  west 
of  Olton  as  far  as  eight  or  ten  miles  was 
in  the  original  Running  Water  Ranch  and 
as  far  south  as  the  north  prong  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  House  Draw.  We  had  what  we  called 
the  south  camp  located  at  Hart’s  camp  on 
that  draw.  We  called  it  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  headquarters  to  the  south  camp, 
but  since  the  country  has  settled  and  has 
been  surveyed  out  they  claim  it  is  not  that 
far.  Anyway  it  used  to  seem  like  a  long 
ways  when  the  blizzards  were  blowing  and 
we  would  have  to  drift  the  cattle  from 
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the  south  fence  and  get  them  back  to  water 
on  Running  Water  Draw.  Many  cold 
nights  I  have  spent  there  during  the  storms 
for  I  soon  learned  after  I  went  to  that  Run¬ 
ning  Water  Ranch  that  when  a  blizzard 
came  it  would  drive  all  the  cattle  to  the 
south  fence.  Then  wherever  they  would 
strike  the  fence,  they  would  drift  along  the 
fence  to  the  Yellow  House  Draw  to  Hart’s 
camp.  We  kept  two  men  at  the  south 
camp  to  keep  the  cattle  worked  back  from 
the  south  fence,  for  they  would  get  in  the 
corners  of  the  fence  and  bulk  together  and 
trample  the  weaker  ones  to  death.  When 
fifteen  thousand  cattle  got  together  it  was 
too  many  cattle  for  two  men  to  drive  and 
so  I  tried  to  always  be  there  to  help  get  the 
cattle  back  to  water.  Sometimes  we  would 
drift  them  along  until  dark  would  over 
take  us.  We  would  leave  them  strung  out 
and  traveling  and  hoping  they  would  go 
on  to  water  and  many  of  them  would  go 
to  water  but  lots  of  the  weaker  ones  would 
stop  as  soon  as  we  left  them.  We  used  to 
guess  at  how  many  would  be  back  to  the 
south  fence  next  morning  and  the  next 
morning  we  would  find  some  at  the  south 
fence  and  find  them  all  along  to  where  we 
had  left  them  the  night  before.  We  would 
generally  find  the  drags  of  that  bunch  and 
the  poor  things,  some  of  them  could  hardly 
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walk.  Some  of  their  feet  would  be  frozen 
and  some  of  them  would  be  left  to  die.  It 
would  almost  make  a  man  sick  to  have  to 
look  at  them,  but  all  we  could  do  was  to 
try  to  take  care  of  those  that  could  walk. 
Try  and  get  them  to  water,  usually  when 
they  had  been  out  the  second  day  without 
water,  when  we  would  get  them  within  a 
few  miles  of  water  they  would  go  to  it. 
Even  if  the  norther  was  still  blowing  they 
would  tuck  their  heads  and  face  it  to  get 
to  the  creek  to  get  a  drink.  We  would  have 
to  break  the  ice  often.  My,  it  was  a  cold 
job.  I  think  I  suffered  more  from  cold 
the  first  two  winters  I  was  on  the  Running 
Water  Ranch  than  all  my  experience  in  the 
ranch  business.  That  was  in  1884  and 
1885.  I  have  worked  with  the  cattle  trying 
to  get  them  back  to  water  and  keep  them 
from  bulking  in  the  south  side  and  I  would 
not  notice  how  cold  it  was  until  we  would 
leave  the  cattle  and  start  to  camp.  Then  find 
that  my  ears  and  toes  were  almost  frozen. 
By  rubbing  our  ears  and  pounding  them  we 
would  get  up  circulation.  I  remember  we 
would  sometimes  get  off  our  horses  and 
walk  and  stamp  along  to  get  our  feet  warm. 
We  most  always  had  heavy  Arctic  over¬ 
shoes  and  certainly  did  need  them,  though 
I  have  known  boys  that  would  get  caught 
without  overshoes  and  get  corn  sacks  and 
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open  them  out  good  and  straight  then  wrap 
them  around  their  feet.  It  made  a  very 
good  substitute  for  overshoes,  that  was,  if 
it  was  a  dry  snow,  but  if  the  snow  was 
melting  it  did  not  do  so  good,  for  the  water 
would  soon  get  in  next  to  their  feet. 

The  blizzard  would  cover  up  our  tracks 
and  at  night  it  was  very  easy  to  miss  our 
way.  We  used  to  joke  each  other  about 
what  we  would  do  if  we  could  not  get  to 
camp  that  night.  We  would  all  agree  that 
it  would  not  do  to  lay  down  or  undertake 
to  sleep.  There  were  many  things  we  did 
not  always  agree  on,  I  used  to  think  of 
all  the  good  warm  places  I  had  ever  been 
in,  in  my  whole  life,  and  it  may  seem 
strange  to  say,  but  I  would  often  think  of 
my  mother.  Henry  Grady  was  not  the  only 
one  that  thought  of  his  mother  when  he 
got  in  a  tight  place,  for  I  would  think  of 
mother’s  good  warm  feather  bed  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  feather  pillow.  Down  at  the 
camp  I  knew  no  feather  bed  or  pillow  was 
waiting  us.  I  would  spread  a  blanket  on 
the  ground  and  put  my  pants  under  my 
head  for  a  pillow.  Speaking  of  putting  my 
pants  under  my  head  makes  me  think  of 
John  May.  When  we  were  on  the  trail  or 
the  boys  were  doing  night  herding,  John 
always  put  his  boots  and  pants  under  his 
head  and  I  believe  he  could  get  up  and 
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dress  quicker  than  anybody  I  ever  saw.  He 
was  the  only  man  I  ever  stood  guard  with 
that  could  beat  me  to  the  herd.  I  have  seen 
many  boys  that  I  could  get  to  the  herd  and 
send  the  first  guard  in  before  my  partner 
would  get  there.  But  John  was  one  part¬ 
ner  I  knew  I  had  to  get  a  move  on  myself 
to  get  there  even  with  him  much  less  beat 
him.  At  times  in  summer  time,  John  would 
light  his  pipe  before  he  would  get  on  his 
horse,  then  I  could  beat  him.  We  used  to 
run  races  to  see  which  could  get  to  the  herd 
first.  John  always  put  his  boots  on  first 
thing  when  he  woke  up  to  go  on  herd, 
then  put  his  feet  through  his  pants  legs 
while  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
Then  as  he  arose  from  the  bed  he  would 
pull  his  pants  up  as  he  was  walking  to  his 
horse.  I  used  to  tell  him  I  believed  he  slept 
with  his  clothes  on.  He  was  a  fellow  that 
took  great  interest  in  his  work  and  made 
no  difference  what  he  was  doing  he  did  his 
part.  He  did  not  want  to  let  anybody  beat 
him  and  that  was  so  different  from  some 
others.  His  brother  George  was  very  much 
like  him  and  was  just  as  good  a  hand,  only 
was  not  quite  as  quick  as  John.  I  have  had 
some  boys  in  the  outfit  that  were  so  slow 
we  would  wake  them  up  fifteen  minutes 
before  time  so  they  could  get  up,  then  some¬ 
times  they  would  be  late.  I  used  to  feel 
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sorry  for  some  boys  that  had  never  stood 
guard  much.  They  would  be  so  sleepy  we 
would  have  to  pull  the  suggins  down  and 
shake  them.  Many  of  them  would  be  good 
boys  and  want  to  do  his  part,  but  they  could 
hardly  wake  up.  We  would  joke  them 
about  it  the  next  day  and  most  of  them 
would  tell  us  to  just  pull  him  out  next 
time.  That  would  usually  be  young  fel¬ 
lows  in  their  teens.  They  required  more 
sleep  than  the  older  men  do.  Nobody  ever 
had  to  pull  either  of  the  May  boys  out  of 
bed. 

One  time  after  the  XIT,  or  Capital  Syn¬ 
dicate  outfit,  started  up  their  ranch  at  Yel¬ 
low  House,  I  sent  John  May  over  there  to 
represent  us  and  get  what  cattle  we  had 
there.  That  was  after  they  built  their 
fence  and  naturally  fenced  up  all  the  cat¬ 
tle  that  was  on  their  land.  A  man  named 
Campbell,  called  Bar  B  Q  Camp¬ 
bell,  used  to  have  a  ranch  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  His  brand  was  BQ,  hence 
he  got  that  name.  He  was  manager  and 
sent  me  word  when  they  would  round-up 
and  cut  the  strays  out.  John  was  gone 
about  two  weeks.  When  he  got  back  I 
asked  him  how  he  got  along,  he  said  fine, 
he  got  something  over  one  hundred  cattle. 
Then  he  told  me  about  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  they  had  at  Yellow  House,  Wire  and 
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post  were  piled  up  until  it  looked  like  you 
were  at  a  railroad  station.  He  said  he  bet 
they  had  five  acres  of  wind  mills.  Then  he 
said  '  ‘Unless  they  have  lots  of  money  they 
will  soon  be  broke/ '  I  said,  “No,  they  won't 
go  broke  for  they  are  the  richest  outfit  in 
the  country."  John  said  no  outfit  could 
spend  money  like  that  and  get  by.  I  asked 
him  how  he  liked  Mr.  Campbell.  He  said,  I 
will  tell  you  what  happened  then  you  can 
form  your  own  opinion.  Some  cowboys 
went  in  to  Campbell's  office  to  get  their  pay 
checks  and  they  never  thought  about  taking 
their  hats  off  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Campbell  told  some  of  them  that 
all  cowboys  must  have  been  born  with  their 
hats  on,  and,  of  course,  he  got  the  ill  will 
of  some  of  them.  Others  said  they  had  just 
as  soon  put  in  their  time  tipping  their  hats 
as  doing  other  work,  and  so  it  went.  John 
May  had  been  clerk  in  a  store  for  his  uncle 
in  Limestone  County,  in  fact,  manager  of 
the  store.  Did  much  of  the  buying  and  he 
based  his  ideas  on  that  about  running  the 
ranch.  John  was  an  extra  good  rider  and 
while  he  was  working  in  that  country  store, 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  would  gather 
there  often  on  Saturdays  and  ride  unbroken 
horses.  John  could  not  get  to  ride  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  because  he  would  be  too  busy,  but 
would  get  some  of  his  friends  to  bring 
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horses  on  Sundays  so  he  could  ride  them. 
There  would  always  be  a  crowd  of  boys 
there  to  see  the  show.  There  would  some¬ 
times  be  ten  or  twelve  boys  on  unbroken 
horses.  Sometimes  they  would  get  pitched 
off,  then  they  would  have  to  get  some  gentle 
horses  to  catch  them. 

Before  I  leave  off  about  Mr.  Campbell, 
there  are  several  funny  things  that  happened 
while  he  was  connected  with  the  ranch. 
Gus  O'Keefe  was  delivering  a  herd  of  steers 
to  him  one  time  at  Spring  Lake.  They  had 
a  mixed  herd,  that  is,  all  ages  from  one 
to  four  years  old  and  they  sometimes  had 
trouble  agreeing  on  the  ages.  One  day  Gus 
claimed  one  for  a  two  year  old  and  Camp¬ 
bell  claimed  it  for  a  one  year  old.  Finally, 
Campbell  told  Gus  he  would  leave  it  to 
one  of  Gus's  own  men  to  pass  judgment 
and  say  how  old  the  steer  was.  O'Keefe  told 
him  all  right;  O'Keefe  had  a  fellow  named 
Mode  Cooch  working  for  him  and  Cooch 
was  just  a  bunch  of  wit.  Campbell  asked 
him  to  tell  them  the  age  of  the  steer.  Cooch 
looked  on  a  minute  or  two  and  there  was 
a  big  four  year  old  steer  standing  near  by. 
Cooch  said,  ‘‘Mr.  Campbell,  do  you  see 
that  big  red  steer?"  Campbell  said,  ‘‘Yes." 
Cooch  said,  ‘‘Yes,  well  he  is  not  as  old  as 
that  steer."  It  took  Campbell  on  such  sur¬ 
prise  he  hollered  to  the  man  at  the  gate  to 
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open  the  gate  and  let  them  go.  He  said  he 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  leave 
it  to  a  crazy  man.  Campbell  liked  Cooch 
so  well  that  he  hired  him  to  work  for  him. 
He  first  asked  Gus  if  he  would  object  to 
him  giving  Cooch  a  job.  Gus  was  glad  for 
him  to  get  a  job.  He  was  a  dandy  good  cow¬ 
hand,  but  no  much  of  a  business  man.  He 
always  wanted  to  have  too  much  fun,  but 
Campbell  wanted  him  for  what  he  knew 
about  the  cattle  business  for  Cooch  was 
then  nearly  fifty  years  old.  Campbell  was 
buying  and  receiving  cattle  all  the  time  and 
needed  just  such  a  man  with  experience 
to  help  him. 

One  time  while  Cooch  was  working  for 
him,  Campbell  sent  him  south  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  meet  a  herd  and  help  them 
to  water.  Campbell  had  dug  a  well  that 
developed  a  very  weak  flowing  well  and 
did  not  furnish  much  water.  Campbell  told 
Cooch  to  take  the  herd  to  the  little  artesian 
well,  as  he  called  it,  to  water.  Cooch  was 
suspicious  of  the  well,  he  had  never  seen  the 
well  but  the  boys  said  there  was  not  much 
water  there.  He  decided  the  best  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  go  see  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  it  he  knew  he  could  not  water  there. 
He  rushed  off  at  top  speed  to  meet  the  herd 
and  turn  them  west  to  some  surface  lakes 
that  he  had  seen  that  had  plenty  of  water. 
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He  had  not  more  than  got  the  herd  pointed 
towards  the  lakes  and  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  the  little  well,  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Campbell  coming  in  his  buggy  under 
whip.  He  drove  up  to  Cooch  and  asked 
why  he  did  not  take  the  cattle  to  the  little 
well.  Old  Cooch  told  Mr.  Campbell  he 
could  drink  that  water  as  fast  as  it  came 
out  of  that  well.  That  buffaloed  Camp¬ 
bell  a  bit  and  he  said,  “Now,  Windy.” 
He  called  Cooch,  Windy.  “How  long  can 
you  drink  that  water  as  fast  as  it  comes  out 
of  that  well?”  Cooch  said,  until  he  starved 
to  death  for  water.  As  much  as  Campbell 
fussed  at  Cooch  he  always  liked  Cooch  and 
they  were  just  as  different  as  could  be. 

Campbell  was  an  educated  man,  at  that 
time  holding  a  high  position  and  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  biggest  ranches  in  this 
country  or  any  other  country.  Three  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land  and  plenty  of  money  to 
stock  it  with  was  no  small  thing.  Of  course, 
he  made  his  mistakes  just  the  same  as  every¬ 
one  else.  One  among  them  was,  when  he 
wanted  the  cowboys  to  tip  their  hats  to 
him  when  they  came  in  his  office.  Just 
imagine  a  big  rough  cowboy  before  Camp¬ 
bell  tipping  his  hat  to  him.  Mode  Cooch 
himself  was  just  about  the  roughest  and 
toughest  looking  cowboy  I  ever  saw  and 
could  act  a  fool  to  perfection,  and  yet  he 
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had  more  sense  than  half  the  cowboys. 
When  he  wanted  to  be  tough  he  could  play 
it  to  a  fine  point,  and  yet  if  you  put  him 
in  town  and  dressed  him  up  he  was  a  fine 
looking  man.  I  told  him  one  time  I  did 
not  hardly  know  him,  he  looked  like  a 
dude.  I  told  him  he  looked  like  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell.  He  enjoyed  the  joke  as  he  always  did. 
He  grabbed  me  by  the  hand  as  I  had  not 
seen  him  in  several  years,  and  said.  “Rufe, 
I  saw  Bar  B  Q  not  long  ago  and  what  do 
you  reckon  he  said  to  me?”  I,  of  course, 
had  to  tell  him  I  could  not  imagine  what 
he  said,  unless,  he  was  fussing  at  you  about 
some  of  your  jokes.  No,  he  was  in  the 
best  of  humor  I  ever  saw  him,  he  replied. 
Campbell  said,  "Cooch  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  I  saw  you  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  Someone  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  that  I  stole  a  million  dollars  from  that 
XIT  outfit.  They  told  a  lie  about  it  for  I 
did  not  steal  over  half  a  million  dollars 
and  people  ought  not  to  lie  about  things 
that  they  don  t  know  about.  ’  Cooch  told 
me  that  and  just  enjoyed  the  laugh.  As 
a  general  thing,  he  did  not  laugh  much  him¬ 
self,  for  he  would  tell  or  make  the  jokes 
and  the  other  fellow  would  do  the  laugh¬ 
ing,  He  said  he  ano  Campbell  had  a  fine 
time  visiting  and  it  had  been  several  years 
since  they  had  seen  each  other.  When  they 
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separated  Mr.  Campbell  told  him  if  he 
ever  came  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  be  sure 
to  come  to  see  him.  It  was  funny  to  me  for 
two  men  as  different  as  Campbell  and 
Cooch  to  ever  care  about  seeing  each  other 
again.  Mr.  Campbell,  strictly  business,  and 
old  Cooch  just  the  opposite  and  did  not 
care  a  thing  for  a  dime.  All  he  cared  for 
was  fun  and  yet  he  did  good  work  and 
knew  all  about  ranch  work  and  so  far  as 
I  know  he  was  truthful.  One  bad  fault  he 
had  was  nearly  always  telling  some  joke 
and  taking  up  other  boys  time,  when  often 
they  were  needed  to  help  hold  the  round¬ 
up.  I  used  to  get  worried  at  him  for  that, 
but  I  was  like  Mr.  Campbell,  I  liked  the 
old  boy.  When  he  was  not  telling  his  stor¬ 
ies  he  was  as  good  a  cowhand  as  there  was 
in  the  country.  If  Mode  Cooch  is  living 
today  he  would  have  been  a  good  helper 
for  Will  Rogers,  for  he  could  keep  the  out¬ 
fit  laughing  all  the  time.  If  the  old  boy  had 
training  in  that  line,  I  mean  in  the  show 
business,  he  would  make  a  good  clown. 
He  was  a  man  that  never  did  forget  any¬ 
thing.  It  has  been  thirty-three  years  since 
I  have  seen  him.  I  never  heard  of  his  death 
if  he  died. 

So  much  for  Mode  Cooch  and  other  old- 
time  cowboys. 

But  the  future  cowboy  will  be  differ- 
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ent.  Instead  of  riding  the  range  to  hold 
his  cattle  when  the  blizzards  come,  he  will 
have  his  cattle  in  the  barn  or  under  a  shed 
eating  hay  and  grain  and  cottonseed  meal. 
Instead  of  cattle  drifting  over  the  range  try¬ 
ing  to  find  protection,  there  will  be  fewer 
but  better  cattle.  Instead  of  waiting  un¬ 
til  a  steer  is  three  or  four  years  old  for 
market,  he  will  be  ready  in  one  or  two 
years. 

It’s  wonderful  how  the  country  has 
changed:  first  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian, 
then  the  Hunter  and  the  Texas  Ranger 
and  Soldier,  then  the  Cattleman  or  Cow¬ 
boy,  the  Farmer  and  the  actual  Settler,  then 
the  Railroads. 

We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
comes  next. 


THE  END 
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